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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April 13, 1921 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION REPORTS 


The following reports from officers and 
committees were presented at the an- 
nual of directors, delegates and 
members of. the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration held in Chicago on Friday, 
April 8. 





Secretary’s Report 
Your secretary submits the following 
as his annual report, the financial state- 
ment covering the entire year, while the 
report of activities covers only that pe- 
riod since our semiannual meeting on 
Oct. 15, 1920. 


MILLERS’ EMERGENCY DEFENSE COMMITTEE 

This committee, appointed under a 
resolution adopted. at the semiannual 
meeting on Oct, 15, 1920, has devoted its 
attention to the consideration of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the general welfare of 
the industry. The committee on export 
trade of the Federation formed the nu- 
cleus of the Millers’ Emergency Defense 
Committee, additional members being 
added to represent different parts of the 
country. 

It will be recalled that A. L. Goetz- 
mann, president of the Federation, was 
enga as chairman of the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee, to de- 
vote his entire time to the work of that 
committee, and Mr. Goetzmann has spent 
much time in Washington looking after 
matters coming under the care of this 
committee, with special reference to fac- 
tors affecting export trade. Much of 
your secretary’s time has been devoted to 
work which naturally devolved upon the 
secretary of the emergency committee. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

Revised package differential schedules 
were resol g to become effective Dec. 15, 
1920, and March 19, 1921. While there 
have been some criticisms of the package 
differentials as issued, it is our opinion 
that the schedule represents fair 
entials, and we are pleased to report 
that they are very generally observed. 
On the last issue we put out among mill- 
ers, flour jobbers wt flour buyers 10,000 
copies, and as they were also published 
in the milling journals they have received 
quite general circulation among the trade. 


LEGISLATION 


While proposed legislation with refer- 
ence to tariff matters and regulations of 

rain exchanges was looked after by the 

illers’ Emergency Defense Committee, 
the Federation committee on legislation 
looked after the decimal weight bill, 
which was introduced early at the last 
session of Congress. This bill, known as 
H.R. 9755, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Dec, 8, 1919, and a few 
days later was referred to the Senate 
committee on standards, weights and 
measures, of which Senator James A. 
Reed, of Missouri, is chairman. 

Although Thomas L. Moore, chairman 
of the committee on legislation, and your 
secretary made persistent efforts to se- 
cure action on this bill by the Senate 
committee on standards, weights and 
measures, and although numerous prom- 
ises were made by Senator R that 
the bill would have attention by his com- 
mittee shortly after the last Christmas 
holidays, it was not until the latter part 
of February of this year that we were 
advised by wire of a hearing on this bill, 
which your secretary attended in com- 
pany of Mr. Moore. : 

This hearing was held on Saturday, 
Feb. 26, and allowed only four business 
days for action to be taken before Con- 
gress adjourned by limitation. Your 
secretary acted as spokesman for those 
who attended the hearing, representing 
not only wheat flour millers, but corn 


flour millers and manufacturers of feed-- 


ingstuffs. On March 1 the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, and Senate action on it was sought 
by Senator Reed on March 3, but it was 
caught in the rush of legislation at the 
end of the session, and again failed of 
passage. 

Your secretary suggests that the meet- 
ing of directors and delegates consider 
the advisability of inclu as a per- 
missible pone under decimal 
weight bill the 140-lb sack.’ As is well 
known, this is a convenient package and 


iffer- . 


has for years been used by millers, and 
offers a convenient package in which to 
ack flour for which orders are not 
ked, as it can be sold in either export 
or domestic trade. The chief purpose of 
the decimal weight bill is to remove the 
possibility of fraud, and the bill pro- 
vides for no package similar in size or 
shape to the 140-lb sack, so there could 
be no deception. 

It is the purpose of the committee to 
have the bill reintroduced at the open- 
ing of the special session of Congress, 
which has been called for April 11, 1921, 
and we would be pleased to have this 
meeting go on record as to the advisabil- 
ity of including the 140-Ib sack. 


TRANSPORTATION 

In our semiannual report we called at- 
tention to proposed standardization of 
cloth sacks for flour and meal, as urged 
by the consolidated classification com- 
mittee. 

The first hearing on this subject before 
the consolidated classification committee 
was held Aug. 28, 1920, and it was agreed 
at that time that the subject would be 
further discussed under a future docket. 
Under date of Nov. 6, 1920, we sent to 
the trade Bulletin No. 240, in which were 
submitted two proposals for specifica- 
tions for cotton shipping bags for flour 
and meal in domestic trade; we urged 
millers to give us their views on this sub- 
ject so that the opinions of the trade 
might be reflected to the consolidated 
classification committee. 

A further hearing on this subject was 
given by the consolidated classification 
committee at Chicago on Jan. 22, 1921, 
the subject being considered under Con- 
solidated Classification Committee Docket 
No. 5, Subject No. 267. Milling interests 
at this hearing were represented by M. 
H. Strothman, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; J. B. McLemore, secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Nashville; E, S. Wagner, of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, and 
your secretary. 

It developed at this hearing that the 
consolidated classification committee is 
determined to establish some standard 
for cloth sacks for flour and meal in do- 
mestic trade. A number of bag manu- 
facturers were represented at this hear- 
ing, and there seemed to be quite a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the reliabilit 
of tests for cloth that were discussed. 
It was also developed at the hearing that 
corn meal has frequently been shipped in 
sacks of a much poorer quality than that 
used for flour, and that unusual trans- 
portation losses have resulted, 

No decision has been published by the 
consolidated classification committee as 
to the standards which will ultimately be 
adopted, but we made a request that a 
long period be allowed, in case of adop- 
tion of standards, in which millers might 
use up the sacks on hand. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio State Millers’ Association, during 
February called our attention to reports 
reaching him from Ohio millers that in- 
spectors representing the central inspec- 
tion and weighing bureau had informed 
millers that shipments of feed in paper 
sacks l.c.l. would no longer be accepted. 
We took the matter up with the princi- 
pal office of the central inspection and 
weighing bureau at Chicago, and were 
advised that this action was taken un- 
der an interpretation of Consolidated 
Freight Classifications No. 1, rule 40, 
section 10 (a) which provides that, un- 
less otherwise provided in separate de- 
scription of articles, single bags must be 
made of cloth. 

In rule 5, section 1, of the same classi- 
fication, it is provided that freight ten- 
dered for transportation must be in the 
form of containers specified in the sepa- 
rate description of articles. The items 
in this classification covering flours pro- 
vided for paper and cloth bags, while the 
items covering feed provided only for 

acking in “bags.” ‘The rule is therefore 
nterpreted that cloth bags must be used. 
We have taken the matter up with the 
consolidated classification committee, 
— that this subject be put upon the 
next docket to be heard in April, and we 
have also taken it up with the Rope 
Paper Sack Bureau, at Boston, which 


includes in its membership practically all 
the manufacturers of rope paper sacks 
used for flour and meal. 

Up to this time we have not heard 
from the consolidated freight classifica- 
tion committee, and cannot state whether 
the subject is to be listed for discussion 
under the April docket, We do not know 
whether it is a very general practice to 
ship feed in paper sacks, but as the re- 
quest comes from members of the Fed- 
eration we will endeavor to secure such 
correction in the classification as will 
permit of its continuance. 

In Federation Bulletin No. 242, under 
date of Dec. 8, 1920, we advised mem- 
bers of the change in minimum weights, 
which, by Special Permission No, 51,215 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
was made 40,000 lbs for grain products, 
subject to conditions indicated in that 
cirenlar. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has under consideration revisions of both 
the through export and the domestic 
forms of bill of lading. Hearings were 
held in the matter of the through export 
bill of lading (Docket No. 4844) on Nov. 
15-16, 1920, at Washington, at which time 
steamship companies, railroad companies 
and — were represented, F. H. 
Price and your secretary representing 
the Federation. A tentative form of 
through export bill of lading had been 
prepared by the National Industrial 
Traffic League, part of this draft having 
been written by Mr. Price. Two days 
were consumed in the discussion of the 
various features of the form submitted, 
which was used as a basis for discussion. 
Since that date final oral arguments have 
been held before the Commission but no 
announcement has been made as to the 
conclusions arrived at by it. 

In regard to the revision of the domes- 
tic form of bill of lading, a hearing was 
held at Chicago before Commissioner 
Woolley on Dec. 16, 1920, which your 
secretary attended, and again the basis 
for discussion was a form submitted by 
the National Industrial Traffic League. 

One of the features of the proposed 
form of domestic bill of lading is of spe- 
cial interest to millers; that is, the pro- 
posed form contains a provision which 
makes it mandatory upon the carrier to 
notify the shipper of goods when they 
are unclaimed at destination, or when 
placed in a warehouse at the expiration 
of the free time period. Under the pres- 
ent form carriers have not been sending 
such notices, and as a consequence lar 
amounts of flour have been placed in 
public warehouses, particularly at Phila- 
delphia, New York City, Baltimore and 
Washington, and this flour was in the 
warehouses in some instances a long 
time before millers received the informa- 
tion. This situation has been particular- 
ly acute during the last few months, 
when unusual financial and other condi- 
tions obtained. 

It is our hope that in its final draft of 
the form of domestic bill of lading the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will re- 
tain this feature. No announcement has 
yet been made of the conclusions reached 
by the Commission as to the domestic 
form of bill of lading. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS 


As a number of state legislatures are 
now in session there is considerable activ- 
ity in efforts to revise state feedstuffs 
laws. New York passed a revision of its 
feedstuffs law several months ago, but 
recently, through the activity of the New 
York State Millers’ Association, an 
amendment to this law was passed which 
removed some of the objectionable fea- 
tures. Wisconsin, North Dakota and 
Pennsylvania are considering revisions of 
their respective state feedstuffs laws. 

It will be recalled that at the semi- 
annual meeting in October a request was 
made by the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association for a conference 


with a committee representing the Fed- 


eration, to consider the advisability of 
drafting uniform rules governing trans- 
actions in feedstuffs. This conference 
was held, the Federation being represent- 
ed by members ofits committee on feed- 
ingstuffs, of which William G. Crocker 
is chairman. ' sis 


‘ 


Considerable correspondence and dis- 
cussion followed this preliminary confer- 
ence, and this resulted in a call for a gen- 
eral conference at Chicago on March 11- 
12, 1921, at which there were represented 
the United States Feed Distributors’ As- 
sociation, the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Federation. Two 
days were devoted to a discussion of 
rules covering transactions in feedstuffs, 
and a draft of proposed rules was agreed 
upon. They will be discussed at this 
meeting with a view to their adoption 
by the Federation. It is hoped to secure 
their adoption by the various trade or- 
ganizations whose members trade in feed- 
stuffs and also by the various grain ex- 
changes, so that the rules will form the 
basis for arbitration in disputes arising 
out of transactions in feedstuffs. 


MILLERS MUTUAL INSURANCE 


Information which has reached the 
Federation office seems to indicate that 
an attack is being made upon all millers’ 
mutual insurance companies by the old 
line stock companies; this has taken the 
form of reduced rates and a certain 
amount of propaganda intended to dis- 
courage patronage of millers’ mutual in- 
surance companies, 

The millers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies have been of immense benefit to 
the millers, and under existing condi- 
tions they merit the support of the trade. 
In order that the subject may be proper- 
ly discussed at this meeting we hope to 
have present a gentleman well informed 
on the subject, who can advise us as to 
the situation. 


BOBBITT PATENT INVESTIGATION 

In accordance with instructions given 
to the committee appointed at the semi- 
annual meeting Oct. 15, 1920, a careful 
investigation has been made as to the 
validity of the patent issued to Mr. Bob- 
bitt on a dust collector. It will be re- 
called that this patent bears the number 
1,354,878, and was issued on Oct. 5, 1920. 

Federation counsel, co-operating with 
the committee appointed at the semian- 
nual meeting, have made a very thorough 
search of Patent Office records, as well 
as a careful investigation as to commer- 
cial use of long cone dust collectors prior 
to November, 1912. Under the terms of 
the patent law, if it can be demonstrated 
that long cone dust collectors were in 
public use prior to two years before the 
date of application for patent, the pat- 
ent would be invalid. Our efforts, there- 
fore, were directed toward finding long 
cone dust collectors in commercial use 
prior to November, 1912. A question- 
naire was prepared and sent to millers 
throughout the country under date of 
Oct. 27, 1920, and from information thus 
received numerous cases were investi- 
gated. 

As a result of information thus se- 
cured the committee a to inves- 
tigate the validity of the Bobbitt patent 
issued a bulletin (No: 244) to members 
of the Federation, under date of Jan. 7, 
1921, advising millers that Federation 
counsel were satisfied that similar de- 
vices were in public and commercial use 
prior to November, 1912, and also that 
the patent was invalid in view of the 
prior art; for these reasons members of 
the Federation were advised not to pay 
to the Bobbitt Dust Collector Co. the 
charges demanded for the use of such 
long cone dust collectors ‘as were in use. 

Counsel for the Bobbitt Dust Collector 
Co. requested a conference with Federa- 
tion counsel and the committee, and this 
conference was held at ‘St. Louis on 
Thursday, March 10, the Bobbitt Dust 
Collector Co. being represented by Bruce 
Elliot, counsel, and Frank Stevens, 
manager, while the Federation was rep- 
resented by E. S. Roger's, counsel; E. C. 
Andrews, a member of the committee; 
Samuel Plant, and your secretary. The 
committee will doubtless make a report 
to the annual meeting, and we also hope 
to have Mr. Rogers present to discuss 
this matter. 

UNIFORM ‘SALES CONTRACT 

While there has been some criticism 
offered by a few buyers to the terms of 
the Millers’ National Federation uniform 
‘ (Continued on page 172.) 
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a “A feller from up north somewheres,”’ 

& said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “was along 
here the other day an’ while we’ 
=lwas gassin * about millin’ an’ one 

thing an’ another, he told me it 
~ had been figgered out that when 
ompetin’ got right hot all us crick 
“millers would be et up by the 
Tr overhead. Maybe I didn’t get 
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his meanin’ exactly, but ef over- 
head means what I think it does, I 
allow that ‘slong as they’s water in the 
abi race, hawgs in the feed lot, niggers that'll cut wood 
on shares an’ Mis’ Fetchit keeps on knowin’ 
‘Fetchit’s Pride’ and Royal Bakin’ powder do their duty, the 
Fish River mills is goin’ to hang on, figgers or no figgers.”’ 


how to make 








THE PROPOSED GRAIN POOL 


Last week’s meeting in Chicago demon- 
strated that the farmers of the United 
States have at last grasped the great 
American principle of “When in doubt, 
organize something.” It does not par- 
ticularly matter whether or not the thing 
organized is really useful, or whether it 
will be able to accomplish results in any 
way commensurate with the magnitude 
of its preliminary announcements; the 
fact remains that there is great comfort 
in knowing that a large number of people 
are apparently very busy in hiring of- 
fices, drafting rules, printing stationery 
and issuing manifestoes to the press. 

The United Grain Growers, Incorpo- 
rated, is in many ways a masterpiece of 
this spirit of organization. Its plan is, 
more or less frankly, to do exactly what 
speculators in the past have attempted 
and uniformly failed to do, and _ inci- 
dentally have been publicly execrated for 
attempting: the control of all or the 
greater part of the nation’s grain crops. 
As the course of the debate clearly 
brought out, it cannot hope to “stabilize” 
the market unless it secures the privilege 
of marketing a sufficiently large propor- 
tion of the farmers’ grain to be able to 
dictate prices. If it fails to-accomplish 
this, it can manifestly do very little; if 
it does attain its object in this respect, 
it will constitute the most gigantic grain 
corner in history. 

The real issue was evident, above all, 
in the bitter fight waged over the pro- 
posal advocated by the capable Aaron 
Sapiro, providing for the compulsory 
pooling of one third of all the wheat 
marketed by individual growers. Mr. 
Sapiro evidently knows what he wants, 
and has no intention of weakening his 
position by moderation; he declared 
frankly that compulsory pooling was es- 
sential to the success of the whole plan, 
and that without it so much grain would 
seek its customary channels to market 
that the power of the new organization 
would be badly shaken, if not destroyed. 

In this Mr. Sapiro was undoubtedly 
quite right, and his proposal might have 
carried if the convention’s-legal advisors 
had not intimated that its adoption 
would very likely result in an adverse 
court decision tying up the entire pro- 
gramme. 


A successful corner -in . grain 


canhot be effected by peaceful and law- 
ful methods; a stout whip is necessary 
to keep all unwilling or refractory par- 
ties in line, and this whip the compulsory 
pooling plan provided. The statements 
made by its advocates at the Chicago 
meeting gave away the weakness of the 
alternative position, and foreshadowed 
exactly what is likely to happen when the 
United Grain Growers, Incorporated, 
stops talking and gets down to business, 

In substance, a new agency is created 
whereby the farmers may, if they choose, 
market their grain. This they will do 
through local co-operative elevator com- 
panies or grain growers’ associations. 
The capital for this system is to be pro- 
vided, in the first place, by the payment 
of dues, amounting to ten dollars, by 
each member, and subsequently by cer- 
tain amounts deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of sales of grain. Each member 
is to agree, under contract, to dispose 
of his surplus grain exclusively to the 
local representative of the organization 
for a period of five years. 

This brief summary discloses the fun- 
damental weaknesses of the whole plan. 


In the first place, the organization will, 


not have nearly enough capital to finance 
the purchase and holding of the enor- 
mous amounts of grain it hopes to han- 
dle. In the next, the vast majority of 
farmers are going to be exceedingly cau- 
tious about binding themselves to do 
business exclusively with a single pur- 
chaser, and an untried and unknown one 
at that, for a period of five years. Many 
of them will unquestionably prefer to 
market their grain in the future as they 
have done in the past, seeing in the com- 
peting bids of rival grain companies a 
surer and more profitable return for 
their crops than can possibly be assured 
by an attempted monopoly. 

The United Grain Growers, Incorpo- 
rated, may in time come to play an im- 
portant part in the marketing of Amer- 
ica’s crops. If its directors are wise, 
they will not attempt too much, and will 
from the outset recognize that their 
dream of “stabilizing” the market, by 
which they mean the creation of a corner 
in grain to rob the consumer for the 
benefit of the farmer, is utterly imprac- 
ticable. . If they fail to comprehend this, 
their association will last only so long as 
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may be required for the courts to take 
action in behalf of the American people. 
If, on the other hand, they forget their 
ambitions to .dominate the grain mar- 
kets, they may be able to build up a 
supplementary marketing organization 
which will be of real service in bringing 
the farmer’s grain to the consumer with 
a minimum of waste, and which, by add- 
ing to the competition it was designed 
to destroy, will actually result in lower 
prices of wheat. 


A NOTABLE AMERICAN 


The death of Judson Moss Bemis, 
founder of the Bemis Brother Bag 
Company, which occurred on April 6, in 
his eighty-eighth year, affords an oppor- 
tunity for comment upon the kind of 
career that emphasizes certain attributes 
in mankind which, despite modern cyni- 
cism, are highly commendable and sin- 
cerely worthy of emulation. That they 
were manifested in an American, and 
that the conditions of life in America 
during the past three quarters of a cen- 
tury made possible their fruition in ac- 
tual achievement, speaks eloquently to 
the credit of the country and its people. 

Here was a man who was never heard 
to boast or brag of his success in life, 
who went about his work quietly, with- 
out ostentation or display, humble mind- 
ed in his self-obliteration, who abhorred 
all forms of public exploitation of his 
achievements, and did not claim for him- 
self any exceptional distinctions what- 
ever. In his manner of living, in his 
conversation, in all that he said or did, 
he was simple and unassuming. 

Early accustomed to habits of thrift, 
he was never wasteful or prodigal; even 
in small things he was sometimes whimsi- 
cally careful, yet he knew how to give 
generously, and when enterprise, soundly 
justified, called for generous expenditure 
he could be princely in his appreciation 
of and response to its needs. 

Developing into a very great merchant 
and manufacturer, in his line the very 
foremost in the world, he preferred to 
remain comparatively unknown outside 
the immediate circle of his influence. To 
his mind it was much less important that 
material success should reward effort 
than that the work done be, in itself, 
worth while. 

It was not that, as a result of his long 
continued labors, he acquired a large 
fortune; many Americans have done as 
much and remain commonplace. It was 
not because he was the founder of a 
great business; many have founded en- 
terprises that others have developed into 
greatness. It was his character alone 
that made him a notable American. It 
was the man himself, not his money and 
not his business, that was pre-eminently 
great, sincere and exceptional. 

A poor pioneer farmer’s son, without 
opportunity to acquire education or 
learning, he began his business career 
without capital, without influential 
friends, without any backing whatever. 
Moreover, he met, at the outset, handi- 
caps in conditions that were apparently 
insuperable. By sheer courage, perse- 
verance and an infinite capacity for work 
he made headway. Ingrained in him 
were the fine old American principles of 
strictest honor and integrity, from which 
he never varied. These he applied with 


all his heart to the work in hand, and 


what he built stood fast, a firm founda- 
tion for the great superstructure he 
raised upon it. 

So his enterprise grew from insignifi- 
cant beginnings to vast and far extended 
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results. They were material, certainly, 
but they were ethical also, and in the 
finest sense worth while. Through their 
existence thousands have found congenial 
and well-requited employment; homes of 
comfort and contentment have been cre- 
ated; children have been made happy 
and the industry connected with his name 
has thriven and been prosperous. 

It is not money alone that has done 
this, not buildings, factories, stores and 
offices, but pervading and sustaining 
character permeating and perpetuating 
all; the character of the founder built 
into the fabric which he originated. This 
man is justified by his faith and his 
works, and the good he has done shall 
live after him. 


THE WINTER WHEAT CROP 

Among the agricultural horrors fore- 
told during the autumn by the prophets 
of gloom, and freely dwelt upon by the 
representatives of the farmers in their 
efforts to make the river of descending 
prices flow up-hill, the most vivid was 
the shrinkage of the nation’s wheat crop 
if the growers could not be assured of 
“satisfactory” prices. Pages of statistics 
were presented to prove that the farmers 
could not possibly afford to raise wheat 
unless they were assured of at least two 
dollars a bushel for it, and America was 
solemnly warned that unless something 
was done, and done quickly, to relieve 
the farmers’ plight, it would have to seek 
abroad for wheat to make up the in- 
evitable shortage of the 1921 crop. 

The answer to all this gratuitous 
lamentation is the government’s estimate 
of a winter wheat crop of six hundred 
and twenty-one million bushels. Only 
three times have the final returns from 
the winter wheat crop exceeded this fig- 
ure; the average for the past twenty 
years is a hundred and thirty-six million 
bushels below it. Admitting that con- 
ditions so far have peculiarly favored the 
development of the crop, so that the 
yield is prophesied on the basis rather 
of exceptionally fine condition than on a 
particularly large acreage, the fact re- 
mains that the winter wheat farmers, at 
the very time when wheat prices were 
falling most rapidly, took measures to 
give the country at least a normal crop. 
At present, when everything points to a 
price for new crop wheat not much in 
excess of a dollar or a dollar and a quar- 
ter a bushel, there is every reason to 
believe that the farmers of the spring 
wheat territory will do as well as their 
colleagues to the southward. 

While it is unquestionably true that 
the decline in grain prices has hit many 
of the farmers very hard, it is equally 
true that most of the estimates presented 
regarding the cost of raising wheat are 
totally unreliable. By far the most im- 
portant element in the farmer’s produc- 
tion costs is interest on land values. For 
instance, if wheat land is bought for two 
hundred dollars an acre, the annual in- 
terest at present rates amounts to about 
fifteen dollars, and at current farm 
prices an average yield leaves only about 
five dollars to cover the farmer’s other 
expenses and his profit. Obviously, then, 
the whole question of the farmer’s pro- 
duction costs is determined by the value 
he sets on his land; if he rates it at a 
hundred dollars an acre he makes an 
exceedingly good profit at present prices; 
if it stands at three hundred, his loss is 
assured before he even begins to pay for 
harvesting. 

Nearly all the statistics compiled dur- 
ing the past eight months have been 
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based on land values at their maximum. 
Those farmers who acquired their land 
at or near the highest figures, or who 
mortgaged their property on this basis, 
have unquestionably suffered very severe, 
and in some cases ruinous, losses, but the 
vast majority of America’s grain grow- 
ers, while they accepted the maximum 
figures for land values with enthusiasm, 
actually held their property on a very 
different basis. They had bought land 
years ago, and bought it cheap; and just 
as they made money on selling wheat at 
seventy cents a bushel in 1913, they have 
been able to find a profit in the prices 
which have prevailed this year. 

The truth of this statement is demon- 
strated, not by the calculations of mathe- 
matical experts or the logic of econo- 
mists, but by the fact that, in spite of 
all the arguments, the farmers of the 
winter wheat belt have gone ahead to 
raise another large crop. They have 
done this, not from altruism, but be- 
cause they expect to make a living out 
of it, and, whatever may have been the 
losses in some instances, the forecast of 
the 1921 winter wheat crop stands as an 
irrefutable proof that those who so 
glibly foretold disaster a few months ago 
were basing their talk on theories, not 
on facts. 


FARMING THE FARMER 

A Kansas miller testifies to the fact 
that Mr. W. M. Allison, of Burrton, 
Kansas, author of the following letter to 
the Hutchinson News, is what he de- 
scribes as an “honest-to-goodness dirt 
farmer.” It is further evident that he 
is a plain-spoken farmer, for, while his 
communication may be somewhat lacking 
in graces of diction, it is impossible to 
mistake his meaning and the simple logic 
by which he reaches the conclusion that 
he does not propose to be “worked by the 
man who farms the farmer.” 


Editor News: 

I had intended to go to the wheat 
growers’ meeting down there but circum- 
stances over which I have no control pre- 
vented me from coming, but there are 
several things connected with it that does 
not look good to me. 

To hear some of them talk the wheat 
grower is absolutely at the mercy of the 
Chicago board of trade and that he was 
robbed every time he sold a bushel of 
grain and that the board of trade was 
the cause of the break in wheat from 
the high point down to the present price 
when in fact I don’t think it had any- 
thing todo with it, but the same thing 
that caused cattle to break from 23 cents 
down to 7 and 8 cents and hogs from 
$25.50 down to $9.75, potatoes from 33 
cents pound now to 9 cents, all brought 
about by the law of supply and demand, 
but the Jaw Smiths would have us be- 
lieve that the supply has nothing to do 
with the price, but the gamblers, as they 
call them, absolutely control the price of 
everything. 

If that is the case why is sugar 9 cents 
when a year ago it was 33? Why are 
potatoes $1.35, a year ago $6? 

They make a big noise about the Cali- 
fornia fruit growers’ association and how 
much money it was making. The fact is 
that the fruit crop of California has 
made money for the last four years, but 
this year’s or last year’s crop is not pay- 
ing expenses to any one except the of- 
ficers of the association. 

You can go to California now and 
you will see oranges and lemons rotting 
on the trees and no market for them that 
will pay the expense of the picking; 
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cards tacked up in the orchards, “Help 
Yourself.” Now if the association is 
such a wonderful life saver, why this con- 
dition? But remember one thing, there 
are lots of officers in it that draw large 
salaries. They get their money first and 
that is the way I look at this pool. 

I am a farmer and have been all my 
life and I don’t think the board of trade 
ever cost me one cent and I never saw 
the time that I had to ask some one else 
to sell my crops for me. They talk about 
stabilizing the market and fixing the mar- 
ket just as it needs it. That is just the 
thing that cost the Kansas farmer from 
50 to 75 cents a bushel and the 41,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat left in the farmer’s 
hand from last November and December 
could have been unloaded on the gam- 
blers at $2.25 to $2.50 per bushel, but 
these life savers of the poor farmer said 
“No, let’s organize a wheat pool and de- 
mand $3; we can get that if you farmers 
will all agree not to sell a bushel for 
less.” - 

At a meeting at Partridge one night in 
November there was one of those or- 
ganizers there and lots of the farmers 
agreed to hold, but one farmer wiser 
than the rest, did not agree, but the next 
day he went to the man who runs the ele- 
vator and sold his crop for $2.50 a bushel. 
The rest of them have theirs left. 

That is just one instance of how the 
gamblers robbed that farmer. Why is 
there so much wheat left on the farmers? 
The main reason these agitators gang 
about over the state telling the farmers 
how they were being robbed by the 
gamesters and just listen to “No, hold 
your wheat for .$3,” and wheat from 
Canada pouring into Minneapolis and the 
north, taking the money that the Kan- 
sas farmer ought to have had. 

The last figures I have seen stated 
that Canada had sent 140,000,000 bushels 
into the United States. That put a stop 
to Kansas wheat going to the miller. It 
also stopped the flour from going east 
because our mills could not compete with 
that cheap wheat from Canada. 

My contention is that this wheat grow- 
ers’ pool talk has cost the farmers more 
on this one crop than all the boards of 
trade in the world. I intend to keep on 
raising wheat but I am not going to let 
any of these fellows tell me when to 
sell and when to not sell, and I never 
saw the time that I could not hold my 
wheat if I wanted to and sell if I want- 
ed to. 

These Jaw Smiths tell the farmer let 
us have control of your wheat and we 
will show the gamblers how to sell wheat 
and it won’t cost you anything, but you 
must put up $14 per head and three or 
four hundred thousand farmers digs up 
$14 and hands it over. Quite a nice lit- 
tle sum; then the farmers that have an 
elevator must put up 500 more quick. A 
nice little sum, and still they are doing 
this for the poor farmer. 

I may be old fashioned but this new 
idea of the wheat grower setting the 
price on his wheat, has been tested right 
here in Kansas with this crop. McGreevy 
and that bunch set the price last fall at 
about $3 and are getting about $1.40 to- 
day. If you can set the price of wheat 
you can on corn and every other article 
raised on the farm. Why stop at wheat? 
The wheat farmer is not as bad off as 
the cattle and hog men, but they are 
easier worked by the men who farms the 
farmer. 

Yours truly, 
W. M. Atutson, 
Burrton, Kansas. 


A MASS CONVENTION NEEDED 


The Federation meeting in Chicago 
last Friday illustrated clearly the differ- 
ence between facing and solving a spe- 
cific problem and attempting to deal 
with a vague mass of general conditions. 
On many occasions, when there has been 
some definite action to be taken, some 
specific piece of legislation to be sup- 
ported or opposed, some actual injustice 
to be rectified, the Federation has proved 
itself an efficient and useful agency 
whereby the milling industry was able to 
accomplish results of great importance. 

At present, however, the troubles of 
the industry have no such specific and 
remediable origin. Congress cannot en- 
act laws to stabilize wheat prices, nor 
can it, by legislation, compel foreign 
countries to buy more American flour 
and less wheat. It cannot correct the 
many evil practices which have crept in- 
to every kind of business as the result of 
rapidly declining markets. The millers 
are not threatened by discriminatory 
laws, nor do they expect to have to fight 
over again their battle for fair treat- 
ment in the matter of import duties. 
Such troubles as the trade is experienc- 
ing are the result of general conditions 
existing not only in the United States 
but throughout the world. 

Against such conditions a meeting like 
the one held in Chicago last week can 
accomplish little. It is not a time when 
resolutions, committee reports and rec- 
ommendations and the rest of the para- 
phernalia of trade assemblies can get 
far in the direction of restoring con- 
fidence and re-establishing sound meth- 
ods of doing business. The Federation 
meeting clearly recognized this fact, as 
was shown by the small number ef reso- 
lutions actually adopted, or even pre- 
sented for consideration. Instead, it 
concentrated its attention on trying to 
create a better spirit of hopefulness and 
courage among those present. 


This suggests that what the.milling in- 


dustry particularly needs just at pres- 
ent is a mass convention of the kind 
which, before the war, played so consid- 
erable a part in the trade’s history. Such 
conventions are generally notable, not 
for the addresses made or the resolutions 
recorded, but for the general spirit of 
good fellowship and confidence which 
they engender. The past two years have 
tended to produce intense individualism 


‘in the milling industry, partly, at least, 


as a reaction against the experiences of 
the period when all milling was closely 
under government regulation and con- 
trol. Instead of consistently working 
together, millers of late have tended to 
draw apart, and to forget the larger 
matters which affect their common wel- 
fare. 

A mass convention this summer would 
do much to overcome this spirit of isola- 
tion, and it would accomplish infinitely 
more than any possible amount of ac- 
tivity on the part of committees toward 
arousing the entire trade to the neces- 
sity of maintaining its business stand- 
ards at a uniformly high level. Optim- 
ism, courage, steadfastness, these are 
the qualities most needed just now, and 
these are exactly the things which the 
right kind of a mass convention, wisely 
directed, can bring about. 

This matter was discussed at the Chi- 
cago meeting, but it is understood that 
no definite action was taken, and pre- 
sumably the question remains for the di- 
rectors to answer. If a mass convention 
of the milling industry was ever desir- 
able, it is peculiarly so just now. 
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A PROMISING INTRODUCTION 


The present Secretary of Agriculture 
has held office for only a few weeks, but 
if his career as a member of the cabinet 
is correctly foretold by the address he 
delivered at the conference of grain 
growers’ representatives in Chicago last 
week, it is already safe to predict that 
his administration of his important and 
highly responsible post will be a notably 
successful one. 

In admirably clear, compact phrases 
Mr. Wallace set forth his conception of 
the relations which should exist between 
the department of which he is the head 
and the people of the United States. In 
making this statement he displayed con- 
siderable courage, for not only did he 
tell the assembled grain growers how 
far the Department of Agriculture would 
go in assisting them, but he clearly and 
specifically warned them of the limita- 
tions of this service. 

Moreover, Mr, Wallace gave the grain 
growers the best of advice as to their 
own plans, and his recommendations 
evidently had much to do with the mod- 
eration of their programme as finally 
adopted. While pointing out their clear 
right to organize and to build up any 
system of grain marketing which might 
assist in bringing their products into con- 
sumption with the greatest possible le- 
gitimate profit to themselves, he warned 
them of the dangers of any action tend- 
ing to destroy the existing machinery of 
grain marketing, and pointed out with 
unmistakable clearness that no group 
within a democracy, however important 
it may be to the welfare of the whole, 
can be permitted to act against the best 
interests of the mass of the people. 

A well-defined programme of activity 
is of particular importance to any de- 
partment of government, for the reason 
that its.powers are so great as to make 
vagueness regarding its functions a con- 
stant source of national uneasiness. The 
unfortunate career of the Federal Trade 
Commission has well illustrated this 
point; established to aid American busi- 
ness, the indefiniteness of its purposes 
soon led to a mass of activities not only 
foreign to its original programme but 
diametrically opposed thereto. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has, on vari- 
ous occasions in the past, been some- 
what similarly vague as to its duties, and 
has converted itself into a hindrance and 
menace to the very interests it was 
created to serve. Such a danger is 
minimized by the admirably clear state- 
ment which Secretary Wallace has made; 
he has said exactly what he believes his 
department should do, and what are the 
limits to its functions, and no reasonable 
person can quarrel with the definitions 
he has thus established. 

It promises well for the future that 
the new secretary should thus have de- 
clared himself, publicly and unequivocal- 
ly, at the very outset of his term of 
office. His address in Chicago shows him 
to be clear-headed and courageous, with 
a conception of his department’s func- 
tions which is far-reaching in its oppor- 
tunities for service, but which specifical- 
ly excludes the extension of its work into 
dictatorial control. A secretary of agri- 
culture wise enough to see that the pur- 
pose of his department is to help, not 
to domineer, and firm enough to tell the 
farmers themselves exactly what to ex- 
pect in the way of government support, 
is one thoroughly deserving the confi- 
dence and support of both the growers of 
grain and those who handle their prod- 
ucts after they leave the farm. 
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With July wheat slowly but steadily 
declining, and with cash wheat showing 
a corresponding weakness, it was inevit- 
able that the flour market throughout 
the past week should have been slow. 
Scattering orders were reported in mod- 
erate numbers, but they were practically 
all for small lots and for prompt ship- 
ment. July at the close on April 12 was 
down to $1.101%% in Chicago and $1.03 in 
Kansas City, and even in Minneapolis, 
where the July delivery does not mean 
new crop spring wheat, the option was 
sold at only $1.15. 

Flour buyers everywhere held off as 
much es possible, and many of the sales 
were undoubtedly made at prices con- 
siderably under general quotations. 
These showed a general decline of about 
50c from the week before, while feed 
continued its downward career, bran be- 
ing lower by about $2.50 per ton than it 
was at the beginning of last week. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

April 12 ....... 50 7.90 $7.85 
April 1 ......0- 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ° 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 1 cccccccce 9.50 9.20 9.76 
TAR. 3 ccccceee - 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Dec. 1 ...+. eee 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 2.2000. os 323.66 11.00 10.85 
Oot. 2 ccocesece 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 ..cecece 12.90 12.45 12.10 
ABE. 1 ccccceces 13.55 12.80 12.60 
TUlY 1 wcccvcces 14.30 13.40 13.35 
Junel... ° 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 15 ..... ° 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1 .ccccccee 36.46 14.30 13.06 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Appell 8B .ncccge 00 ‘ 85 
PY OD ear 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ......-. 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Preb, 1 .ccccese ‘ 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Tan, 3 ..cccees ° 7.30 7.35 7.86 
Dee. 1 cscccscee 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Mev. 2 .ccee cose 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Oot, 1 cocccecer 10.30 10.00 10.05 
Sept." 1 wsecccce 10.35 10.26 9.65 
Aug. 1 socoe 212,80 10.85 9.80 
TO 2 ncccveces 11.26 10.86 10.50 
June 19 ...... 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 ....ees - 11.06 10.95 10.70 
May 1..... oses SOR6 10.55 10.35 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

April 3-9 .......- 45 61 36 
March 27-April 2. 52 53 34 
March 20-26 ..... 654 50 35 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average 45 62 39 
January average.. 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
ae 61 40 

May average .... 45 69 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 12 
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was $23.40 per ton, a new low record 
since 1916, which compares with $25.85 
10 days before, the high point of $59.80 
reached last May, and with the following 
first-of-the-month quotations: 

Aprill .... 
March 1 
Feb. 1 .. 
Jan. 2 ...seeee 
Dec, 1 .. 

Nov. 1 .. 





«++ 57.76 





May 1 ..... 


“TRRAR OE 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 13.) 

Nasuvittze.—Flour trade dull, with 
buyers following hand-to-mouth policy. 
Millfeed slow. 

PuitapetPuia.—Flour lower, in sym- 
pathy with decline in wheat. Local job- 
bers are operating very cautiously. Mill- 
feed dull and weak under general pres- 
sure to sell. 

Cotumsvus.—Flour business has shown 
no improvement. Decline in wheat and 
flour seems to be in accord with buyers’ 
views. Trade generally feels that prices 
are bound to seek considerably lower 
levels. Feed dull. 

Miiwavuxker.—Flour business at low 
ebb on account of the sliding grain 
market, which is more demoralized than 
ever. Spring patent reduced 50c bbl, 
rye flour 25@35c. Millfeed weak and 
lower. Oil meal off $1 ton; brewers’ 
grains, $2; gluten feed, 50c. 

Boston.—Flour market dull and de- 
pressed, with prices 25@50c lower on all 
grades and considerable pressure to sell 
shown by millers’ agents. Almost impos- 
sible to interest trade, and offers to 
submit bids meet with little response. 
Millfeed quiet, with market easier; Corn 
meal and oatmeal dull and lower. 

Battimore.—Flour in instances has 
sold 25c bbl lower than quotations, no- 
tably in the case of soft winter near-by 
straight; but most mills are loath to 
make further reductions, in absence of 
any disposition whatever to buy. Every- 
body in this section has decided to lie 
back until the decline has run its course. 
Feed nominally steady and inactive. 

Kansas Crry.—Milling situation shows 
perhaps slightly better tone in South- 
west this week, due to more active do- 
mestic inquiry and to development of 
pronounced demand for the higher 
grades for export to yews Domestic 
buying, however, is still dictated by near- 
by requirements, and volume of business 
done is far from satisfactory to local 
mills. Millfeed continues quiet, with of- 
ferings slightly better. 


Sr. Lovuis—Flour market dull and 
weak, in sympathy with wheat and from 
lack of demand. High grade flours stag- 
nant, but there is a fair demand for 
clears for export. Prices are down 10 
@25c from Saturday, but soft wheat 
flours show the least change, due to a 
fairly steady demand from southern 
markets. Scarcely any demand for mill- 
feed, and not enough business passing 
to reflect actual values. 


Cuicaco.—Flour values have declined 
nominally 20c bbl past four or five days, 
due to weakness of wheat. This reduc- 
tion has not changed the demand to any 
extent. Some very low quotations are 


being made by mills in the Southwest. A 
few have offered their 95 per cent grades 
as low as $6.75, jute, Chicago. The state 
department at Springfield is asking for 
bids on 8,000 bbls of flour of 11 per cent 
gluten, 55 ash and 60 absorption, awards 
to be arinounced next Thursday. 


LONDON BUYING U.S. FLOUR 


Business with American Mills Increasing— 
Spot Flour in Good Demand—Holland 
Market Slightly Improved 


Lonpon, Ene., April 12.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Spot flour continues in good de- 
mand at considerable premium over flour 
for shipment. Volume of business with 
American mills steadily increasing, as 
more in line with Manitoban mills. Lib- 
eral purchases made from Minnesota, 
Kansas and Pacific Coast mills. Mani- 
toba patents offered at 63s, April, sea- 
board. Following prices are for prompt 
shipment from mill: spring wheat pat- 
ents, 64s; straights, 60s; Kansas patents, 
61s; Kansas clears, 56s; Pacific straights, 
51s. Holland market slightly improved. 
More attention given flour for shipment. 


Prices unchanged. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
at current exchange rate: 63s, $8.64; 64s, 
$8.77; 60s, $8.22; 61s, $8.36; 568, $7.68; 51s, 
$6.99. 


United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 
*20 °19 '18 °17 16 15 ‘14 13 ‘12 °11 
98106176 87 91 51 
17 46 











State— 
Kansas. 137152102 45 
Illinois.. 36 57 56 30 
Missouri. 33 60 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 36 
N’braska 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 651 38 
Ohio.... 28 53 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 36 
Okla.... 46 54 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 
Indiana. 23 42 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 34 
Texas... 16 34 9 16 138 26 14 14 11 7 
Penn’a.. 25 29 26 24 26 25 24 22 22 17 
Wash... 20 20 14 11 18 36 25 32 27 26 


Michigan 14 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 7 18 
Iowa.... 8 17 9 8 6141111 7 6 
Carats. 836 8$ 6 ¥F-é¢ @ SOS 
Oregon... 18 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 13 
Virginia. 11 13 13 16 15 17 11 11 9 9 
Kent’cky 6 10 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 10 
Colorado 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 56 8 
Maryl’d. 11 11 11 1110 10 13 8 9 9 
ans ae se Fe. 8.8.8 FF §. F 
Tennessee 4 7 8 6 8 911 8 7 8 
one se Ss ee ei i Fs YF 
Idaho... 8 6 7 6 811 9 8 10 il 
Weer © SES. 4 8 ES Se 8s 
gE ee Se Se ee ee ee ee ee 
AswWees 28888kt $8 8k kt 8 
Montana 4 8 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 7 
Georg. $8 883 664838: 8i=SA SS 
Utah.... 3 3 8 32 6 6 6 & ¢ 8 
Others... 15 11 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 9 
Total 


8, 
U. S. 578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 


SPRING WHEAT 
State °'20 °19 °18 °17 °16 ’°15 °14 °13 '12 ‘11 
N. Dak. 68 65106 56 39 152 82 79144 73 
Minn... 28 35 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 44 
S. Dak. 25 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 62 15 


Wash.. 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 
Idaho.. 16 13 13 9 7 , = & Se 2 
Illinois. 56 8 8 1 .. ar) ta ee oe 
Mont... 16 8 21 10 17 20 7 8 8 6&6 
Iowa... 5 6 15 6 8 6 4 6 6 5& 
Wis.... 8 6 9 38 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Colo... 6 6 6 6 4 4 6 6 6 6 
Neb... 82 6 8 7 @ «ss -&. 2 
Oregon. 56 4 4 4 6 43 8 4 4 
Wye... € 3 & 8 8 2  - 2s 
N. Mex. 2 2 3 1 1 a 2 ee ee | 
Utah... 38 3 4 83.3 22 2 2 2 
Others. 38 4 8 6 2 a = ye 


Totals, 
U. S. 209 205 356 224 156 


— — —] i ee ee 


Totals, " 
all w’t 787 934 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 7380 621 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 10 Apr. 12 
April9 Apr.2 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...264,360 313,065 197,745 392,045 








Ot, POG cccccve 15,110 11,335 8,885 11,875 
Duluth-Superior 15,890 8,500 19,520 21,365 
Miiwaukee ..... 3,535 65,435 8,560 11,500 

Petals 2.08.63 298,895 338,335 234,710 436,785 
Outside mills*..129,125 ...... 114,320 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.428,020 ...... BOR.ORO .cccee 
St. Louis ...... 25,600 24,600 22,800 41,100 
St. Louist ..... 24,200 23,450 34,100 53,800 
Bufalo .ccccces 143,850 148,520 63,195 133,825 
Rochester ..... 7,400 8,100 6,300 12,900 
Chicago ....... 18,500 17,500 6,000 23,500 


Kansas City.... 68,700 71,150 61,500 68,300 
Kansas Cityt...213,610 222,095 199,780 281,730 
1 0 


Omaha ........ ,830 13,685 6,535 14,990 
Toledo ........ 18,900 17,400 19,000 36,880 
Toledof ....... 53,110 51,240 32,855 55,215 
Indianapolis ... 5,885 6,385 8,380 10,255 
Nashville** .... 60,220 60,705 63,345 115,565 
Portland, Oreg.. 18,420 15,945 24,340 33,140 
Seattle ........ 6,860 13,770 39,715 31,500 
Tacoma ....... 19,605 22,960 34,885 19,350 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Apr, 10 Apr. 12 





April 9 April2 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 48 7 75 
OR, PGE ccc cccceve 64 48 37 61 
Duluth-Superior .. 43 23 53 57 
Outside milis* .... 39 48 34 67 
Average spring... 45 52 37 63 
Milwaukee ........ 15 23 36 64 
ee BOD ccccccece 50 49 45 81 
St, Louist ........ $1 30 45 69 
BOEEO cc ccccccecs 86 89 32 80 
Rochester ........ 40 44 34 70 
COED. cc icccccce 62 58 8 90 
Kansas City 60 63 53 83 
Kansas Cityt .. 49 50 46 67 
Omaha ........++. 53 57 27 62 
DOIONS “occcccesece 39 36 40 77 
WOIORST cccccsvece 36 34 44 63 
Indianapolis ...... 26 28 36 45 
Nashville**-,...... 33 34 33 54 
Portland, Oregon... 38 33 57 77 
BOMCtIe .cccccccces 13 25 75 67 
Tacoma .........+ 34 40 61 33 
Totals .ccccccss 42 43 42 69 


Flour output for week ending April 9 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent from week ending April 2. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat-crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 





in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
o———Acres——_,, -—— Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
SSSR? . 2 BREE s2ete8 séase See ase. oe 
1920... 37,993 19,419 57,412 6581 209 790 
1919... 49,105 23,203 72,308 729 205 934 
1918... 37,180 22,051 59,181 6565 366 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1916 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914 36,008 17,533 63,641 685 206 891 
1913 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400--3830 730 
1911 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908... 30,026 .17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904 7,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 


-+. 27,081 
*April 1 estimate, 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, April 12. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS , 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ..... 
Spring standard patent 
SHEER BIS GORE cc caccsccnvcccceccecesceeve 


Hard winter short patent .............. cece 
Hard winter straight ........... 
Hard winter first clear .. 


Soft winter short patent .............. son es 
Soft winter straight .. 
OEE WORGGE IGE MOONE oc cise cusses iccentecte 


ad he eee 

a eee rere 
FEED— 

Serine Bebe wicks cscs cc oC ee seees weceeecess « 

TRO EO IN 6 dion bives 066s cbBb ced eawees 

GAT. ARE SEN fivw cre sn cases Gacoeesgssas'es 

Standard middlings (brown shorts).. 


Flour middlings (gray shorts) ...... 
Red dog te cola iad ak bp 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ey 








Family patent (49’s) 
@8.35 


Seattle ...... gi teases -$ 
San Francisco .......7 


*Includes near-by straights. 


+++ @9.90 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.20@ 8.65 $8.25@ 8.40 $.....@..... $7.60@ 8.00 $.....@..... $8.25@ 8.50 $8.50@ 8.75 $9.25@ 9.75 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.50@ 9.00 
7.90@ 8.35 7.70@ 7.95 cece Daccoe 6.80@ 7.00 --@:; 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 9.25 7.60@ 8.00 © 090s OPS ve8'e 
5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.90 or Ferre 5.25@ 5.75 oo@.. oc0ce@ cons 6.25@ 6.75 oosee GP cece Ce seve gose se Dewees 
7.50@ 7.80 ee ee 7.25@ 7.75 7.80@ 7.50 oo @ine 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.25 7.65@ 8.20 7.50@ 8.25 
6.80@ 7.25 Pee 6.70@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 -°@... 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 o 000 6 OP 0 cee 7.00@ 7.80 ovrcce Doccce 
5.20@ 5.50 ye tye 5.20@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.50 = Pe Spee “a =3.5 a pee eee vevenans 
7.40@ 7.75 © 008 OAM eo ccne --@. 7.25@ 7.50 oe@... 7.75@ 8.00 ee Sere 8.00@ 9.25 0p cOe sees 7.90@ 8.90 
6.35@ 6.65 0-006 0c cece ++-@.. 6.50@ 7.00 oO. *6.00@ 6.25 *6.50@ 7.00 7.85@ 8.25 6.15@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 
5.75@ 6.00 ee errr ++ +@.. 4.75@ 5.00 or Qe re. Pere ee Pee 7.75@ 8.00 wer Sere 5.50@ 6.00 
7.65@ 8.00 7.80@ 7.90 ss Ie -@.., 7 Si) BS Bee Pee 8.256@ 8.75 a a re 
6.60@ 7.10 7.10@ 7.20 co Ducere “eves. @.. --@... 7.00@ 7.60 o@ ecces oo @ occce --@.. -@.. 
19.00 @ 20.00 EG” Spas sdeaces.”. e00es @.... ws, iP 26.00@27.00 27.00@28.00  26.00@27.00 @ 25.50 @ 
18.50@19.50 cece e Docsse 16.00 @17.00 -+@19.00 --@... 6 69s os oses 0000 9 @ «cee + eee» @27.50 orev se Deceee ork Ferre 
19.50 @ 20.00 eres Ferre Fase eM acces, | “Owes @20.00 oo@ cs 30.00@31.00  28.00@29.00 ooee+@28.00 3 .....@.....  28.50@26.00 
18.00 @19.50 «+e++@15.00 17.00@18.00 .....@..... °@... 25.06@26.00 26.00@27.00  25.00@26.00 ots eQREEMD © sence M Gees 
23.50 @ 24.50 21.00@21.50 18.00@19.00 21.00@22.00 -@.....  30.00@31.00 30.00@31.00  26.50@27.50 --»+»@29.50 28.00@30.00 
28,00 @29.00 YS Bee ee Bissvor ereee@....-  36.00@38.00  37.00@38.00  37.00@39.00 aS  * ee 3 lee 
Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
5.35 @6.00 $5.00@5.75 re ee 8.60 @8.80 $7.60@7.90 
«+» @8.60 +o + @6.50 +++ + @9.30 vee» @9.80 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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THE BUILDER OF A GREAT BUSINESS 





Career of the Late Judson M. Bemis, Founder of the Bemis Brother Bag 
Company—A Story of Hard Work, High Principles 
and Splendid Accomplishment 


Judson Moss Bemis, founder of the 
Bemis Brother Bag Company, died in 
Boston on April 6, following an illness 
of several weeks’ duration. The funeral 
services were held in Newton, Mass., a 
suburb of Boston, on Saturday, April 9, 
at ll a.m. Out of respect to his memory 
all the Bemis establishments were closed 
on that day. 

His elder brother, Stephen A. Bemis, 
of St. Louis, who since 1866 had been 
associated with him in this great enter- 
prise, died on Sept. 27, 1919, and there- 
fore the death of Judson M. Bemis re- 
moves the last of the two brothers whose 
names are identified with the company; 
their sons and associates have for some 
years assumed the responsibility of its 
direction, following out consistently the 
fundamental policies which were origi- 
nally established as the basis of the 
business. 

The death of Mr. Bemis, while de- 
plored for personal reasons, will make 
no difference whatever in the continuance 
of the’business, such a contingency hav- 
ing been foreseen and provided for long 
since. Nevertheless, until the end of his 
life, Mr. Bemis took an active interest in 
its affairs, and although he was, at the 
time of his death, in his eighty-eighth 

ear, his keen judgment and sound 

nowledge of conditions remained unim- 
paired. 

The career of the founder of the 
Bemis Brother Bag Company was a 
most interesting one, and illustrates the 

ssibilities of business life in America. 

e was born in Fitchburg, Mass., on 
May 18, 1833, being the third son of 
Stephen and Miriam Thurston (Farwell) 
Bemis. In 1838, his family and that of 
his uncle, Henry Farwell, started for the 
West, travelling in wagons. At Buf- 
falo, N. Y., the party took the steamer 
to Detroit, and thence journeyed over- 
land to Fort Dearborn, later known as 
Chicago. 

The travellers decided that they would 
not remain overnight on the banks of the 
river on account of the mosquitoes and 
for fear of fever and ague, and therefore 

ushed on across the stream to Oak 

idge, now Oak Park, where they 
camped for the night. The following 
day they proceeded to Light House 
Point, Ogle County, Illinois, where they 
found a log hut which served as tempo- 
rary quarters for one family, while the 
other camped in the wagons. 

Henry Farwell, the uncle, was much 
disappointed with the prospects, and 
urged that the party immediately return 
to the East and seek a more encouraging 
opportunity in New York state, but his 
wife, Nancy Farwell, did not propose to 
make such a long journey in vain, and 
emphatically announced that, since they 
had ‘come so far, here they would remain 
and here they would bring up their chil- 
dren. This settled the matter, and the 
travellers proceeded to make the best of 
their rather unpromising outlook. 

Stephen Bemis acquired a farm of 120 
acres, and upon this the family built a 
frame house. Subsequently a brick wing 
was added to it, the bricks being made 
by the owner and his family. Stephen 
A. Bemis, the elder son, assisted in this 
work. 

There was no farm machinery in the 
West in those days. When the wheat 
was harvested, the farmer scooped out a 
place in the earth and pounded it down 
hard; the wheat was laid on this floor 
with the heads to the center. Judson 
Bemis has told of his early experience 
in driving the horses round and round, 
and so shelling out the wheat, which was 
winnowed by hand, placed in bags and 
loaded on wagons to be hauled to the 
mill, or to Chicago, where it was sold for 
75 cents a bushel. It cost 25 cents a 
bushel to market the wheat, leaving 50 
cents net. Forty bushels made a load 
and netted twenty dollars; about half of 
this was invested in groceries, shoes and 
other supplies, and the remainder, ten 
dollars, went for taxes. Thére were a 
few™sheep on the farm; the wool was 
sheared, washed and dried. The farm- 


er’s wife carded and spun it into yarn. 
It was then hauled forty miles to a 
weaving mill, where the millowner took 
part to pay for the warps which he fur- 
nished, and the remainder supplied cloth 
for the members of the family. A tailor 
in Daysville cut the cloth to fit, and the 
housewife sewed it into garments. Farm- 
ing machinery came to the West in 
1845-46 


From 1844 to 1849, Judson Bemis 
worked on his father’s farm. His mother 
died and, after a time, his father mar- 
ried again. Becoming weary of farming, 
the elder Bemis in 1849 started for the 
California gold fields. The party with 
which he set out on this long journey 
finally arrived at its destination, but left 
its wagons and oxen on the trail. 

After his father went to California, 
his stepmother rented the farm, and Jud- 
son Bemis worked for a _ neighborin 
farmer for twelve dollars a month an 
board. This proving unsatisfactory, he 
was employed by his uncle until his 
father returned from California, after 
his unsuccessful adventure in search of 
gold. 

In consideration of the fact that he 
had taken care of himself during his 
father’s absence, he was given permission 
to follow his own devices in future, and 
availing himself of the opportunity he 
started for Chicago to seek his fortune. 
He arrived there in the spring of 1852, 
being nineteen years old. He found work 
with Thomas Hale & Company, who were 
shippers and freight handlers, loading 
lake steamers at their dock. His salary 
was two hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, and he remained six years with 
this firm. 

Late in the year 1858, Judson Bemis 
took the step which was to Fy the 
foundation of his fortune. is cousin, 
Simeon Farwell, owned a small bag fac- 
tory in Chicago, which he had visited 
casually a few times. Although Judson 
Bemis might have continued in the em- 
ploy of Thomas Hale & Company at a 
fair salary, he determined to go into 
business for himself. Simeon Farwell 
had some surplus machinery, and agreed 
to put this in as part of the capital, the 
remainder being a little money saved by 
young Judson from his slender salary. 

Thus equipped, and being little more 
than twenty-five years old, the young 
man arrived in St.. Louis just before the 
first of January, 1859. He rented a 
small second floor room with an outside 
stairway and a hand hoisting elevator for 
a factory, and here he installed his sec- 
ondhand machinery. With neither goods 
nor customers, the name of J. M. Bemis 
& Company was painted on the sign. By 
the time the machinery was in place 
some material had been acquired, and a 
man and three girls were put to work 
and began to make up bags for cus- 
tomers yet to be secured. 

Having thus started his venture, young 
Bemis set out to find some one to buy 
his bags. He was fortunate in securing 
an order for two hundred half barrel 
sacks, to be delivered at the rate of fifty 
a day, from W. T. Hazard, of the Broad- 


way Mills. This order was promptly 
filled, the bags being printed on a hand 
press. Mr. Hazard was so well satisfied 


that he gave the young manufacturer the 
privilege of using him as a reference, but 
he was somewhat afraid that the machine 
sewn bag would not prove strong enough. 
With characteristic faith and courage 
Judson Bemis guaranteed his product, 
and. was never called upon to pay dam- 
ages. 

The struggle to build up business for 
the new factory must have been a hard 
one. In those days there were no lists 
of flour mills, and Judson Bemis, in 
order to develop trade, used to go every 
day to the levee, as the river wharf is 
called in St. Louis, where, being loaded 
and unloaded from steamboats, could be 
found large shipments of flour. He 
would take from these piles of freight 
the names of the mills, their locations 
and the names of the owners. With this 
information in hand he would return to 


his little factory and write letters to the 
millers and merchants who bought flour, 
soliciting their business. 

At that time flour was almost entirely 
packed in barrels, and for many years 
thereafter, in fact until a comparatively 
recent date, the cotton or jute sack was 
not in general use for flour. It was only 
when the wooden package became pro- 
hibitive in price that bags as flour con- 
tainers became universal. Thus Judson 
Bemis met not only conditions unfavor- 
able to a new and small factory, but also 
a custom which was old established and 
well intrenched, the barrel being not only 
preferred because it was stouter and 
stronger than the bag, but because it was 
in demand by the consumer for domestic 
and other purposes. 

With infinite patience and persever- 
ance the founder of the Bemis company 
labored diligently to develop his busi- 
ness. It was not long after he had made 
a start that his cousin, Edward J. 
Brown, came from Chicago and joined 
him. They bought out the interest of 
Simeon Farwell, who had contributed of 
his surplus machinery to start the little 
factory, and the name of the firm was 
changed to Bemis & Brown. The latter 
was sent to Boston to open an office for 
the purchase of cotton goods. 

Then came the Civil War, during which 
the newly established concern must have 
encountered many difficulties, both in ob- 
taining material and in financing its 
steadily growing business. In 1865, Jud- 
son Bemis met in St. Louis a young lady 
from Massachusetts, Miss Alice Cogs- 
well, and on November 21, 1866, they 
were married in Cambridge, Mass. In 
this same year, the interest of Edward 
J. Brown was bought out, and Stephen 
A. Bemis joined his brother in the busi- 
ness, the firm name becoming Bemis 
Brother & Company. 

In four years, Stephen A. Bemis hav- 
ing mastered the details of the business, 
his brother decided to leave the manage- 
ment of the St. Louis factory and store 
to him. Accordingly, in 1870, he re- 
moved to Boston, took charge of the 
office there, and henceforth devoted him- 
self to the buying of material and the 
financing of the business. For fifteen 
years he performed this arduous work 
with but one assistant. 

It was about 1876 that the writer of 
this article first became acquainted with 
the Bemis establishment in St. Louis, and 
then only in a casual way as an occa- 
sional caller. Its factory was still of 
modest dimensions, and the store or 
warehouse not remarkable for its size. 
It was obviously prosperous, and above 
all highly respectable. Stephen A. Bemis, 
in charge, had his desk at the rear of 
the ground floor, surrounded by a modest 
staff of bookkeepers and salesmen. He 
was a bland and courteous gentleman, 
with a kindly heart and a pleasant man- 
ner. The way to his office was through 
bales of material piled high on either 
side, agreeably redolent with the odors 
of cotton and jute. Like many another 
St. Louis business house, founded on the 
highest principles of commercial probity 
and mercantile honor, it suggested well- 
established prosperity, but there was 
nothing to indicate more than local im- 
portance, and the great era of develop- 
ment in the bag industry in which the 
house of Bemis was destined to be fore- 
most had not yet begun. 

A few years later, the Bemis Brother 
Bag Company opened its Minneapolis 
branch establishment. Branches in Oma- 
ha, New .Orleans, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Houston, Peoria, Winnipeg, Mem- 
phis, San Francisco, Seattle, New York 
and other places followed, until today 
the great company has fifteen factories, 
and a large financial and buying office 
in Boston, not to mention its various col- 
lateral interests. It gives generously 
recompensed employment to thousands 
of people, and the initial sale of two 
hundred half barrel sacks made by Jud- 
son M. Bemis to W. T. Hazard in 1859, 
the first order received for Bemis bags, 
is now daily multiplied to an infinite de- 
gree in all its great and far-spread fac- 
tories. 

All this, and much more that the writer 
hereof knows nothing about, Judson M. 
Bemis lived to see accomplished during 
his lifetime, and as the logical result of 
his daring venture in leaving Chicago 
with his slender capital and his cousin’s 
surplus machinery to establish himself in 
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St. Louis. It was something to make a 
man feel proud, and he might justly have 
boasted of what he had accomplished, but 
the founder of the Bemis Brothers Bag 
Company never exalted himself; he re- 
mained the most simple and unassuming 
of men. 

Mrs. Bemis died on October 18, 1917. 
Albert Farwell Bemis, of Boston, the 
son of Judson M. Bemis, is president 
of the Bemis Brother Bag Company. 
Two daughters also survive, Mrs. F. M. 
P. Taylor, of Colorado Springs, and 
Mrs. R. S. Parsons, of Seattle. During 
recent years, Mr. Bemis spent much of 
his time with his children, and especially 
in Colorado, becoming a benefactor of 
Colorado College when he endowed the 
Bemis School of Business Administra- 
tion. 





HOMINY CO. INSOLVENCY 


William O. Peirson Appointed Receiver for 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co.—Financial 
Condition Called Hopeless 


Bautrmore, Mp., April 9.—William O. 
Peirson, treasurer Union Trust Co., has 
been appointed, by consent, receiver for 
the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., under 
$50,000 bond. It is said the bill of com- 
plaint alleges that the hominy company 
is hopelessly insolvent and unable to 
meet its immediate and maturing obliga- 
tions; that the complainants, who brought 
the suit for themselves and all other 
creditors of the company, are: Union 
Trust Co., of Maryland, promissory note 
for $25,000, dated Aug. 30, 1920; Balti- 
more Trust Co., note for $10,880.98, dated 
Nov. 30, 1920; National Bank of Com- 
merce, note for $3,050.26, dated Sept. 8, 
1920, and Guaranty Trust Co., of New 
York, note for $55,000, dated Oct. 20, 
1920, on which $27,921.28 is said to re- 
main unpaid. 

It is stated that the plant and prop- 
erty of the company are subject to a 
first mortgage deed of trust under which 
there are now outstanding $55,000 par 
value first mortgage bonds; that there 
has also been issued and is outstanding 
scrip of the face value of $55,000, in 
addition to certain securities known as 
“debenture A” certificates of the face 
value of $101,450. The scrip and certifi- 
cates, it is said, are prior in rank to the 
company’s general creditors. 

It is further stated that it was alleged 
in the bill of complaint that the company 
had outstanding notes of about $450,000, 
a large portion of which was overdue, 
and was also indebted on open accounts 
amounting to about $75,000; that certain 
creditors of the company were said to 
be pressing their claims, which might re- 
su]t in a waste of the company’s assets; 
that to preserve the assets for equitable 
distribution among all the creditors the 
appointment of a receiver was said to 
be necessary, and that in its answer the 
company admitted the allegations in the 
bill of complaint. 

Cares H, Dorsey. 








TO CONVENE IN CHICAGO 


Grain Dealers’ National Association Will 
Hold Convention This Year on Oct. 10, 
11, 12—Big Attendance Expected 


The board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association announces 
that it has voted to hold the 1921 con- 
vention of this organization at Chicago, 
Ill, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10, 11 and 12. Headquarters 
have not yet. been selected. 

The directors of the association had 
considered the advisability of meeting at 
Galveston, Texas, this year, but after 
mature deliberation they decided that it 
would not be advisable to go so far away 
from the center of cereal production, 
owing to the general business depression 
and the big increase in passenger rates 
the past year. 

A big attendance is expected at Chi- 
cago, owing to the central location of 
the city. 








According to the German government 
cotton bureau, the consumption of cotton 
in Germany in the year ended July 31, 
1920, was as follows: American, 355,977 
bales; Indian, 73,709; Egyptian, 14,467; 
miscellaneous, 40,758; total, 484,911 bales. 
In the five years directly preceding the 
war, Germany’s average annual con- 
sumption of cotton was 1,714,000 bales, 
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FEDERATION MEETS IN CHICAGO 





President Goetzmann Urges a New “Eckhart Plan’’ for Milling— About 75 
Present—Many of ‘‘Old Guard’’ Absent—Problems of Millers 
Discussed at Dinner at Union League Club 


Cuicaco, Int., April 9.—There probab- 
ly has not been a time in many years, 
perhaps since the trying days of the 
consigning of flour, when a group of 
millers gathered with more desire to 
learn where their real troubles lie than 
was true of the 75 or so who came to 
Chicago Friday, April 8, to attend the 
nineteenth annual meeting of directors, 
delegates and members of the Millers’ 
National Federation, held at the Black- 
stone Hotel. The millers came from 14 
states, as far south as Texas, east to 
New York and west to western Okla- 
homa. 

Before proceeding with the regular 
programme, President Goetzmann asked 
all present to rise and spend a brief time 
in reflection on two millers who were no 
longer present. He referred to J. B. 
Hupp, of Wichita, Kansas, and George 
H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg, Ind., both for- 
mer directors. Those in attendance then 
stood for a minute in memory of these 
gentlemen. 

The directors’ meeting then began, 
with the following directors present: 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Henry M. Allen, 
W. G. Crocker, J. L. Grigg, C. B. Jen- 
kins, Joseph Le Compte, George S. Mil- 
nor, C. L. Roos, B. B. Sheffield, G. G. 
Sohlberg, Walter Stern, D. E. Stott and 
George P. Urban. The president’s ad- 
dress and the reports of the secretary, 
treasurer and export agent are printed 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 


GENERAL MEETING 


After the directors’ meeting, the meet- 
ing of directors, delegates and members 
was called to order by Vice President 
Henry M. Allen. A _ nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Hamilton, 
Plant, Meek, Rowe, McLemore, Long, 
Goodman and Roos, was appointed, and 
then the various committee reports, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, were pre- 
sented. 

A motion was made and passed that 
there be less general publicity given to 
the deliberations of the Federation meet- 
ings. Some members have been opposed 
to the publishing verbatim of the reports 
of the proceedings. 

C. B. Jenkins, chairman of the com- 
mittee on millers’ mutual insurance, of- 
fered the following resolutions, which 
were passed after considerable discus- 
sion: 

Whereas, For nearly half a century the 
flour millers and grain dealers of this coun- 
try have been furnished safe indemnity at 
minimum cost against loss by fire and other 
casualties by mutual insurance companies or- 
ganized and controlled by themselves; and 

Whereas, During all that time the com- 
panies have paid their losses promptly and 
satisfactorily, amounting in the aggregate 
to many millions of dollars, and at the same 
time saving many millions more in premiums 
that would have been paid but for the ex- 
istence of these companies; and 

Whereas, It now develops that insurance 
interests antagonistic to all the distinctive 
features involving the co-operative principles 
upon which our mutual companies are based 
are making a concerted and determined 
drive to discredit the whole system of mu- 
tual insurance; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration hereby expresses its entire confidence 
in the flour mill and grain insurance com- 
panies and their present directors and man- 
agers, and pledges its continued support as 
long as they furnish the present high stand- 
ard of protection against the various hazards 
incident to our business; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary is hereby in- 
structed to furnish each mutual insurance 
company in any way identified with our in- 
terests a copy of these resolutions as an 
earnest of our appreciation and good will. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first business at the afternoon ses- 
sion was the report of the nominating 
committee and the election of directors. 
All the directors whose terms expired 
were re-elected, as follows: Henry M. 
Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; 
William G. Crocker, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; Guy W. Everett, Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn; W. L. Harvey, International Mill- 
ing Co., New Prague, Minn; E. M. Kelly, 
Liberty Mills, Nashville; A. C. Loring, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus; Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond; David E, Stott, David Stott 


Flour Mills, Detroit, and George P. Ur- 
ban, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 
In addition, L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of the late J. B. 
Hupp. 

The report of the committee on legis- 
lation was then discussed. The secre- 
tary called attention to the fact that the 
chairman of that committee had recom- 
mended that this meeting go on record 
as favoring, or opposing, the inclusion 
in the decimal weight bill of the 140-lb 
package. “The reason it was not in- 
cluded in the first place was because this 
was truly a decimal bill, but we had to 
break it down in order to accommodate 
our friends of the Pacific Coast with 
their feed packages. On the Pacific 
Coast wheat is handled altogether in 
bags, and those bags will not carry 100 
lbs of feed. Therefore in this decimal 
weight bill provision is made for feed 
to be carried in bags of 60, 70 and 80 
Ibs. Having broken down the decimal 
feature, I would favor heartily the in- 
clusion as a permissible package for 
flour the 140-lb sack, and the chairman 
of your committee on legislation so rec- 
ommends.” The resolution was adopted. 

The report of the committee on crop 
improvements was then taken up for 
discussion. The suggestion was made in 
the report that it be urged upon ‘the 
millers in the various sections that they 
organize _— of their own through 
their local association to work toward 
the improvement of crops, as it was 
thought impossible for the millers of Kan- 
sas to be interested in a Minnesota crop, 
or Minnesota millers in the Ohio crop. 
The report as offered was approved. 

FEED TRADE RULES 

The next question was with reference 
to the proposed national trade rules 
covering transactions in feedingstuffs. 
Mr. Crocker said that for years millers 
have been trying to secure uniformity in 
state legislation, but that at present 
there is absolutely no uniformity in trad- 
ing in feedingstuffs throughout the coun- 
try. He added that there is practically 
only one market, Minneapolis, that really 
has rules that are effective. 

The various interests all came together 
six months ago, he said, and urged that 
a committee from the Federation join 
with a committee from the Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association and the Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Association in an attempt to formu- 
late rules and regulations that would 
pertain to all markets. These commit- 
tees worked separately, and finally on 
March 11-12 there was a joint meeting 
in Chicago, at which the rules as printed 
were formulated. With one modification 
he presented the rules for adoption by 
the Federation. The modification that he 
wished to offer to clarify Rule 12 was 
read, as follows: 

A. It is understood that all feedstuffs are 
sold or purchased as being in sound and 
merchantable condition unless otherwise ex- 
pressly provided; and that all feedstuffs shall 
be guaranteed by seller to reach first un- 
loading point in the same condition, unless 
damaged in transit through the fault of the 
common carrier, such guaranty as to keeping 
quality to not exceed 40 days in transit from 
date of shipment when not held on buyer’s 
order. When held on buyer’s order the guar- 
anty to end within 30 days. 

Following the reading of the rules, 
more or less discussion took place. E. C, 
Dryer, of the Dryer Commission Co., St. 
Louis, reviewed the work that had been 
done to establish fair trading rules. He 
asked that the millers come to some sort 
of an agreement, as it would make it 
easier for the trade at large to carry on 
its business. 

MASS CONVENTION 

Just before adjournment, President 
Goetzmann spoke of the possibilities of 
another mass convention. He said that 
he was sure many millers would favor 
getting together and holding a two or 
three days’ convention at some desirable 
place, as in former times. No action 
was taken. 


NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


After the meeting the new board of 
directors elected the following officers; 


first vice president, Charles L. Roos; 
second vice president, Henry M. Allen; 
secretary, A. P. Husband; treasurer, 
Frank B. Rice; export agent, F. H. 
Price; official counsel, Reed & Rogers. 


MR, GOETZMANN’S DINNER 


After calling the regular meeting to 
order, President Goetzmann said that he 
had in mind a dinner given by B. A. 
Eckhart, president of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., some four or five years 
ago, to a group of millers. Mr. Eckhart 
at that time pointed out wherein millers 
generally were not milling at a fair 
profit. Mr. Goetzmann said he felt that 
another round table dinner would be 
beneficial, and he therefore extended an 
invitation to every miller present to dine 
with him at the Union League Club that 
evening. Many of the millers accepted 
the invitation. 

After coffee and cigars had _ been 
served, President Goetzmann said that 
he had extended the invitation to the 
millers present in order that they might 
exchange views, study conditions and re- 
turn home hopeful of an early improve- 
ment in milling. 

One of the first speakers of the eve- 
ning was a southwestern miller, whose 
speech had as much buoyancy in it, even 
under present conditions, as most mill- 
ers would have during ordinary times. 
This miller said that he knew the mill- 
ing business was not going to the bad. 
Another miller said he thought that a 
part of the trouble at the present time 
was due to mill salesmen being too en- 
thusiastic for business, and failing to 
make a proper, rigid contract. 

President Goetzmann called attention 
to the Federation motto of some time 
ago, “A contract is a contract.” He in- 
quired if the millers present would re- 
turn home with a firm determination to 
carry out every contract they enter into, 
and in order to learn their views he 
asked those who would agree to the Fed- 
eration motto, and would live up to it, to 
raise their right hands. 

It was noticeable all through the meet- 
ing that many millers expressed the be- 
lief and hope that the trade would go 
into the new crop with values far less 
than they are at present. As one miller 
expressed it, we were not likely to have 
any decided return to normal milling and 
the buying of flour until wheat has de- 
clined to less than $1, because of the fact 
that most flour buyers, large and small, 
including bakers, will not invest in mill 
products at the present or former values 
of flour. 

One miller called attention to the rela- 
tive cost of milling compared with 1913, 
mentioning particularly the cost of bags, 
the decline in the price of feed from $57 
to $20 ton, and the inability of many 
millers to get at the actual cost of pro- 
ducing a barrel of flour. He stated that, 
according to his calculations, there was 
an increase in the cost of milling of 222 
per cent since 1913. 

There were no final actions taken, reso- 
lutions. offered, or promises made before 
the dinner ended. President Goetzmann 
was assured, however, that his thought- 
fulness in bringing the millers together 
would unquestionably bring good results. 


Those Present 

Ohio: Hénry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy; L. B. Miller, the Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield; H, G. Spear, Mid-West Flour 
Mills Co., Columbus; F. E. Barker, Carr 
Milling Co., Hamilton; C. U. Rechsteiner, 
Wellington Mills & Elevator Co., Wellington; 
Cc. A. Owens, Marion National Mill Co., 
Marion; J. A. Long, London Mill Co., Lon- 
don; Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, Columbus; B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus. 


Indiana: Charles T. Johnson, Home Mill 
& Grain Co., Mount Vernon; John L. Igle- 
heart, Igleheart Bros., Evansville; I. E. 
Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; 
Otto Knauss, Phoenix Flour Mills, Evans-. 
ville; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co., 
Noblesville; John F, Russell, Garland Milling 
Co., Greensburg; Car! W. Sims, Sims Milling 
Co., Frankfort; W. W. Suckow, Suckow Mill- 
ing Co., Franklin; L. 8. Conarroe, Sims Mill- 
ing Co., Frankfort, 

Kansas: Horatio V. Nye, Weber Flour 
Mills Corp., Salina; Charles L. Roos, Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington; William H. Clev- 
enger, Tyler & Co., Junction City; M. B. 
MeNair, Lyons Milling Co., Hutchinson; V- 
P. Campbell, Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay 
Center. 


Missouri: M. E. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; F. E. Eichler, St. 
Louis Millers’ Club and Modern Miller, St. 
Louis; H. G. Craft, Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co., St. Louis; E. C. Dreyer, 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis; EB, C, 
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Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; 
Samuel Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis; Herbert A. Porter, Modern Miller, 
St. Louis; David N. Sosland, Milling & Grain 
News, St. Louis; Theodore F. Ismert, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; R. W. 
Lightburne, Jr., Kansas City; L. E. Moses, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Robert 
R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
i Hugo Roos, Modern Miller, Kansas 
City, 

Kentucky: Joseph Le Compte and John D. 
Allen, Lexington Roller Mills Co,., Lexington. 


Tennessee> Ben Deutsch, American Bag 
Co.; Memphis; C. B, Stout, Portland Flouring 
Mills, Memphis; J. B. McLemore, Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, Nashville. 


Wisconsin: E, O. Wright, Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie; Walter Stern, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; Frank H. 
Blodgett, Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville; C. 
H,. Hooker, Northern Milling Co., Wausau. 


Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, Jr, Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., Omaha; W. V. Macartney, 
York Milling & Grain Co., York; W. H. 
Yohe, Updike Milling Co., Omaha; A. R. 
Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Milling Co., 
Grand Island; J. N. Campbell, Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, Omaha; E, L, Stancliff, 
Crete Mills, Crete. 


Minnesota: B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. L. Goetzmann, 
Southern Minnesota Mills, and president 
Millers’ National Federation, Minneapolis; 
William G,. Crocker, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; A. L. Goodman, Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co., Duluth; Charles T. Olson, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 


Oklahoma: G. G. Sohlberg, Acme Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City. 


New York: George P. Urban, George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo; Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal Milling Co., Lockport; W. V. Ham- 
ilton, William Hamilton & Son, Caledonia. 


Illinois: J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., 
Sparta; Otto J. Hezel, Hezel Milling Co., 
East St. Louis; Charles D. Sutton, Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago; O. H. Raschke, Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, Chicago; E. S. Wagner, 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; W. E. 
Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa; Edward 
Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling Co., Ger- 
mantown; Julius, Postel, Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah; George S. Milnor, Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton; Frank B, Rice, Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; Charles H. 
Challen, .The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; 
Charles J. Hezel, Hezel Milling Co., East St. 
Louis; John E, Bacon, American Miller, Chi- 
cago; F. S. Danforth, Millers’ National In- 
surance Co., Chicago; A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; 
R. Eaton Fedou, Operative Miller, Chicago; 
Cc, M. Yager and Fred W. Colquhoun, Mod- 
ern Miller, Chicago; M. E. Gifford, Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago; J. C. Adderly, Integrity 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago; M. Deutsch, 
Mente & Co., Chicago. 


Texas: James E. Haviland, Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, 


Pennsylvania: A. E. Brecht, 
Milling Co., Philadelphia. 


Michigan: F, A, Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids; J. P. Thoman, Thoman Mill- 
ing Co., Lansing; George A. Amendt, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe; William 8S, Rowe, Val- 
ley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; David 
E, Stott, Detroit; Henry R. Martini, John 
Cc. Liken & Co,, Sebewaing; Ralph A. Voigt, 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Frank T. 
King, King Milling Co., Lowell; Frank B. 
Drees, secretary Michigan State Millers’ As- 
sociation, Lansing; Christian Breisch, Chris- 
tian Breisch & Co., Lansing. 


C, H. Cwatten. 


Wisconsin 





MILL WINS ARBITRATION 


Question of Delivery of Flour With Over 13% 
Per Cent Moisture Decided in Favor 
of Minneapolis Mill 


New York, N. Y., April 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—An arbitration before the 
flour committee of the Produce Exchange 
between W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
and the Russell-Miller Milling Co., which 
has absorbed the attention of the trade 
here during the past two weeks, was de- 
cided today in favor of the mill. Twenty 
thousand barrels were involved, but four 
cars delivered were taken as-a standard. 
The question at issue was whether or not 
flour containing more than 131% per cent 
moisture was deliverable. The flour in- 
spected sound and uniform, and there 
was no question as to quality except on 
the point specified. 

W. QuacKkEeNnsBUSH. 








DEFERRED CABLE SERVICE RESUMED 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. an- 
nounces that, commencing April 9, de- 
ferred cable service is reinstated to the 
leading countries in Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, Australasia and South America. 
The deferred service will be on the usual 
basis of plain language and deferment 
in favor of full rate messages, and the 
carrying of a prefix as heretofore. 

The tariff in all cases will be exactly 
one half the regular, or full rate, to 
country of destination. The former dif- 
ferential of three cents per word on 
= Britain and Ireland will not pre- 
vail, 
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GRAIN IN GOOD CONDITION 


Winter Wheat Gives Promise of Bumper 
Crop and Early Harvest—Cold Weather 
Does No Damage of Widespread Nature 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Much cooler weather pre- 
vailed the past three days, but there was 
no serious frost. The ing wheat 
crop in Missouri and southern Illinois 
mas never was in better condition 
than it is now, and prospects are very 
encouraging for a bumper crop and an 
early harvest. No insect infestation has 
been reported, and the general condition 
of the crop is said to be at least 95 per 
cent. 


Kawnsas Crry, Mo., April 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat continues to make 
heavy growth under erally ideal con- 
ditions throughout fhe Southwest, and 
prospects are very gratifying for a ban- 
ner crop year. Condition of the Okla- 
homa crop is 7 per cent better than the 
10-year average. t severe weather 
and driving winds set wheat back in some 
sections of Kansas, but with favorable 
weather from now on, the final yield will 
not be seriously reduced. Temperatures 
again warm and springlike. 


Inpranapous, Inp., April 11.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Cold weather in Indiana 
Sunday night subjected growing wheat 
to a severe test, but agricultural experts 
at Purdue University believe no wide- 
spread permanent damage was done. 

Jackson and Washington counties, in 
the southern part of the state, together 
with some adjoining counties, appear to 
be the most likely territory for loss, tem- 
acy one to five degrees below freez- 

g prevailing. This is due to the fact 
_ that recent warm weather has caused the 

ain to develop rapidly, and the plants 

ad reached — stage, making them 
especially susceptible to low. tempera- 
tures. Information from that region in- 
dicates that most farmers believe their 
loss will be considerable. 

A difference of several degrees in nor- 
mal .temperature exists between the 
northern and southern parts of Indiana, 
causing crops of all kinds to develop 
more rapidly in the latter. In all cases, 
however, the Purdue authorities point 
out that any loss may be overcome to 
some degree by favorable weather from 
now on. Freezing weather, March 28 and 
29, caused considerable damage in dif- 
ferent localities to pasture lend. and 
particularly to clover and alfalfa fields. 

Corn has been "tagger in only a few 
counties, and it has not yet appeared 
above the ground; consequently, it 
escaped anv possible loss. Oats are up 
in most places, but it is believed that, as 
a rule, the plants were not far enough 
advanced to be injured. 


Totepo, Ouro, April 9.—The weather 
has continued unusually favorable for 
the growing crop, with plenty of sunshine 
and additional moisture. Not in years 
has the crop as a whole presented a bet- 
ter appearance at this time of the year. 
All vegetation is advanced from three 
to four weeks beyond normal. Fruit 
trees have been in full bloom this week, 
and trees are leafing out. Considerable 

lowing and seeding of oats has already 

een accomplished. 


Nasnuvitiz, Texn., April 9.—The out- 
look for the winter wheat crop in Ten- 
nessee as of April 1, 1921, was the most 
favorable since 1914, according to G. 
L. Morris, statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
condition was 94 per cent. The report 
states that the acreage is far below nor- 
mal, but the indications are for a 
yield. Mild weather has helped the plant 
to put on ~ root growth. The condi- 
tion April 1, 1920, was 66 per cent. 


Saw Francisco, Cat., April 9.—The 
California co-operative crop reporting 
service announces that weather condi- 
tions during March were generally favor- 
able to all crops. Grain of kinds 
made a good growth, and much seeding 
of Varley resulted, following the delay 
occasioned by excessive aithios during 
February. condition of wheat on 
April 1 was 93 per cent normal, com- 
pared with 91 on same date last year, 
and a 10-year average of 89. 

Conditions have been generally favor- 
able for the wheat crop, with the excep- 
tion of Fresno, Kings and Tulare coun- 


‘ office of the Mid- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ties, where lack of rainfall has been very 
noticeable. A considerable area around 
Tulare. Lake, Kin See Se 
ably never be cut. It will be that 
780,000 acres were sown for the 1920 
crop, of which about 650,000 were har- 
vested. The preliminary estimate of the 
area sown for the’ 1921 crop was 702,000 


acres. 

The official estimate of the acrea 
sown to barley and oats will not be ma 
until June, but inasmuch as the planting 
is made yd in California, a preliminary 
inquiry of the acreage as compared with 
last year was made as of April l. A 
tabulation of returns to date indicates 
the acreage sown to barley will be slight- 
ly less than in 1920. More of a decrease 
is indicated in the area sown to oats. 

Reports from correspondents indicate 


that the present supply of farm labor is’ 


about 99 per cent of the normal supply, 
while the demand is only 93 per cent of 
the normal requirements. rom these 
figures it would 2 wy that the present 
supply of farm labor is about 106 per 
cent of the demand, while in 1920 it was 
about 81 per cent. 





DEATH OF J. E. LOUGHRY 


Retired President of Loughry Bros. Milling 
& Grain Co, Dies at Indianapolis— 
He Was 78 Years Old 


Inpranapouis, Inp., April 9.—Joseph 
E. Loughry, of Monticello, Ind., until 
three years ago president of the Loughry 
Bros. Milling & Grain Co., situated in 
that city, died of uremic poisoning yes- 
terday in St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, where he had been brought for 
treatment. He was 78 years old, and the 
end came after three days of acute ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Loughry for years had been one of 
the most prominent of the Indiana mill- 
ers, and, starting in a small way, in 1872, 
had built up one of the best known of 
the Indiana mills. When advancing years 
made it inadvisable for him to continue 
longer the tasks involved in being the 
head of a large concern, he decided to 
retire, and was succeeded by William N. 
Loughry, his only son. 

Born in Indiana County, Pennsylvania, 
on Sept. 4, 1842, he moved to La Fayette 
in this state when his family decided to 
come west, and while he still was a boy. 
In 1859 he went to Monticello, where he 
lived the remainder of his life. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, he enlisted 
in Company D of the Twelfth Indiana 
Infantry in his home town, and served 
until the close of the conflict. He was 
an active member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic and the Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. 

n addition to a widow and his son, 
he is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
W. E. Clapham, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Mrs. W. C. Taylor, of Vancouver, 
Wash., a brother, Cloyd Loughry, of 
Monticello, and a sister, Amy Loughry, 
also of Monticello. He was the uncle 
of Chester Loughry, who this week was 
appointed secretary of the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission by Governor Mc- 
Cray, and who will have his headquarters 
in this state. Epwarp H. ZrecNner. 








SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS MEET 

Bmoincuam, Ata., April 12.— (Special 
Telegram)—The seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Southeastern Association of 
the Baking Industry is in session here. 
Bakers attending are taking an active in- 
terest in the proceedings. Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, director American Institute of 
ae See an interesting talk on the 
work being done by the committee on 
definitions of standards at Washington. 
C. N. Power, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
brought greetings from the national 
body. J. W. McClinton, secretary, said 


the 5c loaf is the greatest economic’ 


evil in the bakery business. 
J. Harny Woorrice. 





MID-WEST OPENS EASTERN OFFICE 

Totepo, Ouro, April 9,—The New York 
est Flour Mills, Inc., 
23-25 Beaver Street, will be open and 
ready for business April 15. The open- 
ing of this office means a direct eastern 
connection for each individual Mid-West 
mill. Heretofore it has been found dif- 
ficult to handle clears, low grades; and 


also rye products and millfeed, from 
Columbus, and it is expected that these 
roducts can now be handled to far 
ter advantage. It is needless to say 
that the company will be in a much bet- 
ter position to sell straights and patents, 
not only in domestic markets, but for 
export. 
me mills have the impression that 
the company is only handling Mid-West 
brands. This is not, and never has been, 
the case. The main purpose is to handle 
and dispose of all flour regardless of the 
brand or package, whether individual 
mill brand or not. Already, as a result 
of the announcement of the opening of 
the New York office, a group of Pennsyl- 
vania millers have requested information 
about the organization, with the view of 
joining. They recognize the importance 
and the advantages of an organization 
of this kind, and are anxious to join one 
that they know has been tried and proved 
a success. 
With the exception of a few changes, 
the manner of handling the business will 
continue as heretofore. The laboratory 
remains in Columbus, and the office there 
will be in charge of F. S. Watson, who 
will have charge of the books, as well as 
being ready at all times to talk with 
millers who desire to call personally or 
over the long distance phone. All wire 
or letter quotations should be addressed 
to New York, and also all correspondence 
except that pertaining to the laboratory. 
All drafts, unless otherwise instructed, 
should be addressed to New York, drawn 
through the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank. As all books will be kept in. Co- 
lumbus, all invoices must be sent to the 
Columbus office, and mills are cautioned 
not to attach invoices to drafts. All re- 
mittances are likewise to be sent to the 
Columbus office. These changes become 
effective April 15. W. H. Wiser. 


TO FORM DETROIT FLOUR CLUB 

Totevo, Onto, April 9.—A start was 
made at Detroit this week toward the 
formation of a Flour Club. At a meet- 
ing held at the Board of Commerce, 
April 5, the following men were pres- 
ent: A. W. Perry, representing Guntrup- 
Perry Co; George A. Baird, A. Rosen 
and William F, Steinheiser, W. J. Jenni- 
son Co; William L. Amendt, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe; William G. Lich- 
tenberg, Lichtenberg & Son; H. W. 
Adams, Washburn-Crosby Co; J. F. Reb- 





toy, David Stott Flour Mills; G. E.. 


Hough, G. E. Hough Flour Co; John 
L. Dexter, John L. Dexter & Co., and A. 
G. Marriott. These men represent flour 
mills, feed dealers and jobbers, and this 
meeting was held for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an association whereby they can 
keep in closer touch with each other and 
work in greater harmony. A. Rosen act- 
ed as chairman of the meeting. 
W. H. Wieary. 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





amWheat——_. -———-Rye—_.. 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1921*... 40,605 621 -15 4,653 66 14 
1920.... 67,412 790 14 6,043 69 14 
1919 72,308 934 13 7,108 89 13 
1918 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916. 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914 63,641 89 17 2,641 43 17 
1913 60,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 386 17 
1911 49,643 621 12 2,127 383 16 
1910. 45,681 635 14 2,185 36 16 
1909. 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908. 47,657 666 14 1,948 82 16 
1907.. 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.. 47,306 735 15 2,002 388 17 
1905.. 47,854 693 14 1,730 328 17 
1904.. 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 165 
1903.. 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 16 
1902.. 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.. 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.. 42,496 622 12 1,591 24 165 
1899.... 44,593 647 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 675 15 1,648 26 16 
1897.. 39,466 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.. 84,619 428 13 1,831 24 13 
1895.. 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.. 34,882 460 138 1,946 27 14 
1893.. 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.. 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 18 
1891.. 39,917 612 165 2,176 32 16 
1890.. 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.. 88,124 491 18 2,171 28 13 
1888.. 37,3386 416 11 2,366 28 12 
1887. 87,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886 6,806 457 12 2,130 24 #11 


1866-75t. 20,470 245 12 
*April 1 estimate, winter wheat only. 
tAverage crop per year for the period. 


April 13, 1921 
WINTER WHEAT PROMISING 


Government Report Shows Gain from De- 
cember and Big Lead in Condition 
Over a Year Ago 


Forecast of a winter wheat crop of 
about 621,000,000 bus is made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, basing its esti- 
mates on the condition of the crop April 
1, which was 91.6 per cent of a normal. 

There was an increase of 3.1 points in 
condition from Dec. 1, 1920, to April 1 
this year, compared with an average de- 
cline of 4.8 points between those dates 
in the last 10 years. 

The production forecast is based upon 
the acreage planted last fall, with the 
assumption of average abandonment and 
average influences on the crop to harvest. 

Production of rye was forecast as 66,- 
$86,000 bus, from a condition of 90.3 
per cent of normal. 

Winter wheat condition April 1 last 
year was 75.6 per cent of a normal and 
production 577,763,000 bus. April 1, 
1919, it was 99.9 per cent and production 
729,503,000 bus, while the 10-year average 
condition is 83.6 per cent. 

The rye condition a year ago was 86.8 
per cent of a normal and production last 
year was 69,638,000 bus. In 1919 the 
condition was 90.6 and production 88,- 
909,000 bus, and the 10-year average con- 
dition is 68.4. 


Winter Wheat Acreage—1921 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
leading states for the 1921 crop, and of the 
condition of the crop, with comparisons: 
" ~—Acres——, Condition Apr. 1 
(000’s omitted) 10-year 





1921 1920 1921 1920 av’ge 
New York.... 439 467 96 96 88 
Pennsylvania 1,462 1,555 97 88 87 
Maryland ... 665 700 95 83 86 


Virginia ..... 895 942 92 83 90 
N. Carolina... 672 730 94 88 90 
GRID cccccece 2,253 2,476 87 68 82 
Indiana ..... 1,953 2,170 89 59 80 
Illinois ...... 2,470 2,600 96 67 80 


Michigan .... 839 922 90 86 84 
TOWER cocccece 426 458 94 85 86 
Missouri ..... 2,820 2,820 93 70 84 
Nebraska ....3,301 3,368 93 84 84 
Kansas .....10,343 10,554 88 73 80 
Kentucky ... 625 625 95 62 84 
Tennessee ... 470 470 94 66 83 
Texas ....... 1,834 1,310 88 75 80 
Oklahoma ...3,100 3,100 89 72 81 
Montana .... 292 450 78 83 92 
Colorado .... 920 1,000 85 75 90 
Idaho ....... 378 445 97 87 95 
Washington .1,107 1,035 100 73 90 
Oregon ...... 717 815 99 91 95 
California ... 702 780 93 91 89 





U. States..40,605 41,757 


Rye Acreage—1921 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to rye in the leading states 
for the 1921 crop, and of the condition of 
the crop, with comparisons: 
-—Acres——, Condition Apr. 1 
(000’s omitted) 10-year 


1921 1920 1921 1920 av’ge 
New York.... 101 112 93 94 90 
Pennsylvania.. 156 170 97 90 89 
Indiana ...... 335 325 92 80 87 
Michigan .... 635 690 92 92 88 
Wisconsin .... 435 483 88 97 92 
Minnesota .... 517 492 88 90 83° 
N. Dakota.... 624 960 84 81 84 
S. Dakota..... 308 350 90 84 89 
Nebraska .... 278 278 92 90 90 
Kansas ...... 112 125 92 78 85 








U. States... .4,653 





SUICIDE IN CUBA REPORTED 

Bautrmore, Mp., April 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—It was announced on ’change 
today that Henry E. Wack & Co., grain 
receivers and exporters, who until recent- 
ly operated the mill at North East, Md., 
under the name of the Cecil Milling Co., 
have received two cables from the Hotel 
Saville, Havana, Cuba, the first to the 
effect that their Mr. Wack, who was 
there, had “settled his mission to the is- 
land satisfactorily,” while the second 
brought the startling announcement that 
Mr. Wack had committed suicide by 
cutting his throat. The whole trade, 
unable to reconcile the two messages, is 
shocked and grieved at the reported 
tragedy. Cuar.es H. Dorsey. 


FIRE DESTROYS MACARONI PLANT 

Ocpven, Uran, April 12.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Fire almost totally destroyed 
the Western Macaroni Mfg. Co. plant at 
Salt Lake City, Sunday afternoon. The 
damage is estimated at $150,000. The 
watchman declared that while he was 
away for lunch the fire started and 





~ spread to every part of the building, a 


three-story structure, Insurance of $100,- 
000 was carried on the building, equip- 
ment and stock, including a large supply 
of flour. W. E. Zuppany. 
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Flour prices at Minneapolis are 30@ 
60c bbl lower than on last Tuesday. The 
weakness, however, instead of encourag- 
ing buyers, has driven them out of the 
market. The only buying at present is 
by those who actually need supplies for 
near-by requirements. 

Millers are becoming more and more 
pessimistic in their views. They say they 
cannot hope for any improvement in de- 
mand, or strengthening in prices, as long 
as crop prospects are favorable. They 
look for nothing but merely a hand-to- 
mouth existence during the remainder of 
this crop year. 

Unless shipping directions on old 
bookings become more free, a further 
curtailment in production seems immi- 
nent. It is like pulling teeth to get buy- 
ers to order out high priced flour. 

A few mills noted improved inquiry 
Monday and today. In fact, one of the 
smaller. Minneapolis mills this morning 
sold enough flour to take care of its out- 
put for the next 10 days, and received 
shipping directions on the bulk of it. 
This, of course, was an exceptional case. 
The business came mostly from the com- 
pany’s bakery customers. 

There is no activity whatever to the ex- 
port market. Once in a while one hears 
a rumor of big pending purchases by 
continental relief agencies, but the prices 
bid and the conditions surrounding the 
payment are such that millers in this 
territory do not want the business. Oc- 
casional small lots of export patent are 
being sold to established United King- 
dom buyers. These sales are usually for 
1,000 to 2,000 bag lots. 

Mills quote top patents at $8.25@8.40 
bbl, standard patent $7.70@7.95, second 
patent $7.35@7.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks; 
first clear $5.50@5.90, second clear $3.75 
@4, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

MILLFEED 


There does not seem to be any bottom 
to the millfeed market. Further de- 
clines of $1@3 are noted, with sales be- 
ing reported at $1.50@2 ton under to- 
day’s quotations. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran nominally 
at $16 ton, but it is claimed that sales of 
country bran have been made within the 
last day or two at fully $1 under this. 
For standard middlings city mills ask 
$15, but sales are reported at as low as 
$14. One sale of rye middlings is re- 
ported at $10.50 ton, Minneapolis basis. 
This is low point for many years. 

Traders apparently have lost all heart, 
and are afraid to make offers. Prices 
are now much below the pre-war basis. 
Wheat feeds ought to be a good buy at 
present values, but the abundance of 
cheap corn on farms prevents specula- 
tion. Occasionally a miller or jobber ex- 
presses himself as believing that the bot- 
tom has not yet been touched. 

Flour middlings are held by city mills 
at $21@21.50 ton, and red dog at $27@ 
29, in 100-lb jute sacks, fob. Minne- 
apolis. 

DURUM FLOUR QUIET 


The durum flour market is featureless; 
business is on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with sales scattered and small in volume. 
If mills had to depend upon new busi- 
ness to operate on, they would be prac- 
tically shut down. Export business is 
also falling off; only an occasional sale 
reported. Shipping directions are light, 
although mills receive sufficient to per- 
mit them to run a few days each week. 
Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $8@8.10 


bbl, jute; medium semolina, $7.60@7.75; 
No, 3 semolina, $7.35@7.50; durum flour, 
$5.60@6.25; clear, $4.25@4.40. 

Durum cash wheat was strong, com- 
pared with the futures, and the limited 
offerings were in brisk demand. On 
several days hardly enough received here* 
to make a market. Premiums are strong, 
and mills today paid around 17c over May 
for No. 1 amber and ldc over for No. 2 
amber. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation April 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 
_ Nationa! Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
This week .........see00% 264,360 48 
Last week .......sceesee8 313,065 57 
Bee: GED och scccvecowvese 197,745 36 
Two years agO .......0+05 392,045 75 
Three years ago ......... 162,555 31 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct. 
1981°....0. 47 334,140 129,125 39 
1920°...... 7 334,140 114,320 34 
19Z1f...... 58 399,090 189,990 47 
1920f...... 58 399,090 119,980 30 
*Week ending April 9. tWeek ending 

April 2. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 9, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 1,588 1,361 1,288 833 
Duluth ......+.. 661 373 5 33 
Totals ...... 2,249 1,734 1,293 866 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to April 9, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis .. 80,431 84,663 88,021 69,102 
Duluth ....... 34,134 11,231 87,555 16,813 


Totals ...... 114,565 95,894 175,576 75,915 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on April 9, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1921 - 1920 1919 1918 





Minneapolis ... 3,941 8,015 16,962 278 
Duluth ........ 2,491 1,769 21,972 219 
Totals ....... 6,432 9,784 38,934 497 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was a little stronger last 
week and, up to Saturday, prices had 
gained 2@4c bu. The small offerings in 
this market were the main reason for the 
strength. On several days hardly enough 
cars were received to take care of the 
demand. The bulk of the receipts con- 
sisted of Canadian and southwestern 
wheat, applying mainly on old contracts. 
Premiums were firm, choice Canadian 
selling at 40@43c over May, domestic 
wheat at 35@40c over, and ordinary 
spring grades at 25@35c over. Kansas 
No. 2 hard went around 30@S3lc over. 

This week, offerings were heavier, espe- 
cially of southwestern wheat and, with 
less active demand from mills, market 
turned easier. Choice Canadian was 
_ today around 40@4lc over May, 

oice domestic spring at $8c over, and 


ordinary at 20@32c over. This market 
was out of line with southwestern mar- 
kets. Kansas No. 2 hard was offered by 
holders at 26@27c over May, but bids 
were 2@S8c lower. No. 1 dark closed to- 
day at $1.48@1.53 bu, or 7c lower than 
a week ago; No. 1 northern, $1.36@1.46. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


One or two points in southern Minne- 
sota report early sown wheat as already 
up and fields showing green. Seeding 
has been delayed by rain but, generally 
speaking, field work is well under way 
throughout Minnesota and South Dakota. 
The impression prevails that the acre- 
age will be slightly under that of last 
year. 
Wet weather has delayed field work in 
North Dakota, and to date little seeding 
has been done in that state. A number of 
points report fields as very wet, and that 
farmers will be unable to do any seeding 
for several days. This is delaying the 
season somewhat, and may work toward 
decreasing the acreage in that state. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was steady to a little 
stronger the past week, due mainly to the 
light sy There was a brisk de- 
mand for the light offerings of corn. 
Since Friday, receipts were a little heavi- 
er, but demand from shippers and feed- 
ers was sufficient to absorb everything. 
Closing prices, April 11: No. 3 yellow, 
49@50c bu; No. 3 mixed, 47@48c. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures. Offerings were light, and de- 
mand fairly active. Shippers were the 
chief buyers. No. 3 white closed at 32@ 
33c bu; No. 4 white, 291,@31%,c. 

Rye was strong, due to competition be- 
tween shippers for the limited offerings. 
Millers also were in the market. No. 2 
closed at $1.3514,@1.361 bu. 

The better grades of barley were in 
demand, but offerings were limited. On 
a few days, feed and lower grades were 
wanted, but most of the week demand 
was quiet. Prices were steady. Closing 
range, 47@68c bu. 


OIL MEAL QUIET 


Linseed oil meal is quiet and lower. 
Prices have been reduced $3@3.50 the 
past week, and crushers today are quot- 
ing it at $36 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Business is very quiet, and sales. were 
scattered and of small volume. With 
warm weather coming on and large 
stocks of coarse grain on the farms, buy- 
ers are not inclined to lay in supplies. 
Consequently, mills are running at re- 
duced capacity. Export business in oil 
cake also has fallen off, and very little 
business is being done abroad. 


SHORT COURSE FOR BAKERS 


A short course in baking is being held 
this week at Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis, under the auspices of the Min- 
nesota Retail Bakers’ Association. About 
30 bakers have so far enrolled, but this 
number is expected to be greatly in- 
creased before the end of the week. The 
course is being given under the direction 
of Peter G. Pirrie, head of the baking de- 
partment, and his staff: E. T. Fegan, 
George Schmidt, William Walmsley, M. 
Imbody, W. C. Roth and A. I. Lindblad. 

At the opening session, Monday morn- 
ing, Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of Dun- 
woody Institute, welcomed the bakers 
and spoke on the value of training, both 
technical and practical. He told of the 
plans of the Dunwoody Institute in re- 
gard to baking and milling, and asked 
for the support of the bakers. Harry 
Yaeger, field. representative of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, spoke 
on the origin of this bank and national 
bank legislation. J. C, Lewis, Minneap- 
olis, president of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America, gave a talk on 
“Organization.” He dwelt on the neces- 
sity of bakers having strong organiza- 
tions, and urged those present, if not 
already members, to join some bakers’ 
association. The value of subscribing to 
trade papers was also discussed by Mr. 
Lewis, and he urged the bakers to sub- 
scribe to at least one bakers’ journal, so 


as to keep in touch with the activities of’ 


bakers throughout the country. In the 
afternoon A. H. C. Gratz and A. 
Coulombe conducted a demonstration 
-—. discussion on pies and doughnut 
ma 


On ‘Tuesday Richard Wahl, superin- 


165 


tendent for Regan Bros., conducted -a 
bread demonstration from 4 a.m, to 2 
p-m., and Samuel Goetze, of the Siebel 
Institute, Chicago, conducted a sweet 
goods demonstration to another group 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The programme for the rest of week 
is as follows: 

Wednesday, Group B, from 4 a.m. to 
2 p.m., bread demonstration and discus- 
sion conducted by Richard Wahl; Group 
A, ‘sweet goods demonstration and dis- 
cussion by Samuel Goetze. 

Thursday—morning session: Groups A 
and B, 9 a.m. to 12, round table discus- 
sion on sweet goods, conducted by Sam- 
uel Goetze. Afternoon session, 1 to 4, 
round table discussion on bread, conduct- 
ed by M. A. Gray, chief chemist Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. and F, W. Em- 
mons, chief chemist Washburn-Crosby 
Co. 

Friday—morning session: 9 a.m. to 12, 
Address by John M. Hartley, Chicago, 
on “Bakeshop Accounting for Retail 
Shops.” Afternoon session, 1 to 4. Ad- 
dress by Dr. R. E. Lee, chief chemist 
the Fleischmann Co., Chicago, on “Fer- 
mentation”; address by Dr. R. A. Gort- 
ner, chief of division, agricultural bio- 
chemistry, University of Minnesota, on. 
“Strength of Flours.” 

INTER STATE FLOUR & FEED CO. 

The Inter State Flour & Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, is liquidating its affairs. 
The company has suffered some heavy 
losses during the past few months 
through declines in the market, and has 
found it difficult to finance its business. 
Its creditors, however, have virtually 
agreed to allow the company to continue 
under a trusteeship arrangement until it 
disposes of its assets. While the details 
have not as yet been worked out, it is 
believed that George Butcher, the presi- 
dent of the company, will be appointed 
trustee. He fully expects to pay all 
creditors in full. The assets are far in 
excess of the liabilities. 

The Inter State Flour & Feed Co, con- 
trols the Mason City (Iowa) Flour & 
Feed Co., Des Moines (Iowa) Flour & 
Feed Co., Crescent (Iowa) Flour & Feed 
Co., and the Inter State Flour & Feed 
Co. of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The company has closed its office at 
Philadelphia, and A. J. Nord, who was 
in charge, has returned to Minneapolis. 


COUNTRY WHEAT MOVEMENT LIGHT 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat at coun- 
try stations throughout the Northwest 
are very light. While prices, of course, 
offer no incentive to sell, yet it is be- 
lieved that, after seeding is completed, 
farmers will market their surplus hold- 
ings. In some sections, it is thought 
there is still quite a little wheat back 
on the farms. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.90%4 ; 
three-day, $3.901, ; 60-day, $3.87. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3414. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted at 15@20c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The elevator owned by Frank Spight, 
at Porter, Minn., burned last week, 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is in Minneapo- 
lis for a few days. 

Quotations on screenings are nominal, 
and do not reflect actual selling prices, 
which are weak and low. 

Louis R. Hayes, of Wilcox, Peck & 
Hughes, insurance, Chicago, was a Min- 


‘neapolis visitor last week. 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Grain Exchange 
has outgrown its present quarters, and is 
looking for a new location. 

E. S. Selby, manager of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., returned last 
week from the Pacific Coast. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, millers’ agents, Amsterdam, 
Holland, is in Minneapolis this week. 

James G. Lawrence, president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., re- 
turned April 8 from the Pacific Coast. 

I. B. Picard, manager of the feed de- 
partment, Young Commission Co., Chica- 
go, called on Minneapolis jobbers last 
week. 

(Continued on page 189.) 
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Improvement in the flour business is 
distressingly slow in materializing, and 
the trade in the Southwest experienced 
another week of continued quiet and ir- 
regular flour prices. Buyers evidently 
are dete to hold off to the last 
ditch, and as long as they can get 24-hour 
delivery on their orders covering current 
needs, depleted stocks hold no terrors 
for them. Once in awhile a mill reports 
a. little more activity, but the majority 
report the reverse. 

Mills are handicapped, here as else- 
where, by the premium on cash wheat, 
while the buyer figures on the buying 
basis of future wheat and its discounts. 
As an indication of this, one of the local 
mills this week received a letter from a 
large southern bakery saying it had a 
60-day supply of flour on hand and would 
wait for 8.20 flour, which it looked for 
as a certainty in May, before ordering 
more. This particular mill is at present 
accepting business at a loss rather than 
shut down its plant, and is encouraging 
shipment within 24 hours, on the theory 
that it stands to lose money anyway, but 
ean in this way make its loss as small as 
possible. 

A moderate business was accomplished 
in flour by Kansas City mills during the 
= week, but mostly for clears and 

ow grades for export. The general in- 
quiry for these grades, while on the whole 
well sustained, showed a slight falling 
off, due to the British coal strike, and to 
decontrol in England, with its resulting 
slash in flour prices. This little affects 
local mills, however, as they find dif- 
ficulty in supplying the existing demand 
for these grades. 

Prices are practically on a level with 
last week’s quotations at the close this 
week, Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat short patent flour, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.85@8; 95 per cent, $7.25 
@7.35; straight grade, $7@7.35. Of the 
lower grades first clear is quoted at $5.75 
@6, second clear at $4.50@5.50, and 
low grade at $8@4. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is practically at its lowest 
point since before the war, both in price 
and demand. This week’s price of $16 
for bran matches the $16 April bran of 
1913. Shorts, also, are down to or be- 
low pre-war levels. Offerings are a lit- 
tle better, but demand is restricted to 
_ones shipments and very few of these. 

ran is quoted at $16@16.50 ton, brown 
shorts at $18@19, and gray shorts at 
$19.50@20. . 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 68,700 60 
Last week ... «s+ 71,150 63 
Year ago .... . 51,500 53 
Two years ago ......seeees 68,300 83 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 435,630 213,511 49 
Last week ...... 435,630 221,096 60 
Year ago ........ 428,370 199,782 46 
Two years ago... 415,470 281,729 67 


rt shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,618 bbls this week, 18,934 last 





week, 4,810 a year ago, and 12,691 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair, and 41 slow 
and quiet. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R, W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 7i+4c, via New York 88c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Or- 
leans 68c, via New York il Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, 
via New York 8414c; Christiania and 
Copenhagen, via- New Orleans 83c, via 
New York 87c; Abo and Helsingfors, 
via New Orleans $1.08, via New York 
97Y,A¢. 

HAMM BROKERAGE CO. 


Guy M. Hamm has discontinued his 
connection as sales manager of the Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., to enter the bro- 
kerage business on his own account under 
the style of the Hamm Brokerage Co. 
He will do a general business in: mill 
products, and perhaps other lines. Mr. 
Hamm was for many years Iowa sales- 
man for the Pillsbury company, and 
later for two and a half years was 
state manager for the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co. He came to Kansas 
City last autumn to -_ the selling or- 
ganization of the Hoyland company. 


MILLERS’ EXCHANGE MEETING 

The fifth annual meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ Exchange was held at Hotel Balti- 
more, Kansas City, April 6. A good at- 
tendance of subscribers of the exchange 
was recorded, The report of the attor- 
ney in fact, Charles F, Rock, covering 
the activities of the exchange for the 
year just ended, was read, and showed 
the organization in good financial condi- 
tion, and that it had accomplished ex- 
cellent work under most trying condi- 
tions. The report also proved that the 
organization was serving its subscribers 
to the very highest degree of satisfaction 
in connection with the purposes and 
principles under which the exchange was 
organized. 

he subscribers in meeting provided 
for the creation of a new advisory com- 
mittee, the following officers and direc- 
tors of which were elected to serve the 
ensuing year: G. G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., president; A. J. Bulte, Kan- 
sas City, vice president; E. V. Hoffman, 
Kansas City, secretary; S. P. Kramer, 
Topeka, Kansas, treasurer; R. Sam 
Hays, Sweet Springs, Mo; J. H. Moore, 
Wichita, Kansas; Charles L. Roos, Well- 
ington, Kansas; Theodore F. Ismert, 
Kansas City; Ferd. P. Meyer, St. Louis; 
A. R. Kinney, Ravenna, Neb; W. H. 
Yohe, Omaha, Neb; K. E. Humphrey, El 
Reno, Okla; B. B. Sheffield, Minneapo- 
lis; Franklyn Edwards, Marshall, Minn; 
A. L. pve ling Duluth, Minn. It is in- 
tended that the advisory committee shall 
take a more active interest in the man- 
agement of the exchange during the pres- 
ent year. 

The advisory committee met and creat- 
ed an executive committee, with the full 
powers of the advisory board. The ex- 
ecutive committee is scheduled to meet 
regularly once a month, or on call of the 
chairman.. The executive committee is 
composed of George G. Sohlberg, chair- 
man, A. G. Bulte, vice chairman, E. V. 
Hoffman, secretary, and Charles L. Roos 
and John H. Moore. 

GUTHRIE COMPANY TO REORGANIZE 

The Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. will c its style to the Gresham 


Flour Mills Corporation, accompanying 
a reorganization and reincorporation of 
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the concern. The new company will be 
capitalized for $500,000, with Frank S. 
Gresham, president, in control of the 
stock. J. B. M. Wilcox, formerly of 
Kansas City, is general manager of the 
company. 

AVAILABLE—AN AGRICULTURAL ORATOR 


In presenting his qualifications, an ap- 
plicant for a job as flour salesman in- 
dorses himself as follows: 

“T am an agricultural graduate of the 
state university and served as class ora- 
tor during my senior year. The capacity 
mentioned leads me to enter the sale 
game.” 


KANSAS SHORT COURSE IN MILLING 


The annual short course in milling, 
baking, and wheat and flour testing will 
be conducted at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
April 25 to May 21, inclusive. The mill- 
ing industry department of the school 
gives the following particulars: 

The course will consist of the follow- 
ing: practice in experimental milling, 
practice in commercial milling, practice 
in making baking tests, practice in the 
essential chemical determinations such as 
absorption, gluten, protein, moisture, ash, 
acidity. 

A matriculation fee of $5 and a lab- 
oratory fee of $10 will be charged to all 
who enroll. No other fees will be 
charged. Board and room can be ob- 
tained at $6@10 per week. ; 

If you are planning to attend, kindly 
write at once to the milling industry de- 
partment, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


NOTES 


J. B. M. Wilcox, general manager of 
the Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was here this week. 

J. Brewer, Kansas City manager of 
the Ernest Brewer Co., flour, New York, 
has returned from a visit in the East. 

A. C. Robinson, vice president of the 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, was in Kansas City this week. 

V. P. Campbell, manager Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, stopped 
over in Kansas City this week on his way 
east. 

The Producers’ Exchange, of Cole 
Camp, Mo., erg | purchased the mill 
and elevator of Edgar Schwald at that 
place. 

J. P. Thoman, manager of the Thoman 
Milling Co., Lansing, Mich., was in Kan- 
sas City this week on his way to the 
coast. 

John W. Cain, sales manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is on a two weeks’ trip through the 
Southeast. 

The southeastern rate hearing for ad- 
vances applying on hay and grain, set 
for April 9 at Memphis, has been post- 
poned until April 20. 

Karl E. Humphrey, manager of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
and Mrs. Humphrey, are spending sev- 
eral days at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager of 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, left 
this week for a two months’ trip through 
Illinois and central states. 

J. T. McIntosh, Ohio representative 


- of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 


City, spent several days at the home 
office of his company this week. 

The mill of the N. W. May Milling Co., 
Galt, Mo., was burned April 2. Loss on 
stock, $11,000. The buildings were whol- 
ly destroyed, the loss being estimated at 
$7,000. 

W. J. O’Loughlin, member of the 
board of review of the federal grain su- 
pervision department, Chicago, was in 
Kansas City, Monday, on supervision 
matters. 

Robert L. Jones, formerly of the Chi- 
cago office of the W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., flour, New York, is now sales 
manager for the Kaull Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

E. Z. Gregory, until recently with the 
Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., has 
become associated with the sales depart- 
ment of the Keystone Milling Co., Lar- 
ned, Kansas. 

Frank H. Briggs, general agent of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad at Kansas City, 
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is convalescing after a serious illness, 
and will be back to business in another 
week or 10 days. 


Martin E. Ismert, of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from an extended trip in the 
East. Ralph S. Herman, chemist for the 
same company, has returned from a visit 
with relatives in the East. 


L. J. Morgan, of Dilts & Morgan, 
Kansas City, represented the Kansas 
City Board of Trade at a conference of 
leading grain exchanges in Washington, 
April 7, to determine the status of 
hedged grain on tax returns. 


It is reported that operation of the 
mill of the Paul Schminke Co., Nebraska 
City, Neb., has been discontinued in or- 
der that the Anna K. Schminke estate 
may be liquidated. L. W. Schminke has 
heretofore managed the business, which 
was established in 1876 by Paul 
Schminke. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain  Co., 
Kansas City, represented the Kansas 
City Board of Trade at a conference of 
grain exchanges at Chicago, Monday, to 
consider complaints against the present 
system of grain trading and to work out 
improved methods governing same. 


Merger of the National Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association with the Committee of 
17 is proposed in giving the farmers a 
marketing programme. W. H. McGreevy, 
national secretary, W. F. McMichael, na- 
tional president, and A. C. Bailey, or- 
ganizer for Kansas, are in Chicago to 
confer with officers of the Committee of 
17. to that end. 


W. A. Edmonds, of Concordia, Mo., 
has purchased an interest in the Mahan 
Milling & Elevator Co., Centertown, Mo., 
and will become sales manager for this 
company, and will also assist K. I. 
Mahan in the management of the busi- 
ness. Besides other improvements being 
made on the plant, the capacity of the 
mill is being increased from 100 bbls to 
200 bbls daily. 


A new ruling announced this week by 
the Kansas Utilities Commission re- 
quires that, whenever there are rate com- 
plaints to be brought before the commis- 
sion, statistical tables and other formal 
statements which may have any bearing 
on the case must be filed with the com- 
plaint, and those answering the com- 
plaint must file the same sort of rate 
data with the answer. 


A conference of the general managers 
of all the big railroads in the state of 
Kansas has been called by the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission to meet in 
Topeka, April 9, to consider plans for 
providing the necessary cars to care for 
the harvest from the 10,000,000 acres of 
wheat now growing. More cars are 
thought to be needed this year, as Kan- 
sas will harvest nearly 1,000,000 more 
acres of wheat than in 1920. 


Millers of southern Oklahoma, north- 
ern Texas and the panhandle district of 
Texas, in town attending the millers’ 
meeting, say they never saw a better 
wheat prospect. - The panhandle, espe- 
cially, promises a splendid crop. Green 
bug damage exists, but is not yet seri- 
ous, and the total injury from that cause 
is, say the millers, as nothing compared 
with the generally fine condition pre- 
vailing over almost the entire territory. 


Farmer organizations of Kansas are 
behind a movement which will raise 100 
carloads of grain to be sent by the farm- 
ers of the Sunflower state to the starving 
peoples in Armenia and other countries. 
The elevators of the state have agreed to 
receive and load the grain free of 
charge; the railroads will ship it free; 
the railroad brotherhoods have agreed to 
donate their time in transporting the 
grain, and arrangements have been made 
for ocean transportation without charge 
against the grain. 


The Kansas Utilities Commission has 
given authority to the Wichita & North- 
western Railway to increase its freight 
rates 35 per cent and its passenger traf- 
fic 20 per cent, which brings these rates 
to the level of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order, whereby the Commis- 
sion would authorize a loan of $430,000 
to the railroad, providing the railroad 
was successful in obtaining the rate in- 
creases named above. This railroad is 
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the only road in the state permitted to 
make these charges. 

The wheat strike, threatened last fall 
as a protest against the declining prices 
of farm products, has so far failed to 
materialize in the Southwest. In Kansas, 
the wheat acreage is as large now as it 
was a year ago when wheat was $2.50 bu, 
while in Nebraska, a statement issued 
Wednesday by A. E. Anderson, of the 
federal Bureau of Crop Estimates, shows 
that winter wheat sown last fall was only 
2 per cent less than that of a year ago, 
and far exceeds the 10-year average. No 
wheat is being plowed up except that 
which was winter killed or seriously 
damaged by drouth. 


SALINA 

With prices practically unchanged, lo- 
cal mills report flour business moderately 
fair. The five mills are operating at 
about 50 per cent capacity. Wheat 
stocks are light, but sufficient to meet the 
daily grind. 

The territory tributary to Salina has 
been favored with liberal moisture dur- 
ing the past week, which materially off- 
sets any damage resulting from the re- 
cent freeze. Since the rains, wheat is 
greening up nicely. 

There is. an apparent disposition 
throughout the territory on the part of 
the farmers to release some of their 
wheat holdings at prevailing prices, and 
just as soon as the roads get in shape, 
there will undoubtedly be a liberal move- 
ment at country points from the farms. 








OKLAHOMA 


Reported flour price reductions in 
Arkansas and Tennessee were not re- 
flected in local markets, millers say, and 
there has been no change of any conse- 
quence lately, in the price of either flour 
or millfeed. Steady prices and moderate 
demand are reported. 


NOTES 

The Sapulpa (Okla.) Bread Co. is in- 
stalling new equipment to enlarge its 
plant. 

J. B. Gates has rebuilt and re-equipped 
his bakery at Bristow, Okla., which was 
burned a few weeks ago. 

The Morrison Bros. Mill Co., a Jeffer- 
son, Okla., corporation, has increased its 
capital stock to $500,000. 

E. R. Humphrey, of the Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co., at Amarillo, Texas, 
has been made secretary of the Amarillo 
Grain Exchange. 

One of the objects of the Perryton 
(Texas) Equity Exchange, recently or- 
ganized, with $50,000 capital stock, is the 
erection of mills, elevators and ware- 
houses. F. P. Rogers, E. N. Puckett and 
T. H. Blair are the incorporators. 

The recent admission to the state of 
the Red Star Milling Co., of Wichita, 
Kansas, did not affect the company’s 
sales agencies in Oklahoma, all of which 
have been established for several years. 
They are at Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Enid 
and Alva. : 

Jess Sanders, panhandle representa- 
tive of the Merchants’ Biscuit Co., claims 
to hold the record in the Southwest, for 
the size of an individual order obtained. 
He reports the sale of 100,800 pieces of 
confection, or an entire carload, to the 
Texas M. & M. Co., of Amarillo. 

E. M. Dillon, an Oklahoma City man 
connected with one of the leading bank- 
ing firms of Cuba, says that American 
bread recently made its first appearance 
in Havana. It is sold by the De Luxe 
bakery, a modern sanitary place, which 
was welcomed by the American colony. 

Sixty thousand acres of grain in Lea 
County, New Mexico, have been treated 
with poisoned grain, by representatives 
of the biological survey, to kill prairie 
dogs, which are the principal enemies of 
grain there; 50,000 acres are yet to be 
treated. This work last year is said to 
have saved growers many thousands of 
dollars. 

The organization of a milling com- 
pany with $25,000 capital stock, to erect 
a flour mill at Raton, N..M., is recom- 
mended by a committee of the Kiwanis 
Club of that place. C. A. Nyhus, vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Raton, is chairman of the committee, 
which is said to have reports of wheat 
tests made that show the quality nearly 
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equal to that of the best grown in the 
Middle West. 

R. C. Buddington, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Master Bakers’ Association, 
and R. H. Wilson, state superintendent 
of education, have made preliminary ar- 
rangements for a short course in bakin 
to be held this year at the Agricultura 
and Mechanical College at Stillwater. 
Consent of the state board of agriculture 
is to be asked before final arrangements 
are made. The date probably will be 
the latter part of September. 

That the wheat crop in northwestern 
Oklahoma is exceptionally good is stated 
in a recent report of the state board of 
agriculture. The report indicates that 
rust and green bug damage has not been 
heavy, — it predicts that “with a warm 
April the crop may escape serious injury 
from the green bug.” The bug was un- 
der excellent control by parasites before 
the freeze, the report says. Alfalfa was 
damaged by the freeze. Much corn must 
be replanted. 

The cost of production of grain and 
food products in southwestern states is 
entirely too high, in the opinion of John 
Loebel, special agent of the Czecho- 
Slovak republic, who is making a study 
of crops here for his government, but he 
said that marketing systems in the Unit- 
ed States are superior to those of his 
country. He made a special study in 
Texas and Oklahoma of grain and mill- 
ing enterprises, and went on to Califor- 
nia for a study of fruit. 

Officials of the Oklahoma Master Bak- 
ers’ Association have been notified that 
at least one Oklahoman will be placed on 
the programme of the joint meeting of 
the Oklahoma and Arkansas associations 
to be held in Hot Springs, Ark., May 
93-24. Peter Lenea, of the Rose City 
bakery, Little Rock, who is secretary of 
the Arkansas association, is in charge of 
the programme. Secretary Buddington, 
of the Oklahoma association, says that 
later in the year a meeting may be held 
in Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma tourists returning from 
Mexico report that Francisco Villa is de- 
termined to develop the grain industry 
on as large a scale as the mining industry 
on his concession of 1,000,000 acres near 
Canutillo. He has nearly 15,000 acres 
planted in winter wheat that is in excel- 
lent condition. If it is a success, the 
acreage will be increased next winter, 
and he contemplates erecting a mill and 
elevators. Villa has bought a number of 
tractors, and installed ice and light 
plants and other modern conveniences. 
Over 500 men are employed. 





Argentina—Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to March 3, 1921, with figures 
for the corresponding periods of 1920 and 
1919 (000’s omitted): 





Flour, - Bushels ‘ 
bbls Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1082 ....06 34 10,120 14,125 6,652 6,122 
1920..... 646 40,789 27,206 6,676 5,731 
1919..... 109 6,467 8,894 5620 8 §=©3,618 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1921°%.. 2.0% 33,757 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920......... 1,937,275 1912......... 1,473,696 
1919... eeeee 3,094,213 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918... cee. 1,976,184 1910......... 1,292,570 
1917... cece 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916.....+06. 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1915. ...ceces 1,299,749 1907......+. 1,427,989 
1914. ....60006 754,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
> 6,552 6,122 

39,883 28,286 

33,028 - 22,830 

15,642 36,659 

5,607 18,683 

25,192 65,421 

38,658 40,898 

$3,131 24,426 

40,026 61,410 

20,290 61,824 

16,369 35,259 

23,812 265,599 

34,928 29,049 

41,558 30,360 

30,066 9,936 

21,199 3,588 

*Jan. 1-March 3 only. 
Esthonia—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar 
years, in bushels: 


Wheat Rye Barley 


LOBE. .crcccvecs * 612,930 6,435,488 6,968,308 
BORD. cccvcccede 441,972 4,903,402 4,500,030 
1926.6. cecseees 548,584 6,074,299 5,662,636 
ACRES 

Wheat Rye Barley 
ee 37,351 377,004 297,453 
RABAT SAP 32,615 325,856 263,153 
WOUOs occvecscocse 36,468 362,666 297,634 
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Millers, and mill representatives who 
have been travelling more or less of late, 
leave this market headed toward eastern 
centers with a firm determination to try 
to locate where the trouble lies as re- 
gards trade conditions, and if possible 
wire in a few orders for flour. Invari- 
ably each returning miller and represen- 
tative reports just about the same tale 
of woe, and with no positive assurance 
of any improvement in the near future. 

There has not been a visitor in Chicago 
in several days who was able to report 
any large volume of business contracted 
for in the East. A few claim that they 
have run across buyers who were in the 
market for enough flour to last them 
for the balance of the year, but there is 
always a drawback in the way of some 
sort of concessions being wanted, either 
in time of payment, time to be taken out, 
or some other trade custom that is not 
helpful to milling. 

Millers attending the meeting here to- 
day are hopeful that its deliberations 
will prove beneficial. The consigning of 
flour, and time of payment, are the two 
principal subjects of discussion. 

It was pointed out this week, by an 
out-of-town miller who has sold. consid- 
erable flour here to a well-known firm, 
that he found it necessary to change his 
contract in order to make delivery, the 
miller being asked to extend credit to the 
extent of 15 days. This probably is the 
first time in many years that the firm in 
question has asked for credit. Whether 
this is imperative due to financial condi- 
tions, or to the fact that certain millers 
are on such privileges, is a ques- 
tion. It is hoped that the meeting here 
today will rid the trade of this one par- 
ticular abuse. 

There has not been any decided change 
in flour quotations this week, except pos- 
sibly applying to Pacific Coast grades. 
Some of the mills along the northern 
Pacific Coast have offered patents here 
at about $6.25, jute, Chicago. This is 
on a $1.50 freight rate, or about $4.75 
bbl at mill. This figure is decidedly low- 
er than the winter wheat millers in this 
territory are quoting. Flour from the 
coast is giving excellent satisfaction, 
especially for cracker use. 

As the season advances, millfeed con- 
tinues to slump off in price, although of- 
ferings have not improved any, owing to 
the light production of the mills. 


CMICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ...ccccccccsccce 18,500 62 
Last week ......ssecsseees 17,500 58 
BOGE GOO. ccc cosescoccesens 5,000 oe 
TWO Years ABO ......eeeeee 23,250 89 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Speculative trading in wheat was large 
at times, with the lowest prices of the 
season made. Liquidation and general 
selling were on at a liberal scale and, on 
the extreme declines, buying by the larg- 
est shorts was a feature. There was 


— selling of May on all hard spots, 
which tended to check the upward course 
of values. There was also selling of 


May’ and buying of July, the spread at, 


one time being 26c, which is too great a 
discount for July. Crop conditions were 
generally good, and rains in the South- 
west were a basis for considerable sell- 
ing, offsetting the effect of cold weather 
in Nebraska and in the Northwest. 
Export buying, while not so large as 


the previous week, was of fair volume at 
times, with purchases for July and 
August loading at the Gulf at advanced 
premiums, which failed to hold through- 
out the week. It was comparatively easy 
to buy wheat at the Gulf for May and 
June loading, and interior reserves are 
being reduced. Reports from Omaha 
say that country holdings of wheat in 
Nebraska have been about cleaned up, 
which is earlier than usual. Germany, 
Greece and Italy were in the market, 
and England took a little Manitobas to- 
ward the last. 

Reports of freezing weather over a 
good part of the winter wheat country, 
particularly in the western part of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, led to liberal buying 
of July, wheat today, and prices ad- 
vanced, while May was offered freely 
and declined. Active buying of July and 
selling of May was on at 21@23c differ- 
ence today. The trade is getting into 
July very rapidly. 

Seaboard exporters say that 25,000,000 
bus wheat have been sold for export up 
to the first half of June, that have not 
been cleared. 

Charters were made today for 80,000 
bus wheat, Chicago to Buffalo, for ac- 
count of eastern millers who have picked 
up the wheat here in small lots. 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN CHICAGO 


There are probably: not over 25 cars 
of Canadian flour stored in Chicago. 
Some of the mills in the western part of 
Canada have had under consideration, 
for some time, the advisability of ship- 
ping a considerable quantity of their 
flour across the line in anticipation that 
there may be a tariff placed on same. 
However, there are not more than two 
that have flour in Chicago, one having 
about 20 cars made up of patents, 
straights and clears. It is said quota- 
tions named on this flour are a trifle 
higher than offers made of equal grades 
from some of the spring mills in the 
Northwest. 


MR, JACKSON IMPROVING 


Howard B. Jackson, former vice 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, who was’ run over by a 
taxicab a month ago, is rapidly recover- 
ing from his injury and expects to be 
able to leave the hospital within a short 
time. Mr. Jackson has taken an active 
part in handling the corn contributed by, 
farmers to the Hoover Relief movement 
for the children in central Europe. De- 
spite his injuries, he has directed the 
movement of the corn. There were 35 
carloads of white corn shipped out of 
Chicago to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in a spe- 
cial train. The corn is to be milled in 
the East, and exported to Europe. Sev- 
eral more trainloads are to go out in 
the near future. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


James A. Patten says farmers may 
have to sell wheat in July at around $1 
bu, although for the present he does not 
look for much of a decline. in prices. 
Foreigners are buying wheat for July 
and August shipment. He has been bear- 
ish for some time, but is doing very lit- 
tle in the market. 

Fred Uhlmann, who retired from the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. a few weeks 
ago, says July wheat is too low. Ex- 
porters can buy wheat based on our 
July price at $1.30 bu, f.o.b. the sea- 
board. This is $2 bu less than they paid 
a year ago at this time. Ocean freights 
are now considerably lower than they 
were a year ago, and it is no wonder that 
our wheat looks attractive to European 
buyers. 

uly wheat was down to $1.0914 at 
one time during the week, the lowest of 
the season. This means $1 for wheat in 
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the country in Illinois, and 80@85c west 
of the Missouri River. 

Eastern buyers were after hard win- 
ter wheat al no large lots 
were wanted. 
No. 1 hard winter, while No. 1 red, which 
for months b it a premium over the 
hard, sold at 10c over May on track 
here. Milling demand picked up for a 
few days, with 50,000 bus sold, but it 
gave out later in the week. 

Trading in rye futures has been er- 
ratic. Seaboard exporters were on both 
sides of May, and there was selling of 
May and buying of July, also selling of 
ye! and buying of September. 
difference between May and July was 
over 26c, and between September and 
July 74%,@8c. Export a. reported 
by the seaboard was 1,500, us at ad- 
vanced premiums. While Chicago is get- 
ting the speculative trade in rye, there is 
little doing in the cash grain here, be- 
cause of the light stocks, only 44,000 bus 
being in store. 

The South and East were good buyers 
of oats and absorbed the light offerings, 
advancing premiums on No. 2 white on 
track to 114@2c over the May, while 
No, 3 whites were May price to Ic un- 
der. Arrivals of oats have fallen off 
and, unless there is an increase in the 
movement, it will be necessary to draw 
upon stocks in store to fill shipping or- 
ders, Speculative trade in oats was light, 
and largely professional. Prices are low, 
and the trade assumed recently that they 
could not advance, They oversold the 
market to such an extent that values ad- 
vanced 2c on a general covering move- 
ment, : 

The movement of corn in the country 
has fallen off, yet oe at primary 
markets are large enough for local and 
shipping requirements. The seaboard did 
a good export business, mostly in corn 
sent east some time ago. Charters were 
made for 1,500,000 bus corn to Georgian 
Bay and Buffalo at 2c and 21,c bu, re- 
spectively. 

Interior millers in southern Illinois are 
getting more wheat than they can use, 
with the present condition of the flour 
trade. In some instances millers are 
paying around $1.25, and are hedging 
their wheat with sales for May delivery 
at Chicago and St. Louis. 


NOTES 
A Board of Trade membership sold 
at $7,500, net, to the buyer. 
William L. Phelps, president of the 


Star & Crescent Milling Co., is in Pine- 
hurst, N. C., on a vacation. 


J. O. Laird, sales manager of the Up- - 


dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was here 
this week looking for business. 


C. L. Keator, representing the Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is making a 
trip to the East as far as Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. He was in Chicago early 
in the week. . 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., has returned from 
several months’ rest in California. He 
says the Pacific Coast has not felt the 
business depression to any extent so far. 


The price of cooperage has been low- 
ered materially of late. It is possible, so 
millers claim who are using barrels, 
though most of them in a very limited 
way, to produce a 4 wire or 4 wooden 
hoop barrel at nominally 75c each, 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
here Monday on his way home from the 
East, where he had been quite ill in New 
York City. He is of the opinion that 
Pennsylvania, outside of Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, has not been hit as hard 
with heavy sales of flour as other terri- 
tory. 

The recent announcement of the pos- 
sibility of druggists being permitted to 
sell beer containing 314 per cent alcohol 
has been looked upon by a number of the 
corn millers as being beneficial to their 
business. Since the prohibition enact- 
ment many corn millers have been obliged 
to close their plants on account of the 
sale of grits having fallen off to prac- 
tically nothing. Those who foresaw the 
possibility of prohibition and built up a 
family trade for their corn goods have 
not felt the depressed condition as much 
as those who catered more to brewing in- 
terests. 


An effort is being made through the 


13%,c over for 
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council committee on living costs of Chi- 
cago to force bakers to reduce the price 
of their bread, wholesale and retail. 
Since the announcement was made in St. 
Louis this week that the retail price of 
the 1114-02 loaf had been dropped to 5c, 
considerable comment has m made 
here as to the wholesale price of bread 
at 10c for an 11%4-oz loaf. It has been 
pointed out that, while bakers claim that 
they paid as as $12@14 bbl for flour 
last fall, the flour has gone into con- 
sumption, and it is now possible for the 
larger bakers to obtain good bread flour 
around $8 bbl. 

It is quite noticeable of late that a 
considerable amount of flour has been 
worked with Chicago flour merchants for 
—— through eastern exporters. This 
volume of business has been somewhat 
of a surprise to those who have knowl- 
edge as to the quantity sold at times. 
An eastern exporter, commenting on the 
business a few days ago, said to a well- 
known miller in the Northwest that it 
seemed strange to some of them that, 
when there is any great activity in the 
export market, two or three of the larger 
flour merchants of Chicago seem to own 
a great deal of the flour that is wanted 
and can offer it at less money than’ can 
the mills. 





WISCONSIN 

Miuwavxee, Wis., April 9.—Without 
attempting to justify the attitude of 
flour buyers in holding off on purchases, 
it must be admitted that the week has 
brought no developments forming any 
inducement in that direction. On the 
other hand, further depression of wheat 
prices, especially the distant future, has 
acted in the other direction. Trade re- 
mains dull and lifeless for practically all 
grades and qualities. There has been a 
decline in prices, but because of strong 
premiums of the cash grain over option 
values, the extent of the decline has not 
been nearly so great as it otherwise 
would be. 

There is hardly enough of a call for 
fancy patent to term it a demand. Sales 
of bakers patent are confined to the 
closest possible limits of consumptive re- 
quirements. If ever a market was of a 
hand-to-mouth character, it is the pres- 
ent one. An encouraging feature, how- 
ever, is that, after falling off for a 
month or longer, bakers’ buying is steadi- 
er and the volume is once more holding 
its own. As usual, purchases were re- 
sumed at the beginning of a new month, 
but the trade looks for little augmenta- 
tion of the demand until after May 1, 
when personal property assessments are 
made for the year, and bakers generally 
keep stocks to a minimum to lighten the 
tax burden. Groeery trade is in much 
the same position, but with the further 
disadvantage of a light call for flour 
from housewives. Choice city brands of 
hard spring wheat patents were quoted 
at $8.80@9.55, and straight at $8@8.65, 
in 98-Ib cottons, ~ 

Clear flour, with the exception of the 
lowest and cheapest grades, is lacking in 
demand. While there is good inquiry for 
second clear for export, local mills have 
nothing to offer, being sold ahead. The 
call for the better grades of clear is 
also in excess of the supply. Prices took 
a wider bam 1 with values on medium 
and low grade almost entirely nominal. 
Fancy clear was quoted at $6@6.75, and 
second clear at $4.35@4.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

The dull demand for Kansas patent 
has not been relieved. Local jobbers ex- 
press astonishment that business should 
be so extremely limited, even considering 
the limitations imposed on bakeries by a 
restricted consumer demand for bread. 
Very little Kansas flour is requisitioned 
out of warehouses day by day, and this 
condition gives hope that better buying 
may be expected shortly, although noth- 
ing of consequence is looked for in trans- 
actions for the time being. Grocers con- 
tinue to upset tradition by negligible 
purchases. Prices were 25@50c bbl low- 
er. Kansas fancy patent was quoted at 
$8.15@8.40, and standard at $7.90@8.25, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The situation with respect to Cana+ 
dian patent is unchanged. In the absence 
of offers, prices are nominal. A limited 
quantity is offered by one local jobber 
virtually at cost, but buyers regard even 
this price as too high. When the time 


comes that Canadian flour can be offered 
in this market on a favorable basis in 
comparison to domestic flour, it is be- 
lieved that some good business can be 
done, for its Day aorg | has been well 
established in short time it was avail- 
able in quantity. 

Trade in rye flour is dull, after a brief 
period of activity which was taken to 
portend substantial improvement. At 
this time the only rye flour wanted is low 
grade for export. Domestic call for 
fancy is weak. Best grades are 15c bbl 
lower, and lower poh slightly easier. 
Pure white was quoted at $8.40@8.60, 
straight at $7.40@7.90, dark at $6 
@7.20, and lowest grade at $5.15, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

Corn goods are experiencing a very 
flat demand, although there has been a 
little call for rt. This is easily ac- 
commodated, and not sufficient to excite 
much interest. Corn mills are operating, 
but only at small capacity. Prices ruled 
somewhat firmer, with a stronger cash 
and option market. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.70, corn meal at $1.65@1.70, 
and corn grits at $1.60@1.65, in 100-lb 
cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
15 


This week ......... 24,000 3,537 

Last week ......... 24,000 5,435 23 

Est FORE ccccccccce 24,000 8,561 36 

Two years ago ..... 18,000 12,000 67 
MILLFEED 


The declining movement of millfeed 
prices continued in the absence of any 
volume in demand from any source. 
Nothing developed to check the weak- 
ness; in fact this was under further in- 
ducement by reason of balmy tempera- 
tures in advance of the calendar. The 
cold wave and snowstorms in the north 
central section, which passed over the 
Great Lakes region at the close of the 
week, are expected to provide at least a 
momentary call of some substance, al- 
though country dealers appear to be 
amply supplied against such an emer- 
gency. While production is light, it is 
ample for the light requirements. Ship- 
ments this week were larger than last 

ear, the early opening of navigation 

aving helped the movement. Prices de- 
clined as follows: bran, $8 ton; mid- 
dlings, $2@4; hominy feed, $2.50; red 
dog and rye feed, $1; oil meal, $2; gluten 
feed, $5. 


NOTES 


The Pepin (Wis.) Equity Shipping As- 
sociation has been org on the co- 
operative plan. The capital stock is 
$2,000. Incorporators include B. G. Mil- 
bren, A. Orrne and L. Peters. 


The Nasewaupee (Wis.) Co-Operative 
Produce Co. has been chartered to deal 
in grain, produce, etc. The capital stock 
is $8,000, and the incorporators are D. L. 
Weisner, O. Konrad, H. Schinktgen and 
G. Kath. ; 

Milwaukee flour stocks April 1, as re- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
were 20,278 bbls; March 1, 1921, 22,208; 
April 1, 1920, 13,869; 1919, 13,027; 1918, 
35,300; 1917; 13,920; 1916, 27,040; 1915, 
43,775; 1914, 54,250; 1913, 41,000; 1912, 
62,335. 

A. L. H. Johnstone has become sole 
owner of the Johnstone-Templeton Co., 
grain commission, 300 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Milwaukee, by acquiring the in- 
terest of Andrew R. Templeton, who is 
retiring from active business after an 
association with Mr. Johnstone of more 
than 20 years. : 

The William A. Reiss departed from 
Milwaukee on April 9 with the first cargo 
of grain out of this terminal market in 
the new season of navigation. She load- 
ed 300,000 bus corn at Elevator E and 
Rialto elevator for Georgian Bay points. 
The charter was made through Walter J. 
Fitzgerald, agent, 85 Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee. 

The Park Falls (Wis.) Lumber Co., 
owned by Edward Hines, of Chicago, has 
completed a new planing mill as part of 
its big operation at Rice Lake, Wis., in 
which the Ugg door department is espe- 
cially notable for the large and model 
installation. This makes the plant prob- 
ably the largest of this character in the 
United States. 

The Helmer Milling Co, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., is remode an old elevator 
to accommodate a new department being 
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established to handle coal and coke. The 
Helmer company for many years has 
maintained large departments for han- 
dling building materials and supplies in 
addition to its flour, feed, grain, hay and 


produce business. 


By a majority of 6,435 in a total vote 
of over 51,000, the electors of the city of 
Milwaukee adopted a daylight savings 
ordinance on April 5. This will be effec- 
tive from April 24 to Sept. 25. Since 
the federal daylight saving act was re- 
pealed, only the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce has been working under an 
advanced clock, which was done to con- 
form to other boards of trade and grain 
exchanges. 


The Wisconsin Grain & Cereal Co., 
Menomonie, Wis., which acquired the in- 
terests of C. W. Cheney & Co. Eau 
Claire, Wis., a short time ago, has been 
reincorporated as the Wisconsin Cereal 
& Produce Co. It is capitalized at $100,- 
000, equally divided into common shares 
and 8 per cent preferred stock. H. T. 
Wright, formerly of Menomonie, has 
moved to Eau Claire to take the gen- 
eral management. 


The Madison (Wis.) office of the Wells 
(Minn.) Flour Milling Co. has an- 
nounced a return to its usual discount 
terms, effective April 15, as follows: 
10c bbl discount for cash in 10 days; 
30 days net. For several weeks the com- 
pany has operated its flour sales on a 
discount basis of 25c bbl for cash upon 
delivery. This procedure was experi- 
mental and temporary, but now that the 
situation is improving, the company is 
returning to normal business methods. 


With contests only among candidates 
for members of the board of directors, 
board of appeals and board of arbitra- 
tion, the annual election of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce on April 4 
was more or less perfunctory. Harry 
H. Peterson, president L. Bartlett & 
Son Co., was elected president without 
opposition; A. R. Taylor first vice presi- 
dent, A. R. Templeton second vice presi- 
dent, and Harry A. Plumb secretary- 
treasurer. President Peterson has devot- 
ed his entire business career to the grain 
trade, entering the employ of the Bart- 
lett company as a boy. Other results of 
the election were: board of directors, 
L. L. Runkel, William E. Schroeder and 
A. L. Flanagan; board of appeals, E. H. 
Dadmun, J. J. Crandall and P. P. Dona- 
hue; board of arbitration, M. G. Rankin, 
Jr., Edward S, Terry. 

L, E. Meyer. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., April 9.—The flour 
trade continues dull and narrow, being 
restricted by lack of disposition to buy 
on a declining grain market, as well as 
restricted credits. The bakers are buy- 
ing as they need the goods and the job- 
bing trade is buying just as little as it 
can, as its trade is restricted by lack of 
cash to meet payments promptly. Col- 
lection of last year’s accounts is still 
very slow. There is no investment buy- 
ing of flour, as the trade still expects 
lower prices. 

Millfeed is off again this week, and 
moving in very limited volume. Mill of- 
ferings are rather free, and sales are be- 
ing made on bids lower than quoted 
prices. Grains, being cheap now, offer 
inducements to feeders to use straight 
grain instead of millfeed or mixed feeds, 
therefore movement of millfeed is light. 

The planting season for cotton is in 
full swing in this territory, and the 
farmers are busy and using extreme 
economy in their farming operations this 
year. They are buying just as little as 
they can operate on. The jobbing trade 
is doing likewise, as credits to the coun- 
try are necessarily restricted. 

The pastures are green and affording 
great relief to the buyers of feeds. 

Hay receipts are still below normal 
and prices are lower this week. Offer- 
ings are free. 

ottonseed meal is moving fairly well 
to the farmers for fertilizer, but rather 
slow to feeders and the dairy trade. The 
oil mills are making liberal exchanges 
with farmers for cottonseed. Cash prices 


‘on meal are lower than for several years. 


Hominy feeds are very dull, as there 
is practically no feeding’ being done in 
this section. 

J. Horr Ticner. 
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A continuation of extremely light buy- 
ing on the part of the domestic trade, 
with some mills reporting a good amount 
of flour sold for export and others say- 
ing that even this trade has shown a 
slump this week, sums up the situation 
prevailing in the local milling industry. 

Because of the continued inactivity in 
the domestic trade, interest is mainly 
centered in the export business. Gener- 
ally speaking, this business is maintain- 
ing a fair volume, although the trade is 
spotted. Clears and low grades still com- 
pose the bulk of this trade, although 
some soft winter wheat patent flour was 
sold to the United Kingdom and the 
West Indies, as well as to the Continent, 
this week. Because of the limited op- 
portunity to dispose of patents, mills are 
experiencing difficulty in supplying the 
demand for the lower grades. 

One favorable feature of this export 
business, according to St. Louis mills, is 
that the foreign buyers are not disposed 
to quibble over prices. This, in addition 
to the heavier demand for the lower 
grades of flour, has served to prevent 
as much of a decline in the price of 
clears and low grade as that which has 
occurred in the quotations on patents 
and straights. 

Needless to say, the action of the 
wheat market during the week had a de- 
pressing effect on domestic flour buyers. 
Confidence in the stabilization of prices 
at the present basis seems to be utterly 
shattered, nor is the excellent condition 
of the growing wheat crop likely to bring 
about a bullish feeling in the near 
future. 

Comparatively litthe flour is being sold 
to the South at this time. Flour brokers 
and others who are familiar with trade 
conditions in that territory state that de- 
mand is exceptionally quiet, due partly 
to the tight money situation which, ac- 
cording to various reports, is slower in 
showing signs of improvement in the 
South than in many other sections of the 
country. 

The condition of the home trade of in- 
terior mills remains practically un- 
changed. Purchases are very light, and 
confined to absolute needs. As one mill 
describes it, “flour jobbers are restrict- 
ing their orders to the minimum, and 
place them reluctantly, because practi- 
cally every purchase has made them 
a loss.” 

Little or no flour is being booked 
ahead, buyers preferring to wait until.a 
more accurate idea can be obtained as to 


‘what cash prices will prevail on the new 


crop. The present transportation situa- 
tion is aiding the buyers in this policy, as 
cars are furnished practically upon re- 
quest, and shipments are moving in very 
good time from the mill to destination. 

The baking trade is at a standstill. 
Bakers state that their business continues 
to show a decline of 30 to 40 per cent in 
volume, and many of the larger plants 
are approximately two months behind in 
their estimated consumption of flour. 
Consequently, they are still laboring un- 
der the disadvantage of having high 
priced flour on hand. 

Further declines were effected this 
week in the quotations of practically all 
the higher grades of flour, although 
clears and low grade. remained un- 
changed, with a few exceptions. Spring 
first patent is quoted at $7.80@8.10 per 
140 Ibs, jute, St. Louis, standard patent 
$7@7.20, and first clear $5.50@6. Hard 
winter wheat short patent-is quoted at 
$7.60@7.80, straight grade $6.50@6.75, 
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and first clear $5.25@5.50. The quota- 
tions on soft winter wheat flour are as 


follows: patent, $7.25@7.50; straight, 
$6.60@6.80; first clear, $4.75@5. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues very inactive, with 
further declines in quotations. Inquiries 
are for small lots, many of them being 
for mixed cars. Country buyers are dis- 
playing very little interest, even at the 
lower price levels. Offerings from the 
mills are light. Were the mills running 
at anything like full time, with the conse- 
quent larger output of millfeed, it is 
quite probable that much lower price 
levels would be reached. Hard winter 
wheat bran is quoted at $19@19.50, soft 
winter wheat bran at $20@20.50, and 
gray shorts at $22@23. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BRIS WOO cccccncecccccccs 25,600 50 
Last week .....csscceceeee 24,600 49 
WOSP HO cccccoccccssceccs 22,800 45 
Two years ago .......5.5-- 41,100 81 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TOW Wee coccccccacsecces 24,200 31 
Be WED cocccccccsevsese 23,450 30 
Wee Ge vecateveceesewees 34,100 45 
WSS PERT GMO coc ccccsecks 53,800 69 


FIRE DESTROYS BAG PLANT 


The warehouse and office building of 
the Missouri Bag Co., St. Louis, was 
almost totally destroyed by fire early 
Thursday morning. The loss is estimated 
at $80,000 to the stock and $40,000 to 
the building. Jacob Grodsky is presi- 
dent of the company, and O. A. Palmer 
is general manager. 

he fire burned for several hours, and 
such sacks as were not destroyed in the 
flames were water soaked. The roof of 
the building collapsed, as did one of the 
walls. It is not thought that any part 
of the structure can be used in rebuild- 
ing. The loss, it is believed, is largely 
covered by insurance. 


CONDITION OF MISSOURI, WHEAT 

Missouri wheat on April 1 was 93 per 
cent of normal, or 23 points above the 
same date last year, according to E. A. 
Logan, agricultural statistician for Mis- 
souri, and Jewell Mayes, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture. 

Growth during the winter was rank, 
while the Easter freeze withered the top 
growth badly, and the loss of plants 
which had begun to form is predicted 
in the report. However, it is stated that 
the final yield will not be materially de- 
creased by damage of the freeze if fa- 
vorable weather is experienced from now 
on. The report further states: 

“Hessian fly and chinch bugs have 
been found in many counties, and a green 
louse has also appeared. Oat seeding has 
been 94 per cent completed, with a 10 
per cent increase in acreage. The Easter 
freeze is not expected to damage this 
crop.” 

EXCHANGE BILL UPHELD 


The attorney general’s department of 
the state of Missouri yesterday made 
public an opinion to tle effect that the 
farmers’ marketing bill, passed by the 
recent state legislature and which de- 
clares all grain exchanges in the state 
to be public markets, is not invalid, al- 
though several sections are pointed out 
as being in violation of the federal and 
state constitutions. 

The bill in question, which is in seven 
sections, makes it unlawful for any grain 
exchange to adopt or enforce any rule 
preventing any member from dividing his 





commissions with the shareholders of co- 
operative associations of which he is a 
member and for which he is acting in 
making sales or purchases of grain. 

That section of the bill which makes 
any shareholder in a co-operative asso- 
ciation interested in a grain exchange 
— liable for all debts and lia- 

ilities of the same is declared to be void. 
Also that section providing that if any 
organization maintaining a public mar- 
ket shall violate any of the provisions of 
the act it shall be permanently enjoined 
by an order of court, which injunction 
shall prohibit buying or selling at such 
market, is held to be void. The state- 
ment from the attorney general’s office 
es on: 

“We have here an attempt to authorize 
the court to enjoin persons or corpora- 
tions from doing a lawful thing, as 
operating a public market, or as buying 
and selling at a public market, for the 
reason that such individual or corpora- 
tion has been guilty of doing an unlawful 
act, namely, violating the provisions of 
this law. 

“It is the opinion of this department 
that there are certain provisions of this 
act which are clearly unconstitutional, 
although they are not so vital to the act 
that their invalidity alone makes the en- 
tire act void. Under these circumstances 
it should be for the judicial department, 
after a thorough investigation of all the 
questions involved, to hold the act either 
valid or invalid.” 

NOTES 

J. H. Compton, Wichita, Kansas, rep- 
resentative of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
was in St. Louis today. 

Frank O. Jones, sales manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis Friday. 

The St. Louis office of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. was closed today on account of 
the death of Judson M. Bemis, founder 
of the company. 

Fred H. Kiddle, vice president of the 
Pioneer Flour Mills Co., Island City, Ore- 
gon, was in St. Louis Friday on his way 
home from the South. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager of 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
in St. Louis, Monday, on his way east 
for an indefinite period. 

A jury at Cairo, Ill., after being out 
for 20 hours, acquitted John Champ and 
Harvey Snow of the charge of stealing 
interstate shipments of grain. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the federal grain supervision at St. 
Louis, spent several days in the southern 
part of the territory this week. 

E. A. Hadley, of the Missouri Pacific 
system, was elected president of the St. 
Louis Railway Club at a meeting of the 
organization at the Hotel Statler, Friday 
evening. 

Five hundred farmers are expected to 
attend a meeting at Eldon, Mo., Monday, 
to consider general marketing conditions 
and the plan proposed by the recent Chi- 
cago conference. 

F. O. Watts, president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, has been 
appointed to the committee on policy of 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion, according to advices received in St. 
Louis this week. 

The Junge-Waelter Baking Co., St. 
Louis, announced this week that it is 
now making a loaf of bread, weighing 
slightly in excess of 11 oz, which is to 
be sold by retail grocers at 5c. The 
bread is unwrapped. 

According to word received in St. 
Louis this week, the expansion of the 
radio market news service of the Bureau 
of Markets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will. include the 
sending of daily market reports from 
St. Louis. 

Dwight F. Davis, St. Louis member of 
the War Finance Corporation, attended 
a meeting in New Orleans, Saturday, of 
the Federal International Banking Cor- 
poration, which was organized to assist 
in moving the South’s cotton crop in the 
export trade. 

The Mexican Goodwill Commission will 
be in St. Louis next Wednesday. The 
purpose of the trip which this commis- 
sion is making through the United States 
is to co-operate with concerns in this 
country which are interested in doing 
business with Mexico. 
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Existing industrial conditions have 
caused the board of directors of the In- 
dustrial Relations Association of Amer- 
ica to postpone its annual convention, 
scheduled to be held in St. Louis in May, 
until such time as an improvement is 
noted in the industrial situation. 

St. Louis millers who attended the 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation in Chicago, Friday, were E. 
C. Andrews, vice president and general 
manager Kehlor Flour Mills Co., H. G. 
Craft, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., and Samuel Plant, vice president 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co. 

Officials of railroads operating east of 
St. Louis made the following comment 
on the business of the past week: “The 
grain movement from the West to the 
seaboard has been of considerable vol- 
ume, and both corn and oats have been 
shipped freely, a fair movement of oats 
South also being reported.” 

A series of conferences will be held 
this month by officials of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway with repre- 
sentatives of the road’s 20,000 employees 
for the purpose of effecting a reduction 
of wages. It is planned that this reduc- 
tion will include every one connected with 
the road, from the president down. 

The grain committee of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange met Friday after- 
noon to consider further the matter of 
grain sampling in this market. The fed- 
eral and state inspection departments 
have requested that the present system, 
wherein grain samples are furnished by 
a private sampling bureau, be so changed 
that the inspection departments obtain 
their own samples for inspection pur- 
poses. 

It is understood that a consolidation 
has been effected at Springfield, Mo., of 
the Paragon Mills Co., the Interstate 
Milling Co. and the Newton Grain Co. 
into a corporation capitalized at $250,- 
000, which will do business under the 
name of the Interstate Milling Co. The 
company, which will manufacture molas- 
ses feed for live stock, is planning ex- 
tensive improvements on the property it 
now owns. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 9.—Condi- 
tions in the flour market are unchanged. 
Although a few inquiries were reported 
for clears, no results obtained. Car lot 
orders are scarce and usually specify 
minimum, and the trade, in general, is 
being supplied from stock here. Several 
cars of spot flour have been offered this 
week at attractive figures, but buyers are 
reticent about booking quantity. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat, $7.40@9; 95 per cent pat- 
ent, .50@7.80; short patents, $8.10@ 
8.50; soft winter .wheat, $7.50@7.85; 
short patents, 30@50c more; fancy 
clears, $6.70@6.80. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cot- 
ton sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream 
meal and grits, $1.75@1.85. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as quoted by deal- 
ers here: corn, No. 2 yellow 80c, No. 2 
white 82c; oats, No. 2 white 52c, No. 3 
white 51c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton, 
car lots, $28; per 100 Ibs, on track, $1.40. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
export, 718 cars; corn, export 164, local 
15; oats, export 1, local 25; rye, export 7. 

Inspected outward on_ shipboard: 
wheat, 32,000 bus; rye, 17,142. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,155,000 
bus; corn, 604,000; oats, 43,000; rye, 25,- 
000; barley, 112,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

The purchasing department of the 
Panama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, 
New York City, invites bids on 2,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour, 95 per cent 
quality, packed in new osnaburg 196-lb 
sacks or in new barrels, bids to cover 
delivery, free of all charges, to Pier 67, 
North -River, New York, 1,000 sacks to 
reach destination during the week end- 
ing April 30, and the other 1,000 during 
the week ending May 14. Sealed bids will 
be received until 2 p.m., Friday, April 15, 
and telegraphic bids will also be consid- 
ered. Further details may be secured 
from R. E, Rutherford, commissary pur- 
chasing agent, 24 State Street, New 
York City. 
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BE OF GOOD CHEER 

Millers, and members of the flour buy- 
ing trades, should be of good cheer. Bet- 
ter things are in prospect. Nothing is 
o—_ by pessimism, and it has a bane- 
ul effect on the mind. If the world is 
going to the dogs, it will go anyway, and, 
meantime, “Faint heart never won fair 
lady.” It is just as well to maintain a 
stout heart, undaunted courage, a stiff 
upper lip and a cheerful outlook. A 
word of good cheer is in order, even 
though it seem a mockery in the face of 
present conditions. 

The reason for this preamble is not 
pure “bunk,” for there is at least the 
semblance of good reasoning back of it. 
It should be remembered that this coun- 
try has been passing through the most 
drastic and rapid deflationary period in 
its history. ere has been an unprece- 
dented decline in wheat, corn and oats, 
and other products, until they have 
reached, or show promise of reaching, 
even the low levels known before the 
war. So far as raw materials and farm 
products go, deflation is nearly accom- 
plished. 

It is but natural that the entire trade, 
after taking heavy losses as a result of 
trying to do business in the usual way, 
should have gone to a hand-to-mouth 
basis in all commitments of every de- 
scription. Consider for a moment what 
this means. Not only have prices been 
deflated, but operations of all sorts have 
been greatly reduced and stocks thor- 
oughly liquidated. In the milling and 
flour Soot trades, stocks of wheat and 
flour in all hands and in all positions 


are being permitted to approach the van- 


ishing point. With a favorable crop 
outlook and prices still tending down- 
ward, a very small quantity of wheat 
and flour will be carried over into the 
new crop. 

One does not need to have recourse to 
the so-called economic law, expressed in 
terms of the physical law that “action is 
equal to reaction and in the opposite di- 
rection,” to determine what this means. 
It signifies that the new crop, promises 
to start with prices thoroughly deflated 
and stocks liquidated. Prices Sos been 
deflated to the point where there is a 
chance of wheat selling as.low as one 
dollar at terminals, or even lower, at 
harvest. Such a low price will appeal to 
every one as being near bottom, certainly 
at a point permitting of operations be- 
ing conducted with some degree of con- 
fidence and without undue hazard. 

Meantime, it should not be overlooked 
that, as a result of the declining prices 
- and curtailment of operations, the money 
and credit situation of the country has 
become much improved. The fact of the 
matter is that there has been built up 
during the past months of deflation, 
liquidation and suspended activity a very 
stro underlying situation which is 
bound to tell on the coming crop. It is 
just possible that the crop year will 
start at a level from which prices can 
gradually work upward. All of the air 
is being squeezed out. This is the word 
of cheer and the better outlook in 
prospect which must be apparent to 
every one in the milling and flour trades. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 
Flour sales 24 the mills practically 
ceased this week. New business was 
conspicuous by its absence. It is pre- 
sumed that the weakness in wheat was 
an important factor in the cessation of 
buying. The July wheat future reached 


a new low level at $1.091, on April 5, 
representing a decline of 20c from the 
high point in a period of eight tradin 
days. This weakness and the splendi 
outlook for the crop discourages any 
activity. Unless new orders are forth- 
coming right.away, the operation of the 
mills will be still further cut down. 

There seems to be plenty of wheat 
back in Ohio and Michigan. Some mill- 
ers are not bidding, and others held their 
bids down below those of exporters and, 
consequently, did not get much wheat 
this week. They did not want it. To- 
ledo millers were bidding April 8 $1.38 
for No. 1 red, Toledo rate points, a de- 
cline of 18c in the last two weeks, Dark 
hard wheat from Kansas City was of- 
fered April 8 at Toledo at $1.69, dark 
Canadian at $1.70, Toledo, and dark No. 
1 northern (choice) at $1.64, Chicago. 
The Canadian wheat is the best buy as 
it runs 62 lbs to the bu. 

Occasionally one encounters a some- 
what friendlier feeling toward wheat and 
a fear that the decline may be overdone, 
but sentiment generally favors lower 
prices unless something serious happens 
to the growing crop and an actual and 
acute shortage of wheat develops, either 
as a result of export sales or from other 
causes. Pit conditions, a well-liquidated 
condition of trading temporarily, and 
short bulges are usually ignored as of no 
consequence. The trade generally has its 
mind fastened upon what is likely to 
happen to prices in the long run between 
now and the new crop. 

Additional export sales of small 
amounts were reported by two Toledo 
millers this week. Two outside mills like- 
wise reported sales of clears and some 
inquiry for the cheaper grades. Millers 
are not disposed to give out the prices 
at which these sales are made, but one 
of standard patent was at 61s. How- 
ever, any export business at all is en- 
couraging, and millers are in a position 
to make immediate shipment for April 
loading at seaboard. Some unusually 

uick service is rendered these days in 
shipments, for both domestic and export, 
the flour being loaded sometimes on the 
same day as, or that following, the sale. 

There is one disturbing factor looming 
on the horizon of this export business. 
It is that the mills of the Pacific North- 
west are able to name prices on soft 
wheat flour in foreign markets material- 
ly below what is possible from this sec- 
tion; just about the same difference in 
price that has given them a large share 
of the business in the South and South- 
east on this crop. The following quota- 
tions recently reported from the United 
Kingdom will probably be out of date 
when this is read, but they give an idea 
of competitive conditions to be met. Pa- 
cific Coast flour was offered at 56s, c.i.f., 
for April shipment, Australian at 60s, 
prompt shipment. At the same time 
about the lowest price which could be 
named from here for flour of the same 
grade for April shipment was 63s. 

Millers in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
are wondering what they can do to meet 
the competition from Pacific northwest- 
ern millers in southern and southeastern 
markets. It is a problem difficult of so- 
lution. No readjustment of freight rates 
to southern markets which would put 
them on a parity is in sight, and the only 
other way out of the difficulty seems to 
be to get wheat prices down. It would 
be a singular and rather curious situa- 
tion if it should come to. pass that the 
price paid for soft wheat in this section 
should be determined by the price of 
flour via the Panama Canal in southern 
markets. 

MILLFEED 

The feed situation is weak and unsat- 
isfactory. One miller goes so far as to 
say that feed is not salable at any price, 


but that is an extreme view. Prices are 
weakening in line with other feeds, and 
pasturage is in unusually good condition 
for this time of the year. Sentiment fa- 
vors still lower prices. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TD WOOK fics cccccccccveses 18,900 39 
Last week .......-.+eseee. 17,400 36 
... gg WeVerrerreeree ese. 19,000 40 
Two years agO .....s.2000. 36,880 77 
Three years ago .........- 12,300 25% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 23 144,300 63,111 36 
Last week ...... 24 151,860 61,242 33% 
ZORP OBO vvcccece 10 73,200 32,855 44% 
Two years ago... 10 87,360 55,214 63 


FLOUR PRICES 

There is a wide range in flour prices 
quoted by outside millers, and more or 
less consignment business is also report- 
ed. Probably a fair average price on 
good quality Kansas patent would be in- 
dicated by $8@8.15, jute, and 10c higher 
for 98’s; $7.50@7.65, jute, for standard 
patent. Considerable flour has been avail- 
able around $7.50, Ohio rate points, or 
at even lower figures. 

In comparing prices with those before 
the war, it should not be overlooked that 
the freight rate to Ohio from Kansas is 
70c bbl higher than before the advance. 
Jobbers and others in the flour trade are 
inclined to overlook this fact. 


LOW PRICES 

As an indication of how prices have 
declined recently, it was pointed out that 
eggs have been. selling at some points in 
Michigan as low as 1l5c doz. Onions, 
which sold at $6 a year ago, are now 50c 
per 100 lbs. A year ago old Irish pota- 
toes jobbed at about $6 per 100 Ibs, and 
now top prices are $1.85@2. Baldwin 
apples jobbed at $8@9 per bbl last 
April, and are now $4.50@5.50. Florida 
Wakefield cabbage (new) was more than 
$90 ton a year ago, and now the price 
is $45. 

Onion growers in the New Haven 
marsh, east of Tiffin, Ohio, are dumping 
thousands of bushels of onions into 
Honey Creek because there is no market 
for them. One grower threw away 4,000 
bus, as he was unable to sell them for 
more than 14c lb. On the Tiffin market 
they were bringing 2c lb. 

NOTES 

R. G. Gardner, Donmeyer-Gardner Co., 
flour jobbers, Cleveland, is expected back 
from California tomorrow. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, April 19-20, 

John H, Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has gone 
to Virginia Hot Springs for a month’s 
outing. 

Raymond P. Lipe, Raymond P. Lipe 
Co., and Jesse Young, Young Grain Co., 
Toledo, returned this week from a tour 
of South American countries. 

J.C. Murbach, president Elyria (Ohio) 
Milling & Power Co., was expected back 
from the South, where he has been on 
a vacation, at the end of the week. 

Mark Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, attended the meeting of the direc- 
tors and delegates of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation at Chicago, April 8. 

John A. Higgins, Watson-Higgins Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
in Florida for the winter, and is not ex- 
pected back until May. He is building 
a bungalow in Florida. 

Botzum Bros. Co., flour and feed job- 
bers, Akron, Ohio, have moved into a 
new concrete warehouse at 100 North 
 . Street. Lewis Botzum is president, 
and A. A. Hilkert vice president and 
manager. 

Harry R. DeVore, of H. W. DeVore 
& Co., and Kenton D. Keilholtz, of South- 
worth & Co., Toledo, were in Chicago 
early this week to attend a meeting of 
grain exchange representatives from va- 
rious sections of the country. 
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Jacob Theobald, Jr., Theota Flour Mills 
Co., Northfield, Minn., was in Cleveland 
this week. He is negotiating with the 
Elyria (Ohio) Milling & Power Co. to 
take over the handling of the Theota 
brand in Cleveland and vicinity. 


The J. I. Gates Milling Co., 141 East 
Town Street, Columbus, Ohio, is the 
name of a new flour jobbing business 
which has been established by J. I. Gates, 
formerly associated with the Grove City 
(Ohio) Mills, recently destroyed by fire. 

G. E. Rafferty, president Napoleon 
(Ohio) State Bank, has been appointed 
receiver for the Okalona Grain & Stock 
Co. operating two elevators at Okalona. 
It is estimated that the company’s assets 
are approximately $30,000, and liabilities 

W. C. Kreger, until ge yg seed 
and manager Kaull Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., left Kansas City April 4 by 
automobile for St. Louis, will travel from 
there through Indiana to Detroit, Mich., 
and expects to take a three or four 
months’ vacation in Michigan. 


According to reports to Frank H. 
Tanner, secretary Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation, Ohio millers were paying $1.20 
@1.80 for No. 1 wheat at mill door, an 
average price of $1.38. The majority of 
those reporting were paying $1.30@1.50. 
Only 11 millers were paying $1.55 or 
above. 

The La Fayette (Ind.) Corn Flour 
Mills is closing up its business as a cor- 
poration so that J. A. Lancaster, presi- 
dent, may retire. R. B. Lancaster, who 
was secretary and treasurer, contem- 
plates continuing the business for him- 
self after the corporate affairs are closed 
and liquidated. 

C. L. Eesley, whose mill at Grove 
City, Ohio, was recently destroyed by 
fire, has sold the location to the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Co. and will not rebuild. In- 
surance collected on the mill was $42,000, 
and it is stated that Mr. Eesley is now 
interested in the J. I. Gates Milling Co., 
flour and feed jobbers, which recently 
started at Columbus, Ohio. 

L. E. Billson, representing the S. 
George Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., manu- 
facturers of paper sacks, advises that 
there has been another cut in prices. 
Twenty-five thousand lots, blue-lined 
white, are now quoted at $43 for 1’s, 
$28.50 for 1%’s, and $12 for 5-lb sacks. 
This represents a cut of 50 per cent in 
prices in the last four months. 

Thirty-two per cent of the buds in 
Ohio peach orchards, which total 3,000,- 
000 trees of bearing age, were killed by 
the recent frost. The damage ranged 
from 1 to 100 per cent, the injury being 
especially serious in central and south- 
western parts of the state. Counties 
along Lake Erie, containing 1,000,000 
trees, one third of the Ohio total, escaped 
with slight damage. 

Some chartering of boats was done in 
the grain trade this week, and the J. S. 
Ashley and Thomas Shaughnessey were 
placed to load at the Canadian Head of 
the Lakes by April 12 for Buffalo at 
2y¥,c. The W. A. Rice will take cargo 
at Milwaukee for Goderich at 2c. e 
Peter Reiss will load wheat at the Ca- 
nadian Head of the Lakes for Buffalo, 
and will probably be the first boat of a 
downbound fleet to reach the Soo. A 
dispatch from the Soo states that there 
was no ice above the canal, and that 
boats will have no trouble in working 
through. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., April 9.—Bearish 
industrial and crop conditions had a 
depressing effect on wheat flour milling 
in Indiana this week, few buyers being in 
the market. Nothing has happened to 
indicate that there will be any change 
from the hand-to-mouth policy that has 
prevailed the last few months. In fact, 
millers would be much surprised to ‘see 
any great revival during the remainder 
of the present crop year. 

Ruling quotations of mills in Indian- 
apolis and the surrounding region show 
no change from those announced at the 
end of last week, but, in view of the 
small amount of business done, they can- 
not be regarded as other than nominal. 
Soft winter patents were offered for 
shipment in car lots at $7@7.75 bbl, 98-lb 
cotton basis. Hard winter patents were 
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priced at $7.25@8.75, and spring patents 
were available at $8@8.75. 

Both large and small mills in the state 
have been suffering from the lack of 
sales. It is doubtful whether there is 
a plant in the state that is operating at 
capacity, even those mills that depend 
strictly on neighborhood consumption. 
The condition of the latter is traceable 
principally to the decline in general busi- 
ness, which has closed many factories or 
caused the managements to curtail pro- 
duction to such an extent that a consid- 
erable number of workers have been 
laid off. 

GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


There was no important selling fol- 
lowing the issuance of the government 
report, presumably because of the will- 
ingness of European buyers to accept 
offerings of the new crop on the present 
level of prices. Private advices received 
Friday by millers in this city showed a 
rather thorough cleaning up of old 
wheat, although it is said that this state 
ordinarily is one of the last to complete 
marketing. 

All observers are agreed, however, in 
view of the general liquidation going on 
in all lines of trade, that neither the 
wheat market nor the flour market are 
likely to develop any important action 
before the new crop, unless there be a 
new incentive. In Indianapolis, mills and 
elevators are paying $1.25 bu for No. 1 
red wheat, $1.22 for No. 2 red and $1.17 
for No. 8 red, with other grades on their 
merits, when delivered on the wagon 
market. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of April 9, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
This week ....cccceccccees 5,887 26 
Last week ....ccccscccesees 6,385 28 
Y@ar ASO cesses cceeesecees 8,381 37 
TwO Years AZO ....seeveees 10,256 45 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WORE, 500. 0's:00 00202 cseses 46,000 7,000 
CE 6 dn cccbensateveences 213,000 85,000 
GORD odeccescccccescnsece 176,000 174,000 
BD dacevisavigsednveccvace 8,000 4,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 88,820 460,640 327,100 2,000 


Year ago .... 279,300 659,590 63,320 4,220 
Two years ago 289,875 333,250 207,670 3,800 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Demand for corn products has im- 
proved the last few days, compared with 
the volume of sales the preceding fort- 
night. Quotations are unchanged. Grits 
are quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$1.75 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $1.65, 
hominy at $2.25, hominy flakes at $1.85, 
cerealine at $2.55, and corn flour at $2.95. 
One local milling concern reports that 
it has more orders on its books now than 
it had at the same time last year. This 
does not mean that its volume of busi- 
ness thus far in 1921 is as great as it was 
for the same period in 1920, because the 
purchasing has been in smaller quanti- 
ties. Rather it emphasizes the hand-to- 
mouth nature of the buying, and supplies 
concrete evidence of the timidity on the 
part of the retailers and jobbers, who 
have feared to accumulate stocks, due to 
the lack of stability in prices. 
Practically all transactions in the corn 
market recently have been in the way of 
changing hedgings and holdings from one 
delivery to another. Speaking for this 
region, it seems to be the feeling that 
prices are low enough, but it is com- 
monly acknowledged that there is no 
motive for higher prices. 


MILLFEED 
No strength is apparent in the mill- 
feed market. Buying has been slow, and 
there has been no change in quotations 
for some time. Bran is quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $25@26.50 ton, 
sacked, mixed feed at $26@27.50, and 
middlings at $28@29.50. Hominy feed is 
available at $23 ton, bulk, and $25, 
sacked. 
NOTES 
An increase to $80,000 capital stock has 
been made by the Farmers’ Grain Co., of 
Carlos City. 
The Fowler (Ind.) Grain Co. is pre- 
paring to dissolve as a corporation, and 
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the business will be operated as a part- 
nership. 


The North Manchester (Ind.) Milling 
Co. will amend its objects so that it may 
engage in a more diversified business as 
to grain products. 


The Whitelock Milling Co., of Peters- 
burg, whose big elevator recently was 
burned, cleared away the débris this 
week preparatory to erecting a new 
structure. 


William J. Lawson, of Chase, a grain 
elevator proprietor, is in a serious con- 
dition as a result of shooting himself in 
the head with a revolver. Mr. Lawson is 
52 years old. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., of 
Acton, Shelby County, has been incorpo- 
rated, with $50,000 capital stock, to 
operate a grain elevator, and A. A. Fink, 
S. J. Rabourn, C. E. Larrison, H. A. 
Leary, Robert Kitley, A. J. Smock, Guy 
Copeland, T. E. Yoke and E. H. Rus- 
chaupt have been named as directors. 


Formal organization of the Hebron 
(Ind.) Co-operative Equity Union Ex- 
change has been completed, it being in- 
corporated for $60,000. It will sell grain 
and other products of the farm. Thomas 
Turner, J. W. Michael, C. A. Carpen- 
ter, Lewis — W. W. Seigle, J. T. 
Buchanan and F, W. Ludington are the 
directors. - 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade has 
chosen Edward B. Raub, Edgar H. 
Evans, president of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Joseph A. Kebler and William H. 
Howard, secretary of the board, as dele- 
gates to attend the ninth annual meeting 
of the Chamber of. Commerce of the 
United States, which will be held at At- 
lantic City April 27-29. Mr. Raub is 
national councilor from the local board 
to the national organization. 


Clinton County is in the midst of a 
buy-a-barrel-of-flour campaign, which 
started this week to obtain a car lot to 
send to the Near East and China for the 
relief of famine sufferers. A committee 
from the Frankfort Chamber of Com- 
merce, headed by Carl W. Sims, a miller 
of that city, is backing the appeal, and 
the flour is being sold in the streets and 
the stores by 40 Frankfort young women. 
Mrs. W. A. Morris is directing the sales. 
Fifty barrels were sold the first day of 
the drive. 


Directors of the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, who met at the 
headquarters of the organization in In- 
dianapolis, Wednesday, elected Earl 
Crawford, of Milton, a director in the 
place of Maurice Douglas, who was re- 
cently appointed a member of the In- 
diana public service commission. Mr. 
Crawford is widely known among the 
millers and grain dealers of the state. 
In addition to being a director, Mr. 
Douglas was secretary of the federation. 
His successor to that position will be 
named at a meeting of the directors in 
May. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





VIRGINIA 


Norro.tk, Va., April 9.—Sales in the 
local flour market during the week have 
been exceedingly light, buyers continuing 
a hand-to-mouth policy in the hope of 
realizing lower prices day by day. The 
market has been active in these small 
quantities, however, and prices have 
dropped somewhat. Winter wheat pat- 
ents are offered at $8@8.75, but lower 
grades have been offered during the week 
at 50@75c below these figures, and have 
had the effect of stopping the sale of top 
patents to some extent. Kansas hard 
wheat flours are selling for $8.45@8.90, 
and northwestern springs at $8.70@9.10, 
with other prices practically unchanged. 

The feed market is stronger as the 
season of the year when feed is in larger 
demand is approaching. Prices, how- 
ever, show no improvement over last 
week, and in some instances are lower, 
dealers being willing to make sacrifices 
in order to get stocks off their hands. 
Standard bran sold this week for $28, 
flour middlings for $30, and red dog for 
$39.50, representing more than a 50 per 
cent reduction in the latter commodity 
during the last six months. 

Bakers continue to buy in very limited 


quantities, and keep supplies on hand for. 


as little as one week ahead, in many in- 


stances. None of them in this section 
appear to be buying ahead. 
= 


The much mooted tariffs for Norfolk’s 
municipal piers, placing them on an equal 
basis with terminals of the local rail- 
roads, have become operative, and 
through bills of lading are now obtained 
here. The first shipment under the new 
arrangement was 20,000 hogsheads of to- 
bacco, and the port director is planning 
to enter the middle western milling dis- 
tricts to solicit flour business. Modern 
flour handling machinery is installed 
here, and when economic conditions ad- 
just themselves, the city piers are ready 
to enter the flour exporting trade. 

JosepnH A, Leste. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit_E, Inp., April 9.—Following 
a short spurt during which millers en- 
joyed a few days of activity, there has 
come a dull spell at the end of the week 
that has gone into overhead charges again 
out of proportion to the business that 
is being done. 

Wheat has tumbled to $1.30 at mills 
and $1.25 at stations, but farmers are 
still holding their grain. Just what they 
expect to do with it they do not say, but 
look wise. There is a belief among some 
of the leaders that Congress is going to 
relieve them in some fancied manner, but 
as to concrete ideas, they do not have 
them. The re-establishment of the farm 
loan bank gives some of the larger hold- 
ers the belief that they can borrow 
against their holdings, but it is a ques- 
tion if they can get any sort of comfort 
out of a mortgage on their lands against 
a falling market, which seems to be regu- 
lar in its action in this direction. Some 
are beginning to believe that they missed 
their opportunity when wheat was sell- 
ing at the $2.50 mark. 

The weather has been propitious for 
the growing wheat, which is showing bet- 
ter than for years. April showers and 
bright, sunshiny days are helping im- 
mensely toward a splendid crop. Wheat 
growers are jubilant over the condition 
of the crop all over this section, even 
into Illinois and Kentucky, though the 
production in those two states contigu- 
ous to this milling center is not so great 
as it is in Indiana. 

There is a law in Indiana against lob- 
bying in the legislature except through 
filing a petition with the secretary of 
state. The law requires that any or- 
ganization that files for a permit to 
lobby must within 30 days after the close 
of the session file with the secretary of 
state its expense account, sworn to as 
to its correctness. Among the number 
that have failed to meet this requirement 
is the State Farm Bureau. The penalty 
for neglect is a fine of $200 to $1,000, 
or imprisonment from three months to 
one year. 

Millfeed prices are lower. The bottom 
seems to have dropped out of the mar- 
ket. Bran is quoted at $23 tom in car- 
load lots, and shorts at $24. 

Best patent flour is down to $8.50 at 
the Akin-Erskine mill, with straights 80c 
less. This is a drop of 50c bbl from last 
week, but the price has not stimulated 
business to any extent. Sales managers 
at the mills report that jobbers are not 
buying in- carload lots any more, but 
from 50 to 75 bbls constitute the average 
order. It is a condition that has never 
prevailed in this market before in the 
history of milling. 


NOTES 


John L. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
is in Chicago attending the conference 
of millers. 

Austin Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
will leave Sunday for an extended tour 
of the East. 

Ex-Senator Charles Erskine, of the 
Akin-Erskine Milling Co., and Albert 
Hahn, of the same company, are in the 
South in the interest of the mill, Mr. 
Erskine being in Florida and Mr. Hahn 
at New Orleans. 

Evansville millers have been offered 
wheat for July option at $1.16, but have 
not taken advantage of the offer. With 
a good crop in sight, and a large part of 
the old crop still in storage, there is a 
belief here that the price offered is more 
than wheat will bring at that time. 


W. W, Ross, 
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NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., April 9.—Orders . 
for flour from the Southeast were a little 
better the past week, though there was 
no great change in the general situation. 
Sales continue small, the largest bookings 
not exceeding 1,000 bbls. Shipments con- 
tinue to absorb the output, with the mills 
having no difficulty in preventing accu- 
mulation of stocks, as the purchases are 
almost entirely for immediate shipment. 

Prices haye not fluctuated greatly, 
though revisions are noted to parity with 
wheat. Quotations at the close of the 
week were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $9@9.55; 
standard or regular patent, $7.90@8.20; 
straight patent, $7.35@7.60; first clears, 
$6@6.50. 

Sales of Minnesota and Kansas flours 
are light. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
140 Ibs, jute, delivered at Nashville, $8.50 
@9; hard winter wheat patent, $7.50@ 
8.25. 

Cash wheat has moved in a narrow 
range, with mills buying to cover flour 
sales only, No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at $1.63 bu, Nashville. 

Demand for millfeed is quiet. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $23.50@26; standard 
middlings or shorts, $28@30. 


CORN MEAL 


Demand for corn meal at large mills 
continues dull. Mills with a capacity of 
51,000 bus this week ground 10,900, or 
21.3 per cent of capacity, compared with 
17.2 per cent last week and 25.7 per cent 
for the same week last year. Prices: 
bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $1.50@1.55; unbolted 
meal, $1.40@1.45. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


- flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 180,570 60,222 33.3 
Last week ....... 181,170 60,707 33.5 
ZOSP ABO ccccocee 189,420 63,347 33.4 
Two years‘ago ... 215,790 115,564 63.5 


Three years ago.. 174,180 54,412 31.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 9 April 2 

Wises, WOES oc ccccccccvce 28,700 32,400 

Wheat, BUS .ccccccccces 159,000 166,500 

COFM, DUB cccccccccccces 127,000 123,700 

Cats, DUB cecscccccccces 245,000 263,500 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 85 cars. 

The Mooresburg (Tenn.) Milling Co. 
is preparing to remodel its plant. 

C. M. Scroggins & Sons’ flour mill and 
store near Rome, Ga., was destroyed by 
fire. 

Fire caused damage to one of the 
buildings of the Bowling Green (Ky.) 
Milling Co. 

The Buffalo Valley (Tenn.) Grain Ex- 
change was destroyed by fire; loss esti- 
mated at $3,000. 

The Russell Milling & Coal Co., Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., will install new equip- 
ment in its flour mill. . 

R. P. and C. E, Watson, owners of the 
Dixie Mill Co., operators of a corn and 
grist mill at Lafayette, Ga., have sold 
the plant to C. P. Harris. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Chicago this week attending the Millers’ 
National Federation meeting. 

W. T. Hale, Jr., prominent grain man, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Nashville committee of the $100,000,000 
foreign trade corporation recently or- 
ganized in New York. 

The Millers’ Association of North 
Carolina has elected the following officers 
for the coming year: president, W. B. 
Brown, of Statesville; vice president, A. 
O. Bray, of Elkin; secretary, A. 
Horney, of High Point. 

Memphis bakers have reduced the 
wholesale price of bread 1@2c per loaf. 
Other bakery products are to be reduced 
in proportion, the new prices being made 
to conform to lower cost of production, 
due to decline of raw materials, and are 
10@20 per cent lower. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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fers a medium for a better understand- 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION REPORTS 


(Continued from page 168.) 


sales contract, we believe that it is now 
quite generally in use, and we have been 
told by millers that during the past six 
months, when business and market condi- 
tions were most unusual, the use of the 
Millers’ National Federation uniform 
sales contract has saved them consider- 
able money as well as annoyance. We 

n urge all millers to adopt this form 
of sales contract. 

At the conference called to draft uni- 
form feed rules, held at Chicago on 
March 11-12, 1921, it was deemed advis- 
able to draft a uniform sales contract 
for feedstuffs, and a subcommittee was 
appointed to submit such a draft. H. 
D. Yoder, of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., is chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, and it is hoped that a form of 
uniform sales contract covering transac- 
tions in feedstuffs will be ready for dis- 
cussion at this meeting. 

We have recently had our attention 
called to a new law passed at the last 
session of the Virginia legislature, un- 
der the terms of which all sales contracts 
must be printed in type not less than 
10-point. The law also provides that 
where the seller is not to be bound by 
any verbal agreement or modification of 
a printed contract, such stipulation shall 
be printed as a separate paragraph or 
paragraphs, and in type not smaller than 
pica, or 12-point. 

Upon being advised of this we at once 
got in communication with leading mill- 
ers in Virginia, with a view to having the 
law repealed or revised, so that the 
standard forms of sales contracts used 
by millers could be used in that state. 
Under the terms of this law the standard 
forms of sales contracts used by millers 
cannot be used. 


DEFINITIONS OF TIME OF SHIPMENT 


At the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion in April, 1915, the following defini- 
tions for “Immediate,” “Quick” and 
“Prompt” were adopted, and copies were 
distributed among mills and buyers: 


Immediate—Within three days from date 
of receipt of shipping instructions, including 
day instructions are received, 

Quick—Within seven days from date of 
receipt of shipping instructions, including 
day instructions are received. 

Prompt—wWithin 14 days from date of re- 
ceipt of shipping instructions, including day 
instructions are received, 

It has recently been suggested that 
these definitions are not sufficiently clear 
to avoid controversy between buyer and 
seller. As the avoidance of such contro- 
versies prompted the adoption of the 
terms, they are submitted at this time 
for discussion and, if deemed advisable, 
revision. 


FINANCES 


As a result of the plan put into opera- 
tion last year at the suggestion of the 
Federation committee on finance and 
membership, our finances during the cur- 
rent year have been in splendid shape. 
It will be noted from the financial state- 
ment that we have a comfortable bal- 
ance. 

MEMBERSHIP 


During the year we have added 47 
members, of which three were individual 
memberships and 44 affiliated. Our mem- 
bership at this time is 1,475. 

The Virginia Wheat Millers’ Club has 
disbanded, and practically all the mem- 
bers of that club ceased to be members 
of the Federation at the end of our fiscal 
year. We have tried to arrange for a 
meeting of millers in Virginia to revive 
the association or start another, but up 
to this time these efforts have not been 
successful. 

COST ACCOUNTING’ 

During the war many millers became 
accustomed to an accurate figuring of 
costs who had not previously kept such 
records, It is to be hoped that the bene- 
fits secured through an accurate system 
of cost accounting during the war will 
not be lost, and that millers will continue 
to keep accurate cost records for their 
own protection. The subject of cost ac- 
counting has been discussed quite gen- 
erally » Ba the signing of the armistice. 

This question suggests that millers 
might properly interest themselves in the 
suggestion made at one of our meetings 


Walter Stern, to the effect that mills 
d figure their profits on a percent- 
age basis rather than on a per barrel 
basis. The ~~ is always of interest, 
and might be at this meeting 
with profit. 
FRENCH CABLE SERVICE 
We have been asked to bring to the 
attention of the meeting the present 
situation regarding cable service with 
France. When the French Cable Co. was 
ranted permission to land its lines on 
nited States soil ii was with the under- 
standing that a reciprocal arrangement 
with American companies would always 
be in force. The French Cable Co. not 
only maintains its cable but has offices 
throughout the country, at which it ac- 
cepts cable business intended for France. 
reciprocal feature of this arrange- 
ment has always been carried out until 
recently, when the French vernment 
demanded that all cable business land- 
ing in France should be handled by the 
French Cable Co. through the usual 
course of the French post office. This 
has resulted in the abandonment of the 
offices in France formerly maintained b 
the American cable companies, and will 
probably result in reduced efficiency in 
the cable service rendered. If deemed 
advisable, steps can be taken at this 
meeting to place the organization on rec- 
ord as demanding a return to the old 
reciprocal ——— as being only fair 
to American cable companies. 


REDUCTION OF INSECT DAMAGE 


Since our semiannual meeting we have 
participated in a meeting called by manu- 
facturers of package cereals, the purpose 
of which was to take steps necessary to 
reduce the loss caused by weevil and 
other insects. It Sondened: at this meet- 
ing that data had been secured which 
proved that cereal goods stored in cer- 
tain warehouses were quickly infested 
with weevil and other insects, and ac- 
tion was taken to form an organization 
for the purpose of reducing these losses. 

It is proposed to raise a fund, employ 
a competent director, and by systematic 
work among millers, manufacturers of 
package cereals, etc., to effect a general 
campaign of cleaning up, this campaign 
to be extended to general warehouses 
and wholesale grocery warehouses, freight 
cars, etc., as well as to mills, factories in 
which package goods are manufactured, 
bakeries, etc. Experiences exchanged at 
the meeting referred to indicate that 
the annual loss suffered from this cause 
reaches many thousands of dollars, and 
it was considered feasible to reduce this 
loss greatly by a‘scientific study of the 
situation and the application of up-to- 
date methods in a systematic way. 

You will probably be asked, in the near 
future, to subscribe to a fund for this 
work, and you will doubtless receive 
from the Federation office some printed 
matter calling attention to conditions 
which tend to develop insect life, with 
suggestions for the elimination of these 
conditions. We ask ‘e- hearty co- 
operation in this work in order that 
losses resulting from insects may be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


COUNCIL OF BAKING AND AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This organization came into existence 

in October, 1920, and has for its pur- 
pose the co-ordination of all activities 
looking to the advancement of bakers’ 
interests. The organization is composed 
of the presidents, or vice presidents, and 
secretaries of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, Millers’ National 
Federation, Federation of Flour Men’s 
Clubs, National Association of Bakers’ 
Supply Houses, and Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 
One of the principal activities out- 
lined is the improvement of products and 
methods of the retail baker. It is also 
proposed that all attacks upon bread 
will be met and answered. Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, of the American Institute of 
Baking, has been active in the council, 
and no doubt the facilities offered by the 
Institute of Baking will be made use of 
more generally than heretofore. 

Your officers believe the Council of 
Baking and Affiliated Organizations of- 


ing between bakers and millers, and ask 


that this indorse their action in 

becoming affiliated with this movement. 

The nse will be nominal, and the o 
rtunity thus offered will be for t 
nefit alike of millers and bakers. 


FOREIGN TRADE FINANCING CORPORATION 

The committee on organization of the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation is 
urging those interested in export trade 
to subscribe to the stock of that corpora- 
tion. As you are doubtless aware, the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation is 
or nained under the provisions of the 
Edge act (section 25-A of the Federal 
Reserve act). The Corporation has of- 
fices at 66 Pome New York City, in 
charge of John McHugh, vice president 
of Mechanics’ & Metals’ National 
Bank, New York City, who is chairman 
of the committee on organization. Full 
information pene subscriptions and 
the plans of corporation can be se- 
cured by addressing the committee on 
organization as above. 

ANDREW J. HUNT MEMORIAL 

It will be recalled that the president 
of the Federation about a year ago called 
attention to the plan to erect a memorial 
to the memory of the late Andrew J. 
Hunt, We are advised that about $11,000 
has been subscribed by millers, which will 
be used as part of the funds necessary 
to construct the Andrew J. Hunt Me- 
morial Church at Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, where Mr. Hunt lived. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


It has been suggested that an jgpong 9 
of opinion would be interesting on t 
following questions: a fair rate of bro- 


‘kerage for the sale of flour under ex- 


isting conditions; the use of 30-day bank- 
ers’ acceptances in flour trade; and is it 
desirable to hold a mass convention this 
year, and if so, where? 

Your secretary desires to express ap- 
preciation of the cordial co-operation on 
the part of the other officers and chair- 
men of standing committees, and also 
of the milling journals, who have been 
generous in gr og to us the use of 
their columns for the presentation of 
subjects of interest to millers. 





Export Agent’s Report 

The past year has been one of more 
difficulties and harder work than has been 
the case for many years previously. It 
is true that there were very few exports 
of flour, but our labors were incidental 
to reconstruction and the resumption of 
the export business. 

Regarding reconstruction, the princi- 
- work we have undertaken has had to 

o with the plans for delivering flour to 
steamers and stowi it in steamers’ 
holds by means of mechanical equipment. 
It is an amazing thing that railroad com- 
panies have spent millions of dollars to 
equip their terminals with grain eleva- 
tors, whereby grain is preserved from 
damage and received, handled, and de- 
livered to steamers and stowed in holds 
with almost no human labor, and at a 
cost which enables the ocean carriers to 
make a very much lower freight on grain 
than on any other commodity. 


DANGEROUS COMPETITION 


The carriers have appeared to over- 
look the fact that grain competes with 
flour, and thereby, carrying grain at very 
low rates, and by equipping terminals 
with facilities for minimizing costs and 
saving loss and damages, they have bled 
the country white of its —_ and en- 
abled our foreign competitors to build 
up a milling industry which has now be- 
come a menace to our flour business, and 
which, in the long run, may also dry up 
even the grain business itself. 

It is obvious that the more grain that 
is exported the less flour is made here for 
export; the less flour is made here, the 
less grain the millers buy, and thus a 
substantial market for farmers’ grain is 
lost to the farmer, who naturally pro- 
duces less grain, particularly as the price 
uw by exporters for grain is not on the 
ocal market basis but on the basis of a 
foreign market, which may be supplied 
from other countries than the United 
States. 

Therefore, we have the theory that 


_the exportation of grain is a drying-up 


process, the more so that thereby the 
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feeds, offals, even the very fertility of 
the soil is exported, to our loss and for 
the benefit of our foreign competitors. 


NOAH’s ARK METHODS 

No equipment whatever has been in- 
stalled by rail companies at their sea- 
board terminals for the handling of 
package freight, and particularly for 
flour. In fact, the methods used by rail 
carriers at their terminals to deliver 
freight for export to steamers are 
archaic, and similar to the methods used 
by Noah in loading the Ark. We have 
felt that unless some one made the move 
nothing would ever be done, and we, of 
our own initiative, have therefore con- 
sulted with leading makers of conveyor 
equipment. 

Captain Barber, of our office, has given 
almost his entire time to the discussion 
of this subject with manufacturers, and 
has visited various terminals for the pur- 
pose of making surveys of piers, with 
the result that we now have in our pos- 
session practical plans and designs for 
the equipping of several terminal piers 
with economical, durable, and satisfac- 
tory conveying equipment, whereby it is 
possible to discharge cars of flour, pile 
the bags in the warehouse, unpile them, 
convey them to ship’s side and to the 
steamer’s hold with almost no human 
labor involved, at a cost which is possibly 
one half to one third of present labor 
costs, and which saves the large amount 
of damage which generally occurs at the 
seaboard, incidental to loading steamers 
by hand. Moreover, this conveyor meth- 
od provides a mechanical tally which is 
accurate, and thus avoids disputes which 
have frequently arisen as to the number 
of sacks delivered and received. We 
have conferred with Mr. Goetzmann on 
all these subjects, and he is fully familiar 
with the progress we have made. 

We have received numbers of letters 
from railroad companies who own ter- 
minals, asking for information, and it 
looks as though there is a widespread in- 
terest in these proposals. The port com- 
mission of Norfolk has already pur- 
chased a substantial amount of this class 
of equipment, and we understand it is 
now being installed. A number of rail- 
road and steamship officials have ex- 
pressed their intention of witnessing the 
trial deliveries by this equipment as soon 
as it is finished, after which we hope 
there will be a very earnest disposition 


on the part of the carriers to adopt simi- . 


lar equipment for themselves. 

Our aim has heen to make use of exist- 
ing terminal warehouses rather than di- 
vert traffic to unaccustomed channels; in 
fact, we have endeavored to follow the 
course of least resistance. It is true that 
many carriers have a very substantial in- 
vestment in their export terminals, and 
are naturally averse to.seeing traffic di- 
verted to municipal and other private 
terminals. 

FREIGHT CONTRACTS” 


Another matter under reconstruction is 
that of making freight contracts. We 
have urged that as far as possible the 
contracting for ocean space for flour be 
concentrated, for the purpose of usin 
the traffic as a weapon of offense — 
defense. We have referred previously to 
the flowing of wheat for export. Wheat 
naturally adapts itself to that process, 
and moreover, by the fact that it is al- 
ways shipped on local bills of lading to 
seaboard and on steamship bill of lading 
from seaboard to destination, it will be 
possible for the wheat operators to utilize 
their traffic as a weapon for the gaining 
of extremely low freight rates. e be- 
lieve that flour must compete in every 
particular with wheat, and that by mill- 
ers adopting much the same tactics as 
regards their freight contracting, they 
might receive much the same benefits 
now enjoyed by the shippers of wheat. 

In this connection we have also ur 
the adoption of the local bill of lading 
to the seaboard, to be exchanged for the 
steamship bill of lading from the sea- 
board to destination. We are aware that 
in this matter. we are urging the depar- 
ture from an established custom, and it 
may be difficult for many millers to 
adapt themselves to this method of ship- 
ping. The fact is, however, that ship- 
ments covered by domestic bills of lading 
to the seaboard are nearly as easily 
financed as those covered by through ex- 
port bills of lading. The interests of the 
importers are vastly more served by the 
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domestic bill of lading than by the 
through export bill of lading, for the 
reason that under the latter the shipper’s 
financial interest ceases when the bills of 
lading are discounted at the place of 
shipment. 

The carriers do not pay the same at- 
tention to through export traffic that they 
pay to other traffic, and the importer is 
obliged to hold the bag for the length of 
time it takes for the flour to arrive at 
destination. Under the through export 
bill of lading the shipper has no right 
to interfere with the shipment, to divert 
it, or anything else. Title is deemed to 
have passed to the. buyer as soon as 
through export bills of lading are dis- 
counted or are delivered to the banks, 
whereas under the domestic bills of lad- 
ing, the shipper’s interest continues un- 
til the shipment is delivered on board the 
steamer. 

Shippers complain that thereby a bur- 
den of expense heretofore borne by the 
consignees has been transferred to the 
shippers, which is precisely true and 
wholly proper. Consignees will take care 
of their end of the business if the ship- 
pers will take care of their part up to 
the time of actual delivery on board the 
steamer. 

OCEAN RATES 


Another point of reconstruction relates 
to rates of ocean freight. We have as- 
sisted your committees in appealing to 
Washington for relief against previous 
discriminatory, high rates of freight. I 
suppose that no one individual or com- 
mittee can claim credit for obtaining 
the final differential of 5c, as between 
wheat and flour. All of us interested 
have put our shoulders to the wheel and 
have spared no efforts in attending con- 
ferences and calling on the United States 
Shipping Board to make arguments for 
that purpose. 

The principal point of interest in this 
matter is that the rates on flour were 
reduced from a previous high level to 
within 5c of the grain rate named by 
the United States Shipping Board, but it 
is honest and fair to say to all concerned 
that the flour industry does not benefit to 
any large extent by that differential. It 
is true the Shipping Board names a 
minimum rate on wheat, but the Shipping 
Board cannot control the foreign 
“tramp.” It is a fact that during t 
past few months a very large amount of 
wheat has been carried across the seas 
at rates very much lower than the mini- 
mum for grain named by the Shipping 
Board, but no flour has been carried at 
anything like such rates; in fact, no flour 
has been carried less than 5c above the 
Shipping Board’s minimum grain rate. 
In fact, the grain rates named by the 
foreign “tramps” have been easily half 
or less than the minimum named i. the 
Shipping Board or by the regular liner 
companies. 

This competition, like the poor, we 
shall always have with us and it cannot 
be avoided and is the real competition 
with which we have to deal. . There is all 
the more reason, therefore, why flour 
millers should, in their selling and ship- 
ping, approximate all the habits of wheat, 
and why carriers should be called upon 
by the shipping public to install convey- 
or equipment for package freight. 


BILLS OF LADING 


The matter of rewriting bills of ladin 
is coming to be an old story, but all wil 
be-interested in knowing that on Feb. 10 
and 11 final oral arguments were made 
by counsel representing our committees 
for the bills of lading which the Inter- 
state Commerte Commission is required 


by law to prescribe for domestic and ex- . 


port traffic. The theory that the ex- 
port agent has advanced is that, as re- 
gards the through export bill of lading, 
that document contains two separate 
contracts, one of which covers the inland 
transportation to seaboard, where it ter- 
minates absolutely and completely, and 
the other contract covers from seaboard 
to a foreign destination. 

If, as we urge, the first contract does 
absolutely terminate at the seaboard, as 
in fact the proposed bills of lading state 
and the carriers admit, then that trans- 
portation is interstate and subject to all 
of the provisions and amendments of the 
interstate commerce act and other simi- 
lar acts. On the other hand, if, as the 
carriers argue, in spite of the inland 
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transportation to seaboard the amend- 
ments to the interstate commerce act do 
not apply to shipments for export, then 
neither should the acts of Congress ap- 
ply to shipments for export covered by 

omestic bills of lading, in which case all 
traffic for export from one state to a 
seaboard terminal in another state is 
not covered by the interstate commerce 
act and its amendments, but is subject 
to the diversities and vagaries of the 
acts of the several states through which 
the shipments must pass, which we con- 
sider is absurd. We have therefore 
argued for almost similar bills of lading 
provisions for the export bill of lading 
as well as for the domestic bill of lading. 


RESUMPTION 


Under the head of resumption, we have 
interested ourselves in the matter of mill- 
ing foreign wheat for export without 
payment of duty thereon, by exporting a 
similar volume of flour in bond which 
may have been made from foreign wheat 
or from domestic wheat. 

We are also interested in the reforma- 
tion of the drawback laws for the rea- 
son that, according to our sad experience 
in the past few years, the payment of 
drawback, while an obligation of the gov- 
ernment, is affected frequently because 
of unworkable and unsatisfactory regu- 
lations imposed on us by the United 
States Treasury department, which have 
the force of law without in fact being 
law. We recall to your memory the fact 
that some few years ago I addressed va- 
rious millers’ meetings on this subject, 
and published a number of pamphlets. 
Interest in this subject has now been re- 
vived, and we shall be pleased to render 
any service to your committees within 
our power to bring about satisfactory 
results. 

In conclusion, may I express my pleas- 
ure and gratification for the privilege of 
working with your committees on all the 
subjects which affect your export trade. 
Such work carries, in a large measure, 
its own compensation. Your defense 
committee and the secretary of the Fed- 
eration have reimbursed us for much of 
the expense we have incurred, but of 
course there are many considerations of 
expense and service which it is manifest- 
ly impossible to convert into terms of 
ollars and cents. 


° Package Differentials 

The downward trend in the cost of 
the various packages used for flour has 
made ‘necessary several adjustments in 
package differentials during the past 
year. 

Your committee is very glad to be 
able to report that the Millers’ National 
Federation package differentials are now 
used by millers in all sections of the 
United States, and we believe that they 
are more generally observed than ever 
before, onl Gane appears to be less ef- 
fort on the part of buyers to secure con- 
cessions in the package differentials than 
in past years. 

The wide difference in the cost of the 
wood package in the various milling sec- 
tions makes is very difficult to arrive at 
a differential for the wood package that 
is satisfactory to all. 








Arbitration 

Your committee on arbitration begs to 
report that no matters have been re- 
ferred to it during the past year. 

It occurs to the chairman that either 
the millers are having very few differ- 
ences with the trade or else they are 
making use of other means for settle- 
ment, and in either case it rather ap- 
pears that your committee on arbitration 
might as well be dismissed. 





Export Trade 

It will be recalled that at the semi- 
annual meeting in October your com- 
mittee on export trade made a full report 
of its activities up to that date. At that 
meeting there was appointed the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee, and the 
membership of the committee on export 
trade formed the nucleus of the emer- 
gency committee. The former activities 
of the committee on export trade have 
been taken over by the Millers’ Emer- 

ncy Defense Committee, and its mem- 

rs have attended meetings called by 
Mr. Goetzmann and have attended con- 
ferences called by him at Washington. 
Mr. Goetzmann’s report as chairman of 


the Millers’ Emergency Defense’ Com- 
mittee will embrace the activities that 
would ordinarily be looked after by the 
Federation committee on export trade. 





Legislation 

Your legislative committee has worked 
only on one bill since the last report. 
This bill, known as Senate Bill No. 9755 
(the decimal weight bill), was reported 
favorably by the Senate committee, but 
too late for passage. 

To give a résumé of what has been 
done in connection with the above bill, 
we report that same passed the House 
of Representatives after having been 
thoroughly canvassed before the commit- 
tee, and was sent on to the Senate and 
there referred to the committee on stand- 
ards, weights and measures. Senator 
James A. Reed is chairman of this com- 
mittee, and we were promised hearings, 
but did not succeed in getting one until 
Feb. 26, at which time we secured a 
favorable report on the bill by the com- 
mittee. 

We believe the ee of this bill in 
the new Congress will be easily accom- 

lished. There developed during our 

earings a strong advocacy for the 140-lb 
package to be authorized. Your com- 
mittee believes this size package, 140 lbs, 
will cause no confusion if it is authorized 
and, as it is today the standard used by 
many bakers in this country, and is also 
the standard package for export to cer- 
tain countries, your committee recom- 
mends the adding of the 140-lb package 
to the sizes authorized in this bill, and 
we recommend this question be discussed 
at the meeting of the Federation. 

We further recommend that your 
legislative committee, with the assistance 
of the secretary, whose services have 
been most efficient, be instructed to pro- 
ceed to secure the passage of this bill 
in its present form or with the 140-lb 
ee added if so approved by the 

ederation. 





Transportation 

The first matter brought to our at- 
tention was the question of proper equip- 
ment for the loading of grain and grain 
products at producing points, and I am 
pleased to state that your committee co- 
operated in full with the transportation 
companies, and through national indus- 
trial associations identified with the grain 
trade, for the relocating of box car 
equipment in order to make it available 
at the producing points and so liquidate 
the large amount of wheat, rye and other 
grains that had been accumulating, due 
to the car shortage. 

The results of those combined efforts 
—the writer having made two trips to 
Chicago and one to Washington, on this 
subject—were orders from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the 
American Railway Association, which, 
during June, July and August, placed in 
the producing territory north, northwest, 
west and southwest of Chicago, sufficient 
cars to practically complete the liquida- 
tion of grain prior to Sept. 1. 

Your committee promulgated through 
the membership of the Federation the 
rules put into effect by the carriers with 
reference to the paper bags in which 
grain products are to be shipped, and it 
is presumed that the mills throughout the 
country which ship their products in pa- 
per sacks are using the form of state- 
ment that was to be vay on the bags 
under the rules of the consolidated 
classification committee. 

One of the extremely important ques- 
tions which came before this committee 
early in May was the proposed change 
in minimum weights, and at a meeting 
of the committee, held in Chicago, Fri- 
day, June 18, 1920, this subject was thor- 
oughly discussed, the viewpoints of the 
different sections of the country given 
full consideration, and it was finally de- 
cided that, rather than make any oppo- 
sition to such changes as might be pro- 
posed, it would be better to leave the 
decision for the minimum in the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
without opposition. The final result has 
been the establishment of the new mini- 
mum weights under which we are now 
operating and which have been bulletined 
to the members, and seem to meet with 
general approval. 

In ,October your committee recom- 
mended opposition on the part of the 
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Federation to any increase in milling-in- 
transit rates, or any stopping-in-transit, 
or any other charges that are now im- 
posed which help to move freight and 
hold it in transit while sales are being 
effected. So far very effective work has 
been done by practically all of the vari- 
ous traffic associations in solving this 
question and holding this class of rates 
down to the minimum. 

Similar action was taken on the pro- 
posed increase in demurrage rates, and 
I feel satisfied that the work which was 
performed by Mr. Strothman, represent- 
ing the millers at the- meeting in Louis- 
ville on this demurrage question, was 
very largely instrumental in bringing this 
question to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The only other matter of importance 
that has had the attention of this com- 
mittee is the new form of bill of lading, 
and work is still going on in connection 
with same. The last proposals that were 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission seem to meet with the general 
approval of shippers,-and it would seem 
that the bill of lading in its present sug- 
gested form will be modified but little, 
and will, I believe, prove to be a very 
effective document. 





Millers’ Mutual Insurance 

As chairman of the Federation com- 
mittee on millers’ mutual insurance I 
have corresponded with the 10 mutual 
fire insurance companies relative to any 
matter of interest to the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation membership, and espe- 
cially with reference to the clause in 
their bylaws regarding the conversion of 
a mutual company to a stock company. 

I find that all of the companies have 
had the provision incorporated in their 
bylaws prohibiting such conversion ex- 
cepting the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Harrisburg, Pa., which com- 
pany held a special meeting on March 
23 for the adoption of new bylaws, thus 
completing the full line of mutual com- 
panies complying with the request of the 
Millers’ National Federation to incorpo- 
rate such clause in their rules of gov- 
ernment. 

In view of the splendid pretection that 
these mutual companies give to the mill- 
ing fraternity, we should as an industry 
and as stockholders in these mutual com- 
panies give them our heartiest support 
and co-operation, for on the preservation 
of these splendid organizations does the_ 
future insurance problem of the milling 
industry depend. 

Your committee would therefore rec- 
ommend that all mills give to these com- 
panies their heartiest co-operation. 





Crop Improvements 

Your committee on crop improvements 
has nothing special to report except hav- 
ing issued to members of the Federation 
last fall a bulletin calling attention to 
the necessity for increased acreage and 
care in the selection of seed wheat. 

An extensive campaign has been carried 
on in the Northwest with gratifying re- 
sults, and our experience in this cam- 
paign suggests that the work of crop im- 
provement can best be carried forward 
by small groups of mills in different lo- 
calities. our committee again urges 
upon mills the necessity of forming such 
groups and interesting millers, grain 
men, and bankers in the work of crop 
improvements, 





Commercial Feedingstuffs Law 

In our statement of Sept. 18, 1920, we 
referred to the new legislation in New 
York, which became effective the first 
of this year. We are glad to report that 
further legislation has been enacted in 
that state, annulling the clause regarding 
tags, so that the requirements may all 
be presented on the bag, and tags omit- 
ted. This, therefore, will remove one 
source of annoyance. 

A new feed law is before the legisla- 
ture in Wisconsin, and without doubt will 
be enacted. The bill will carry a tonnage 
feature of some kind, either tags or semi- 
annual statements similar to New Jer- 
sey, but it will pass. In Pennsylvania a 
license is contemplated on the basis of a 
registration fee of $25 for each brand 
of feedingstuffs sold in the state. North 
Dakota has passed a law requiring that 
proportions of ingredients be shown in 
addition to analysis. Oregon also has a 
new feed law. 

For several months there has been a 
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t deal of agitation among the mem- 
rs of the feed trade regarding rules 
and regulations coverin Cepenetiens in 
feedstuffs. At the meeting of the Fed- 
eration in Chicago on Oct. 15, 1920, the 
matter was referred to this committee. 
The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion and the Feed Distributors’ Associa- 
tion also appointed committees to work 
on similar rules, and finally, on March 11 
and 12, there was held at Chicage a meet- 
ing of the joint committee, comprising 
the representatives of the three commit- 
tees. Rules and regulations were formu- 
lated and adopted unanimously, and are 
presented with this report. ith a view 
to uniformity between the various mar- 
kets and interests, we urge the adoption 
of these rules and regulations at the 
Federation meeting. 


Note.—The text of the proposed rules cov- 
ering transactions in feedingstuffs, included 
with the committee's report, was published 
in full in The Northwestern Miller of March 
23, page 1382. 


Grain Standardization 
Your committee on grain standardiza- 
tion and inspection begs leave to report 
that nothing has developed since the 
semiannual meeting that required the at- 
tention of your committee. 








Sales Contract 

As chairman of the contract committee 
I am pleased to report that the contract 
formulated and drawn by your commit- 
tee has been tested by the unusual con- 
ditions existing since the adoption of the 
contract by the Federation, and that 
your committee is pleased to report that 
the contract seems to have covered any 
contingency which has arisen. It is the 
recommendation of your committee that 
only minor changes are necessary, but we 
do not presume that this is the proper 
place to discuss them. 

Your committee would be pleased to 
receive suggestions from the member- 
ship as to the necessity of such changes 
and modifications of the contract as 
present conditions have suggested to 
them. 





Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee 

The Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee was appointed at the Oct. 15 
meeting of this body in response to a 
resolution prepared by the committee on 
export trade of the Federation under the 
chairmanship of B. J. Rothwell, present- 
ed to and approved at that meeting. 

This resolution was printed as a part 
of the minutes of our last meeting and 
does not need to be repeated here, except 
to state that it was built around the most 
discriminatory ocean freight rates on 
flour as compared with wheat, the impos- 
sibility of securing action from the Ship- 
ping Board for relief, and to the fighting 
plans of the organization made necessary 
thereby. 

It provided for the appointment of a 
committee of 25 men representative of 
the industry, covering the entire country. 
It provided for the raising of a war 
chest of a quarter of a million dollars to 
make proper appearance before the 
United States Shipping Board, the ex- 
ecutive department and the Congress of 
our country; to secure relief from these 
intolerable ocean freight rates. It pro- 
vided for a campaign of education to be 
waged throughout the country for the 
purpose of reaching all classes of our 
people, to bring to them the economic 
value of the exportation of the finished 
rather than the raw product; all of 
which, however, directed itself to the 
ocean rate and Shipping Board matters. 

The membership on this committee was 
decided upon after conference with rep- 
resentatives of all the various sections, 
and to refresh your memory is reprinted 
in full herewith: 

A. L, Goetzmann, chairman, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

James F. Bell, vice chairman, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. E, Moses, vice chairman, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

B. J. Rothwell, vice chairman, Bay State 
Milling Co, and Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

W. L. Sparks, vice chairman, Sparks Mill- 


ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

H. 8S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

W. L. Harvey, International Milling Co., 
New Prague, Minn. 

Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. ” 

Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Blevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, 
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we K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
eb. 

Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas. 

C. M, Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Blevator Co, . 

BE. C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, 

G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frank- 
fort, Ind. 

T. 8S. Biish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 

d 


Ind, 

H. G, Spear, The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

J. R. Short, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator 
Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

B. A. Eckhart, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. H, Cochran, Washburn-Crosby Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

8. B. McNear, Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 

0. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash, 

H. E, Johnson, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, Colo, 


It should be noted that B. J. Roth- 
well, of Boston, had been appointed 
chairman of this committee, and that the 
committee itself was built around the ex- 
port trade committee of the Federation. 
Mr. Rothwell, however, pleaded for re- 
lief, due to the pressure of his own pri- 
vate business, and the president of the 
Federation was elected to the position 
of ana chairman, with the under- 
standing that he should give his full time 
to the prosecution of the matter. 

Immediately after this meeting of di- 
rectors and delegates, the president of 
the Federation called a meeting of the 
membership of the committee, and at 
that meeting it was decided to call for 
subscriptions of 30c per bbl of one day’s 
capacity from the mills of the country, 
such subscriptions to be accompanied by 
a cash first payment of 10c per bbl or 
one third of the subscriptions. 

At the request of the chairman, R. E. 
Sterling, of Kansas City, was added to 
the committee. At a later meeting, A. P. 
Husband was elected secretary, and dur- 
ing January, upon resignation of H. E. 
Johnson, J. E. Forsyth, of the Longmont 
(Colo.) Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
was appointed to succeed him. 

On or about Nov. 1, after the full facts 
as to the action of our Oct. 15 meeting 
were laid before the Shipping Board, a 
reduction in the differential from 25c 
per 100 lbs to 5c per 100 Ibs, flour over 
wheat, was announced. 

On the call of the chairman, the com- 
mittee met in Chicago at the office of the 
Federation on Nov. 9, with practically 
full attendance, at which time considera- 
tion was given the 5c differential as 
above indicated, and after thorough con- 
sideration the chairman was directed to 
address Admiral W. S. Benson, chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
expressing our appreciation of its action 
and our agreement to attempt to re- 
habilitate our export trade under this 
rate, 

The chairman was instructed to visit 
a at an early date, become ac- 
quainted with the membership of the 
board, and watch the activities of the 
steamship lines in their efforts to have 
the board rescind its recent action, since 
from the time of the announcement of 
the differential strong efforts had been 
made by all of the steamship lines, 
through the American companies, to se- 
cure such revocation. 

This meeting likewise passed a resolu- 
tion, on motion of Mr. Loring, favoring 
a campaign of education to enlighten the 
people as to the value of exportation of 
finished rather than the raw products, 
and provided further that before we 
should start on the general campaign as 
provided at the meeting of directors and 
delegates on Oct. 15, at least $150,000 of 
the funds proposed to be raised should 
be in hand. 

Consideration was given the matter of 
port facilities, trade with the various 
European countries, the Cuban and West 
Indian situation, Canadian competition, 
future trading and its effect on business, 
securing co-operative action by allied in- 
dustries, cancellations in domestic trade, 
extending foreign credits, port facilities 
on the West Coast, stimulation of great- 
er production of wheat, and a more 
profitable agriculture in the United States 
through our campaign of education. 

It was agreed that Federation funds 
would be drawn upon until the guaranty 
was secured, and then to be returned to 


the Federation treasury. The chairman 
was directed to keep watch on the gen- 
eral situation and spend as much of his 
time in Washington as possible doing so. 

Early in December, due to pressure of 
the steamship men upon the United 
States Shipping Board, due further to 
the fact that five new commissioners had 
been appointed to the Shipping Board, 
notice was given by the board that the 
entire matter of differentials between 
wheat and flour should be opened anew, 
with a hearing set for Jan. 4. 

Your chairman immediately proceeded 
to Washington, interviewed members of 
the board, including the division of op- 
erations, and learned that there was a 
great dissatisfaction with the differen- 
tial, with a possible and probable ad- 
vance of 20c per 100 lbs for flour over 
wheat. 

The chairman and vice chairman of 
the committee, together with such other 
members as could conveniently arrange, 
were called into the conference in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 8, to prepare for the 
hearing on Jan. 4, as provided in the no- 
tice. 

At an all-day session of this subcom- 
mittee a brief very thoroughly settin 
forth the entire case was prepared, an 
at the hearing the next day, in the face 
of rather strong opposition, the whole 
brief was read into the minutes, so that 
no one on the board might feel that he 
did not have a very thorough under- 
standing of the entire case from the mill- 
ers’ standpoint. 

In the course of this hearing it de- 
veloped that the shipping interests were 
suffering for tonnage, and after a con- 
ference with Vice Chairman Bell, Mr. 
Sterling and other members of the com- 
mittee, the chairman made a statement 
to the Shipping Board pledging his in- 
fluence and the influence of his commit- 
tee to the support of the Shipping Board 
and the American merchant marine. 

This pledge met an instant response 
from the board, as was evidenced by the 
statement of Admiral Benson, the chair- 
man, that “this is the first constructive 
offer of support that has ever been made 
to this board or to the American mer- 
chant marine.” 

Your chairman stayed in Washington 
several days after the hearing, in con- 
ference with various commissioners and 
the chairman of the board, the net re- 
sults of such conferences being bound up 
in the following resolution: 

Whereas, The United States Shipping 


Board has reaffirmed its differential of 5c 
per 100 Ibs in ocean freight rates flour over 
wheat; and 

Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board has. expressed a desire to assist in 
every consistent legal manner to develop the 
port facilities to the end of installation of 
mechanical facilities for handling package 
freight which will provide a safe, economical 
method of loading such package freight car 
to ships’ hold; and 

Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board has expressed a determination to rec- 
ognize the international competitive nature 
of our export trade in the building of its 
rate structure; and 

Whereas, We recognize the oneness of our 
interest in the entire matter of our American 
merchant marine and further desire to sub- 
stantially show our appreciation of the cor- 
dial co-operation and support of the United 
States Shipping Board to the rehabilitation 
and extension of our export flour trade; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee, as representing 
the entire milling industry of the United 
States, hereby pledge ourselves individually 
and collectively to urge upon the milling in- 
dustry the use to the utmost of its ability 
American bottoms in the ocean transport 
of its product consistent with the require- 
ments of section 28 of the merchant marine 
act, 

This resolution was presented to and 
approved by Admiral Benson. 

A meeting of the committee on call of 
the chairman was held in Chicago on 
Jan. 10, in the course of which the above 
resolution was approved and ordered for- 
warded to the Shipping Board and pub- 
lished to the industry. 

It is pleasing to note that this resolu- 
tion has been used as a text by the Ship- 
ping Board in placing the whole mer- 
chant marine situation before other na- 
tional organizations, and has been most 
helpful in swinging to the support .of 
the American merchant marine a consid- 
erable number of these organizations. 
Several hundred of the bulletins an- 
nouncing this resolution have been used 
by Chairman Benson, and other members 
of the board, with most beneficial effects. 

This meeting of the committee decided 
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by formal resolution that the action of 
the meeting of Nov. 10, wherein it was 
decided that before we should start with 
our campaign pledges of at least $150,000 
should be in hand, should be rescinded, 
but the necessities of the case were such 
that to the extent which the present sub- 
scriptions would allow the programme 
be carried forward, at least that your 
chairman should watch the entire ques- 
tion of ocean rates, tax, tariff, and other 
legislation at Washington, and that the 
funds should not be returned as origin- 
ally provided, but that a bulletin be is- 
sued to the subscribers stating the case 
and the necessity of a careful watch of 
the Washington situation, with a plea 
that the subscriptions and funds should 
be allowed to remain, but that any sub- 
scriber who desired might, by notifying 
the secretary before Feb. 10, withdraw 
his pledge and his subscription, and we 
are pleased to advise that but three 
pledges and one subscription have been 
withdrawn. 

The total amount pledged to the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee was 
$60,502.95; the total cash received by 
subscriptions was $22,891.31. At the re- 
quest of one member his pledge for $300 
and cash subscription of $100 were re- 
turned. Two others requested their 
pledges (for $367.50) returned, but al- 
lowed their subscriptions to stand. The 
total net amount of pledges received is 
therefore $59,835.45, and cash $22,791.31. 
Interest on deposit has been allowed to 
the amount of $54.07; collection charges, 
$4.12. All expenses of the committee 
have been met to date, and there remains 
in the hands of the committee, $11,700. 

The work of your chairman since this 
meeting has been devoted almost entire- 
ly to cementing the relationship with the 
Shipping Board, working with it to the 
correction of the service which has mili- 
tated against our giving the fullest kind 
of support, to interviewing port authori- 
ties from New London, Conn., to Gal- 
veston, Texas, in reference to the instal- 
lation of facilities for handling flour, and 
generally to the end of assuring our go- 
ing into the next crop with an ocean 
freight rate which will maintain us in 
our export fields. 

In furtherance of our policy of co- 
operating with the United States Ship- 
ping Board, various bulletins have been 
issued and a voluminous correspondence 
conducted with our membership, various 
steamship lines and other interests. Your 
chairman has been in almost daily touch 
with the board, its chairman, and operat- 
ing officials. 

The reasons of our policy which has 
resulted in a very strong—and possibly 
in the minds of some of you an ultra- 
strong—support of the American mer- 
chant marine are fundamentally selfish, 
although on the face and from superficial 
consideration only a purely patriotic 
movement. 

Our industry to a greater extent than 
most is dependent for its prosperity up- 
on an export of its product. The > Me - 
tions in 1914, at which time we were ab- 
solutely helpless in the hands of a for- 
eign owned ocean transport for our 

roduct, and at which time, and for a 
ong period of years prior, but 9 per cent 
of our foreign trade was being carried 
in our own ships, brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress a necessity not fully 
apparent in less troublous times. The 
shipping act of 1916 was passed, and 
in the years 1917, 1918, and 1919, under 
the stimulus of that act and the war’s 
necessity, there was built in this country 
a tonnage of ships which raised our for- 
eign carrying tonnage from _ 1,000,000 
deadweight tons to 16,000,000, and our 
gross ship ownership from 11,000,000 to 
26,000,000 deadweight tons. 

This record of achievement not alone 
won the war but brought us to the posi- 
tion of the second greatest maritime na- 
tion, second only to Great Britain with 
18,000,000 deadweight tons in foreign 
trade. 

Thus through the urge of a vital neces- 
sity were we returned almost overnight 
to our position in the maritime world 
which we held from 1810 to 1830, when 
the American flag was to be seen in every 
port of the world, when 90 per cent of 
our foreign commerce was carried in our 
own ships, and when the nations of the 
world looked to us for the carriage of 
its ocean borne commerce. 
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To transpose a purely emergency flect 
into a merchant marine, and to provide 
ways, means and a plan for its conduct, 
the so-called Jones act of 1920 was 
passed. This act carries the following 
clause: 

That it is necessary for the national de- 
fense and for the proper growth of its for- 
eign and domestic commerce that the United 
States shall have a merchant marine of the 
best equipped and most suitable types of 
vessels sufficient to carry the greater portion 
of its commerce and serve as a naval or 
military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency, ultimately to be owned and op- 
erated privately by citizens of the United 
States; and it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to do whatever 
may be necessary to develop and encourage 
the maintenance of such a merchant marine. 
‘ . And in the administration of the ship- 
ping laws keep always in view this purpose 
and object as the primary end to be at- 
tained, 

Thus it will be noted we have this 
plant on our hands, and it is a responsi- 
bility resting upon us, as upon all other 
of our citizens, to support it, either di- 
rectly in the way of shipments so car- 
ried or indirectly in the way of taxes. 

Thus the general, and we may proper- 
ly say the patriotic, reasons for sup- 
port; sufficient in all reason, but there 
are other and more intimate direct dol- 
lar and cent reasons which moved us to 
this position, as follows: 

1. Our own governmental agencies are 
responsive and responsible to the eco- 
nomic good of our own people as the 
foreign agency is not. The best evi- 
dence of this is the installation and the 
maintenance of the present 5c differen- 
tial between wheat and flour, which is di- 
rectly due to recognition of our necessity. 

2, Ocean rates are dictated by com- 
petitive conditions. The injection of this 
16,000,000 tons into the foreign ocean 
carrying field is a force for our own 
good whose weight may not be measured. 
It should be known, however, that ocean 
freight rates have immediately declined 
upon an American line being allotted any 
given trade route. Further, on those few 
routes not now taken over, there has 
been no appreciable reduction in the rate 
on our prodict. 

3. This competition will be removed 
by a failure on our part and on the part 
of other American interests to support it, 
and without this competition I feel safe 
in saying that our ocean rates would be 
from 100 to 200 per cent above prevail- 
ing rates. 

4. Other countries—India, Australia, 
Argentina, ete.—are competing heavily in 
the raw material field. Foreign milling 
capacity is built up on a supply of raw 
materials, and it is to our interests to 
maintain our finished product rates at a 
point enabling us to compete with our 
own and other raw material in the 
world’s market. 

Thus our policy. 

Your chairman has been in Washing- 
ton, or closely in touch with it, constant- 
ly since appointment, and it is his inten- 
tion to spend the major portion of his 
time there through the coming special 
session of Congress, which will mean, 
through the appointment of the new 
Shipping Board, the establishment of the 
policies of the new members of the cabi- 
net, enactment of new revenue tariff and 
other laws, but as I view it of most im- 
portance—through the time when the 
various policies which will affect our ex- 
port trade will be defined. 





Secretary’s Financial Report 


RECEIPTS 
Balance in hands of treasurer, 
APFIL 1, 1980 wcccccccccccccccecs $4,003.21 
DOOR, COG. siccocssdeccecvocccessses 31,754.00 


Refund from Millers’ 


Defense Committee ..........66. 5,391.82 
Interest on bank deposit .......... 160.38 
Registration of brands ............ 50.00 
Bale GF °O08 GORE ccs svecccvvecesece 12.00 

$41,371.41 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Salary account— 

BORGROD 2 on 00 2k eh dsciccrsccees $12,000.00 
SE DUNE 0 60a 5400000 40400.05 1,200.00 
POA Aer eee 1,471.00 

$14,671.00 


Office account— 
Rent, 12 months to March 31, 1922. $1,502.08 





SED foWal CobCdbcbeivessicececnee 1,097.74 
PEs hk ov oboe cee cesses goccce 76.51 
DOE 4.4% en wsnccees cece ssccse 134.10 
AS nis an'c.0% 8804 6 69-000 114.14 
Addressing and mailing. . . 193.57 
Ice and towel supply ... 60.75 
Bank collection charges 12.10 

$3,989.99 
ee ee eeresveccecsece 3,009.94 
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Incidental and extraordinary expenses— 
Reporting meetings ...........6+++ $177.40 


Bond of secretary ........-ssss08. 12.50 
Auditing books (Ernst & Ernst)... 25.00 
Hotel expenses, October meeting... 21.00 
CHEW COMED noc chee cccccecssecceses 10.78 
Subscriptions to government publi, 

SOAIORR, GOB, 5c ccc c eds ceveeeccee 18.75 
Moving of office, cleaning, altering 

carpets, incidentals .........+.++ 249.09 
WEOW THOU 2c ccc ctccccsccccie 60.00 
Filing cabinet, guides, etc. ........ 97.21 
American Fire Protective Associa- 

CIOR. oc ccvcecdecsscovcesetcocsosce 60.00 
Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A.... 440.00 
National Industrial Traffic League. 100.00 
Flowers (funeral J. B, Hupp)...... 25.50 

$1,297.23 
Office expense of president........ 37.63 
Travelling expenses— 
PROMGEME cccccccccccecsccsccsecce $144.43 
BOCTOERTY ccccccncsvcccccccccccces 1,205.25 
COMMMMETEEOD cc ccccccccesececcecces 2,358.08 
pT Pree eee 977.18 
$4,684.94 
Bobbitt patent investigation ...... 2,676.27 
Millers’ Emergency Committee (see 
RODD oc bc ccc osc ashe ceccnvecsoses 5,391.82 


$35,758.82 


Balance in hands of treasurer, 

March 81, 1921 ......seccccccers $5,612.59 
Cash in hands of secretary, $500, 

making total cash on hand...... 6,112.59 

Note.—It will be noted that the Federation 
has been reimbursed by the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee for the _ full 
amount of expenditures made on behalf of 


that committee, 





Treasurer’s Report 


Your treasurer submits the following as 
his annual report: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, April 1, 1920..... $4,003.21 
Received from dues, etc, .......... 31,816.00 


Refund from Millers’ Emergency 


COMMITEE .nccccccccccccccccces 5,391.82 
Interest on bank deposit (11 mos.) 160.38 
° $41,371.41 
EXPENDITURES 

Vouchers, Nos, 567 to 757, inclusive $35,746.72 
Collection charges (11 months).... 12.10 
$35,758.82 

Balance in hands of treasurer, 
March 31, 1921 ......cecsessvees $5,612.59 





Address of President Goetzmann. 

As we approach the end of this most 
distressing crop year, in the face of con- 
ditions still most unsatisfactory, it is 
pleasing to note everywhere a feeling of 
optimism and a feeling that our present 
troubles will melt away before the sun 
of a new crop prosperity. 

It is possible that in the minds of some 
this optimism as to the next crop is based 
upon the belief that there must be a 
change and that change must be for the 
better, as it is impossible for conditions 
to be worse. 

Fortunately, however, there are other 
and more cogent reasons for a belief in 
better things. 

A year ago we faced an export situa- 
tion of a seriousness unprecedented in 
our milling history; we faced a gradual 
decline in manufacture, in employment, 
and a consequent decline in purchasing 
power of serious import to every pro- 
ducer and manufacturer. 

In brief, we at that time faced a de- 
flation period which has not as yet run its 
course, but which is well on its way, with 
the end in sight, at least in so far as 
price of commodities of general use is 
concerned. 

During this deflation all business nec- 
essarily suffered, and we shared the com- 
mon lot. Our business is never good on 
a declining market, but it was unusually 
hard during this period, due to violent 
price declines in wheat early in the crop, 
to the serious losses suffered by the job- 
bers of flour who, following the prece- 
dents of former years and especially dur- 
ing the war, made early purchases of 
large quantities, to the losses sustained 
by the grocery jobber, and in fact every 
buyer of our product on all his inventory, 
to high money rates, and to the general 
decline in buying power and the general 
business depression which marked the 
period. 

Our condition was made worse during 
the year by the failure or neglect to rec- 
ognize the unusualness of the period by 
a large portion of the industry, due to 
which that portion blindly followed its 
normal time practice of following a cost 
factor based en previous history instead 
of adjusting that factor to the abnormal 
conditions of cost brought about by short 
time operations, high labor, fuel, interest 
and other charges, which resulted in un- 
precedented price competition and seri- 
ous loss. 


A natural sequence of this practice, 
coupled with the violent declines in 
wheat, was a wave of contract cancella- 
tion, which was not met as it should have 
been by a firm adherence to good busi- 
ness practices, which would dictate en- 
forcement of contract obligation upon 
the buyer as we observe our wheat and 
other contracts. 

In an effort to correct our practices 
we, in violation of Federation precedent, 
issued two bulletins, one calling atten- 
tion to the abnormal conditions and the 
necessity of adjusting costs to present 
bases, and the second urging against the 
practice of adjusting a contract to the 
market. 

It would seem futile to refer to the 
first in the face of experience since that 
time, which has so thoroughly worked out 
its prophecy; but the second needs espe- 
cial emphasis on account of the far- 
reaching and, we fear, permanent effects 
of the practice, and the necessity, as we 
see it, of a radical reform if our future 
is to be safeguarded. 

I can say what I want no better than 
by quoting two paragraphs from that 
bulletin as follows: 

It would seem kindergarten talk to tell 
a miller that he must pay for his wheat on 
the basis of his contract price, regardless of 
the movement of the wheat market, and it 
would seem equally puerile to draw to his 
attention the necessity of holding his buyer 
to a similar responsibility for a contract 
entered into, but recent developments would 
seem to make such talk necessary, or at 
least timely. 

An adjustment on a contract to the basis 
of market means not alone that the miller 
must absorb the entire loss, which he can ill 
afford to.do on a year such as this, but far 
worse than the temporary loss attaching to 
him is the most pernicious education he is 
giving the flour buyer. We complain of a 
buyer’s attempts to wiggle out of a contract 
when the market goes against him; we rail 
at his weakness, dishonesty and disregard 
of contract, when as a matter of fact it is 
all our own fault; we educate him by such 
practice into the belief that the only time 
he is compelled to accept delivery of a con- 
tract is when the market is favorable to 
him and it is to his advantage to live up 
to his responsibility. Therefore, while it is 
most inconsistent with precedent for us to 
issue a letter of this sort, the necessities of 
the case, the desperately serious nature of 
the times and other considerations, would 
seem to make it necessary. Now, if ever in 
the history of our industry, we should give 
heed to the two lines at the head of this 
letter, “steady,’’ take heed to what you are 
doing in every price you quote, and “a con- 
tract is a contract,” and see that the buyer 
is held to the same sense of responsibility 
in this that you assume as a matter of 
course, 

The balance of this crop promises 
nothing better than that portion which 
has preceded it, but if consideration is 
given these matters our ability will be the 
greater to take up the solution of the 
problems which will be ours on the next 
crop, and the better position will we be in 
to avail ourselves of the bettering condi- 
tions. 

The past of this crop is not pleasant 
to contemplate, and if the future held 
nothing better one might well feel de- 
spondent, but fortunately every sign post 
points to better things. 

I shall not, I’m sure, be accused of a 
political bias when I voice the optimism 
I feel in the new administration, and in 
my belief that an era of sane business 
conduct of our government and its treat- 
ment of business is at hand, as it has not 
been during the past few years. I would 
not be understood as criticizing the ex- 
penditures of the war which has laid so 
great a load of debt upon the country, 
which we must pay. I would not be 
understood as criticizing the means by 
which the war was won—lI believe that 
the end justified the means. I would not 
be understood as criticizing a chief ex- 
ecutive whose state of health gave him 
the strength to win the war but could not 
rise to the reconstruction period after it 
was won. Therefore I trust that I may 
be understood in the fervent “God be 
praised” I voiced after listening to the 
wonderful inaugural address of President 
Harding, which spelled so much of faith 
and hope for the future and charity for 
the past, and which I took home so 
earnestly as spelling better times ahead 
for our industry and for the country as 
a whole. 


We enter this new crop year with a 


promise—to use a somewhat hackneyed, 
but all-embracing saying—“More busi- 
ness in government, and less government 
in business.” We shall see early in this 
next Congress a refunding of our great 
debt on a basis that will relieve the load 
of taxation under which we have labored 
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the past few years; we shall see a prompt 
settlement of our foreign situation, which 
will do much to adjust international 
financing which now so strongly mili- 
tates against our export trade. We shall 
see a tariff law enacted upon lines scien- 
tifically adjusted to the delicate nature 
of the world’s financjal and trade needs, 
but along lines which have ever redound- 
ed to the nation’s prosperity. We shall 
see a deflation in railroad labor costs, 
with its reaction upon our own and a re- 
lief in burdensome railroad freight rates. 
We shall see a strong, businesslike ad- 
ministration of our merchant marine and 
the United States Shipping Board. We 
Shall have through Herbert Hoover, our 
new Secretary of Commerce, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the efforts mak- 
ing by our emergency committee for ex- 
tension of our export trade, but over and 
above all we shall have a body of hard- 
headed practical business executives at- 
tending to this great business of govern- 
ment, and we, in common with every 
other essential industry, will be benefited 
thereby. 

We enter on this next crop with a 
practical assurance of an ocean freight 
rate that will grant us entrance to the 
markets of the world against our heaviest 
competitor—wheat. We enter it with a 
gradually cheapening money market; 
with a downward path from the peak of 
financial distress both at .home and 
abroad; with a quickening industry and 
a decreasing unemployment. 

Therefore, while our clouds of busi- 
ness troubles still encompass us, while the 
way is still somewhat dark before us, and 
while there is and will be for months to 
come the necessity of “watch your step” 
ever with us, I want again to repeat the 
statement made at the beginning of this 
address, that we have reason to be hope- 
ful that the next crop holds better things 
for us, and that our present troubles 
promise to melt away before the sun of 
a new crop prosperity. 





PILLSBURY COMPANY FILES SUITS 

Inpranapouts, Inp., April 9.—The Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has 
filed two suits to obtain amounts due it 
from Indiana firms on contracts for the 
sale of flour. The two firms are A. H. 
Perfect & Co., Fort Wayne, and the 
Hays Milling & Grain Co., Washington. 

In the suit against Perfect & Co. it is 
alleged that the latter bought 500 bbls 
of flour from the Pillsbury company and 
accepted 250 when they were delivered. 
When the second 250 bbls were sent to 
the consignee, it refused to accept them, 
and, as a result, the Pillsbury company, 
it is alleged, was forced to bear a consid- 
erable loss. Damages of $3,108.50 are 
asked. 

In the case of the Hays Milling & 
Grain Co., the Pillsbury company asserts 
it sold the Washington firm 17 tons of 
dairy rations for $1,212.95 and 1,000 bbls 
of flour for $12,400. It is set out in the 
complaint that 275 bbls were shipped to 
the company and accepted, but that the 
remainder was refused. The Pillsbury 
company asks judgment in the sum of 
$7,000. 

Attorneys for the Pillsbury company 
indicated that evidence in the case would 
show that the market declined after the 
contracts were made. 


Epwarp H. Zrcner. 





ESTATE OF GEORGE H, LEWIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., April 9.—The will 
of George H. Lewis, vice president and 
general manager of the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., who died at his 
home in that city last Friday night, has 
been entered for probate, and the Indi- 
ana Trust Co., Indianapolis, was named 
as executor of the estate, estimated to 
be worth $85,000. 

The will bequeaths Mr. Lewis’ real 
estate, personal property and $30,000 life 
insurance to the widow. Shares of stock 
in the Lawrenceburg mills, owned by Mr. 
Lewis, are to be held in trust by the trust 
company, and Mrs. Lewis is to receive 
the dividends. At her death the stock is 
to go to Mrs. William J. Watson, of Oil 
Springs, Ont., or her heirs. Mrs. Watson 
is the only sister of Mr. Lewis. 

A committee of the board of directors 
of the milling company has been named 
to have charge of the duties performed 
by Mr. Lewis. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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CANADIANS ARE NOT WORRYING 


At the moment it seems that Canada 
will gain a very considerable present ad- 
vantage if the United States should re- 
impose duties on wheat and flour. 
American wheat is now invading the 
markets of eastern Canada in steadily 
increasing quantities, for the reason that 
it can be delivered to Canadian mills at 
or around six cents per bushel under the 
domestic price. Undoubtedly, if the mar- 
kets remain open, flour will follow and 
the last hope of Canadian farmers for 
the success of their corner in wheat will 
disappear. 

In the event of the adoption of the 
Fordney proposal the Canadian govern- 
ment will immediately restore its duties 
on wheat and flour, thus giving the do- 
mestic supply a monopoly of the home 
market and at the same time closing 
another tariff incident on this continent. 
On the whole the result will not have 
been unprofitable to Canada, but there 
will be a disposition to fight shy of any 
future complications of the kind. There 
are many in Canada who will regret 
such an untoward ending to the effort 
to bring the two countries together com- 
mercially, but some evil influence seems 
to bedevil every attempt on either side 
of the line to achieve such a purpose. 

After all, Canada is in a position to 
view without alarm the new situation. 
The over-sea markets are still open, and 
will remain so. Her position is such that 
she can afford to ignore the United 
States markets for these commodities un- 
til the time comes, as it will, when the 
pressure of internal forces will compel 
the purchase of Canadian foodstuffs 
without reciprocal concessions. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Monday brought the expected decline 
in hard spring wheat flours, Mills here 
and in all parts of Ontario reduced their 
— 20c bbl, thus responding in some 

egree to the declining tendencies of the 
wheat market. At the new level, demand 
did not improve; in fact the home mar- 
kets are decidedly dull. Daily consump- 
tion calls for a certain amount of daily 
buying, but somehow the trade has found 
a way of making its orders look very 
small on millers’ books, Top patent 
springs are quoted to city and country 
merchants at $10.30 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, 
second patents at $9.80, and first clears 
at $8.30, delivered, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is in a 
weak position. The break in springs and 
competition from the United States 
have caused a drop of 30c in car lot 
prices here. An average of quotations 
for 90 per cent patents, basis second- 
hand jute bags, f.o.b. Montreal, would be 
$7.90@7.95 bbl, and for the same quality, 
in bulk, seaboard, for export, $7.75. 

Over-sea buyers came back into the 
market after-a few days of uncertainty, 
and are now operating with a fair de- 
gree of freedom. This is the most in- 
teresting feature of the trade at present. 
Total sales from week to week make up 

ite a respectable figure, much larger 
than was anticipated. As compared with 
a week ago, British importers have re- 
duced their bids 1s, and sales are being 
made at 68@63s 6d per sack of 280 lbs 
in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liver- 
pool or London. Ontario soft winters 
are selling at 60@6ls per 280 lbs, same 
basis. All quotations are for near-by 


shipment. No one is venturing far into 
the future. 

Demand from the United States has 
fallen away, while prices are about l5c 
higher, due partly to decline in the pre- 
mium on New York funds. Best short 
patent springs are being offered today 
for shipment to New York or similar 
points at $8.25 bbl; seconds, $7.75; first 
clear, $7.15,—jute basis, delivered, New 
York funds. Ontario soft winter pat- 
ents are quoted at $7.45 bbl, same terms. 


MILLFEED 
Mill offals are moving toward lower 
prices. On Monday, bran declined $3 
ton and shorts $1. By this change these 
were brought back to their old price re- 
lationship, and demand for bran was en- 
couraged. As the season advances, mills 


find their stocks increasing and the posi- — 


tion in that respect is better than in sev- 
eral years. The current car or mixed car 
lot price for bran is $33 ton, and for 
shorts $35, in bags, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Ontario mills are mostly out of Mani- 
toba wheat, and waiting for navigation 
to replenish their stocks. All-rail prices 
are prohibitive. Domestic soft winter 
wheat is quoted in car lots at $1.80 bu, 
delivered, and in wagon loads at mill 
doors at $1.65. Michigan soft winter 
wheat is being used by many mills as a 
substitute for Ontarios at around $1.70 
bu, in car lots, delivered, Canadian funds. 


CEREALS 


Around the oatmeal mills, business is 
quiet. Domestic demand is shrinking as 
the weather grows warmer, while there is 
no exporting business at all. Best 
brands of rolled oats are selling at $3.25 
per 90-lb bag, in jobbing quantities, de- 
livered, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at 10 
per cent over rolled oats. A nominal 
price for rolled oats for export would 
be 50s and for oatmeal 48s, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, cif., Glasgow. Reground oat 
hulls are quoted at $17 ton, in bags, mill 
points. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Trading is slack, and prices show no 
firmness. Quotations: No. 2 white On- 
tario oats, 42@44c bu; barley, 65@70c; 
rye, $1.40@1.45; buckwheat, $1.10@1.15; 
peas, $1.55@1.65; No. 3 American yellow 
corn, 87c,—in cars, country points. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 
Oil cake is being quoted here at $53 
ton, in bags, and meal at $55, on track, 
point of shipment. 


NOTES 

The Slinn Bread Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
suffered a loss of $100,000 by fire in its 
baking plant on March 26. 

American dollars are worth about 
$1.12, at Canadian banks today, and the 
British pound sterling $4.361,. 

The ocean rate of freight on flour from 
Canadian mills is 321,¢ per 100 lbs via 
American ports, and 30c via Canadian 
ports. 

Competition for business has precipi- 
tated a cut in bread prices in Hamilton, 
Ont. The 24-oz loaf is now selling at 
10c, delivered. 

D. T. Russell, of D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, who has 
been in Toronto visiting friends, will 
leave on Monday for St. Louis. Later 
he will visit Kansas City. 

All advices from the country show that 
field work on the farms of Ontario is 
now in full swing. Farmers have been 
plowing for over two weeks, and in some 
parts a good deal of seeding has been 
done. As a consequence of these early 
conditions, a full acreage under grain is 
expected. The winter wheat crop is look- 


ing fine, and promises an abundant har- 
vest. 

Reginald McIntosh, who was at one 
time in the oatmeal milling business in 
Toronto, and more recently manager of 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co., 
Ltd., London, Ont., is moving back to 
Toronto, where he is to establish a gen- 
eral office and assume the management 
of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., a Ca- 
nadian branch of the United States com- 
pany of similar name. 

Inquiries lately made by this office on 
behalf of Canadian mills as to the pros- 
pect for direct business in flour with im- 
porters in Finland disclosed the informa- 
tion that, while some purchases of Cana- 
dian flour are being made through gov- 
ernment agencies, private trading is im- 
possible. Finnish exchange is unsettled, 
and general conditions in that country 
do not favor open trading. There is, 
however, a likelihood that, when the mar- 
ket does open, Canadian flour will meet 
with a ready sale. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the recent recession in prices is to be 
found in the market for bags. Manu- 
facturers of these deserve the greatest 
credit for the courage and g grace 
with which they have faced the new situ- 
ation and applied the remedy. Jute bags 
for flour are now being supplied to Ca- 
nadian mills at less than a third of their 
cost one year ago. To a very consider- 
able extent this reduction has been made 
at the expense of the bag factories, as 
they had no sort of chance to work off 
old stocks of jute cloth before the new 
— were put into effect. The bag men 
ave simply taken their medicine, got 
back to safe ground and are now waiting 
for the milling business to reach a point 
where business can become active again. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Qve., April 9.—The expect- 
ed decline in prices greeted the trade 
on Monday, when all grades of spring 
wheat flour were reduced 20c bbl. The 
reduction produced no noticeable im- 
provement in demand, and business here- 
abouts may be described as not more 
than moderately good. Quebec and the 
eastern provinces are buying with cau- 
tion, as the belief is general that further 
declines are coming. Today’s price for 
best brands of top patent springs is 
$10.30 bbl, seconds $9.80, and first clears 
$9.60, in jute, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
cash, 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is feel- 
ing the break in grain prices rather more 
than western springs. The market here 
seems decidedly weak. Local dealers 
would not now pay within 30c of last 





week’s price for car lots. The range 
would be $7.90@8 bbl for good 90 per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags, 


on track, Montreal. 

Montreal mills are doing a steady busi- 
ness in flour for export to British and 
other over-sea markets. The expected 
early resumption of navigation at this 
port has stimulated inquiry for export 
patents, and the outlook for new busi- 
ness of this kind is by no means discour- 


aging. In spite of the miners’ strike and 


its possible consequences in the shipping 
trade, British importers are imperturbed, 
and sales for export have not been inter- 
rupted. Manitoba spring wheat export 
atents are worth 63@64s per 280 lbs, 
jute bags, for early shipment to Glas- 
gow, Liverpool or London, c.i.f. terms. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed weakened with flour, and on 
Monday Montreal mills reduced bran $3 
and shorts $1. Bran is accumulating, 
while shorts are not, hence the difference 
in amounts of reduction.. The regular 
car lot price for bran is now $33 ton, and 


for shorts $35, in bags, cash terms, de- 
livered Montreal territory. 


NOTES 

White corn flour is jobbing at $6 bbl, 
in bags, Montreal. 

Rolled oats are dull at $3.20@3.30 per 
bag of 90 lbs, in jobbing quantities here. 

A meeting of the officers of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association is to 
be held here on Tuesday, April 12. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a short vacation at Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Brigadier-General F. S. Meighen, presi- 
dent Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
oe? has returned from a trip to Eng- 


R. V. Biddulph, export manager Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned 
from an extended trip to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. He reports 
that the Egyptian situation has so far 
upset conditions in the Mediterranean 
countries that no improvement can be 
hoped for until next fall at the earliest. 


A social club of sales and department 
managers of flour mills has been formed 
here, with J. E. Weeks, general sales 
agent of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., as president. The club proposes to 
hold fortnightly luncheons to be ad- 
dressed by prominent speakers on mat- 
ters pertaining to the Canadian milling 
industry. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., April 9.—There is 
penieny no change in the flour market. 

usiness continues quiet. The lower 
prices of wheat brought a reduction of 
50c bbl on flour this week throughout 
western Canada. Owing to the unsettled 
condition of all grain markets at the 
present time, buying is still only in small 
quantities. -The buyer, fearing further 
breaks, does not apparently want to risk 
carrying a stock. As yet there is no im- 
provement reported in the export trade. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered.Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-Ib 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 
Trade in millfeed was quite active. 
Demand greatly improved from last 
week, Following the other grain mar- 
kets, this week brought a reduction of $5 
in bran and $8 in shorts. The highest 
price for bran is around $25 ton, in bags, 
and shorts $27, in cars or mixed cars, 
delivered f.o.b, Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 

Business was quiet in the wheat mar- 
ket this week, and fluctuations not very 
frequent. Improved export business is 
reported from the American markets, 
and while there is still a lack of actual 
business done in our wheat for export at 
the opening of navigation, bids were 
nearer the point where grain could be 
worked than for some time past. Inquiry 
for wheat at western points was only 
fair, with light offerings. Some time ago 
the farmers were holding for $2. It ap- 
pears now there would be plenty of of- 
ferings if the price rose to $1.90. 

Rains have been general over west- 
ern Canada, and will help to put the 
land into better shape where snowfall has 
been lighter than usual. In many sec- 
tions every drop of rain counts. 

British interests are said to be in the 
market for Manitobas when prices are 
favorable, as they need our strong wheats 
to blend with the weaker varieties sup- 
plied by the commission, and even though 
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the decontrol of mills ge through as 
arranged, there will considerable 
stocks of breadstuffs to liquidate, most 
of which will be poorer qualities, so that 
mills with a reputation to keep up will be 
looking for the better qualities of wheat. 
Inspections for the week were 1,017 cars, 
against 1,119 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing April .9: 


--—Futures——, 

Cash M July 

April 4 ...-see6- $1.79 $1.67 $1.25% 

April 5 ..eseeees 1.79% 1.66 1.48% 

April 6 ......++ 1.77% 1.65% 1.47% 
April 7 ..eeeeeee 1.78% 1.65% 1.47 

TE eee 1.79% 1.64% 1.46% 
April 9 ....+..6. 1.82% 1.66% 1.48 

OATMEAL 


Market quiet. There are no changes 
in prices from last week. Quotations: 
rolled oats, $2.20@2.50 per 80-lb bag; 
oatmeal, $3@3.20 per 98-lb bag,—deliv- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The condition of the coarse grain mar- 
ket remains much the same as last week. 
Demand fair. Since a week ago, oats 
have increased 24%4c bu, barley decreased 
y,c, and rye advanced 2c. Quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 443,c bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 7414c; 
rye, $1.53,—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


N. J. Breen, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., has returned to Win- 
nipeg after a visit to western points. 

At the Head of the Lakes there are 30 
elevators with a storage capacity of 65,- 
000 bus, capable of handling 500,000,000 
bus grain during the season. 


Business remains quiet. There are no 
changes in prices. Quotations: best pat- 
ents, $9.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
grades, $8.50; dark, $5.50; rye meal, $7,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

Between 800,000 and 900,000 bus seed 
oats have been purchased by the Domin- 
ion government, and lie in its elevator in 
Calgary. The quality is said by Gordon 
Stewart, head of the Seed Grain Pur- 
chasing Commission, to be exceptionally 
high. The average germination ranges 
from 90 to 97 per cent, which is consid- 
ered unusually 

The matter of wages to be paid for 
farm labor in Alberta during the season 
now opening has been widely discussed 
by farmers in that province. It is 
agreed, and the department of agricul- 
ture concurs in the agreement, that a 
scale of $40@50 per month is the maxi- 
mum that can be paid, with grain prices 
at their present level. 

A. Beatty Rosevear, B.A., L.L.B., and 
Gordon C. Cumming, L.L.B., have formed 
a legal porteeerer and opened an office 
at 500 Sterling Bank Building, Winni- 
peg, with a branch at 185114 Portage 
Avenue, St, James. Mr. Rosevear is the 
son of A. E. Rosevear, the Canadian 
Northern Railroad general freight agent 
at Winnipeg, and has soon in grain 
and elevator law. . 

Private letters from the United King- 
dom have lately been making a point of 
the fact that flour from the Pacific Coast 
of America is offering there at as much 
as 5s per 280 lbs below Atlantic ship- 
ments. One of the obstacles in the way 
of a better development of business by 
the Pacific route is to be found in the 
practice of having steamships plying on 
that route call at a number of ports at 
both ends of the journey. This leaves 
British importers in uncertainty as to 
when they will get their flour, a serious 
factor with prices in their present con- 
dition. 

If the weather continues good, farm 
work in the Brandon, Man., district is ex- 
pected to commence about the end of 
the week. Farmers state that the snow 
has practically disappeared, the land is 
drying up quickly, and everything points 
to an early start. Harrowing and cul- 
tivating will be general about the middle 
of next week. Further west, reports 
come that it will be at least a week or 
10 days before the land will be in shape 
for working. Many farmers had been 
able to start work during the warm spell, 
but the recent snowfall stopped all ac- 
tivities. There is plenty of moisture in 
the ground, and agriculturists look for- 
ward with confidence to the future. 

L, E. Gray. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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New York, N. Y., April 9.—President 
Harding and his advisers havé under- 
taken the important task of stabilizing 
foreign exchange rates and providing 
credits for recourse to by the foreign 
customers of American producers and 
manufacturers. This is a heroic task, for 
no banker or group of bankers has been 
able to tackle it successfully before. It 
is apparent that Mr. Hoover will play 
a large part in this work, for his or- 
ganizing ability and first hand knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs will be of great 
value to the government. It is not too 
much to say that this task as a whole is 
the most important before the American 
people today, for in the last analysis 
trade revival and business improvement 
must depend largely upon a solution of 
the extremely complex foreign exchange 
problem. 


HIGH FREIGHT RATES 


Slowly but surely the country is be- 
coming aroused over the effect of high 
freight rates in impeding distribution 
and making it more difficult for the con- 
suming public to obtain what it needs, 
on terms which it can afford to pay. In- 
stances have been reported where ship- 
ments of early vegetables from southern 
states to western cities have cost in 
freight rates equivalent to four times 
the price that the producer received. It 
is obvious that such conditions must im- 
pede traffic and ultimately work to the 
injury of great producing sections. 

The people will demand such a reduc- 
tion in railroad operating expenses as 
shall make it possible for the great sys- 
tems to provide transportation which 
they can easily supply at a lower freight 
charge if exorbitant outlays are not 
made for wages and supplies. Should it 
be possible for these two great problems 
to be disposed of satisfactorily in the 
near future,—the foreign exchange prob- 
lem and that relating to wage readjust- 
ments on the railroads,—there is no 
doubt that general business would show 
a surprising revival in a very short time. 


IMPROVED SENTIMENT 


Sentiment is becoming more optimistic, 
although the American people are not 
fooling themselves with the belief that 
a bluish black is immaculate white. In 
such a situation as has prevailed since 
the readjustment in commodity prices 
began, the average hard-headed Ameri- 
can has learned to see things as they are, 
and not to delude himself with the 
thought that things were really as he de- 
sired them to be. 
fact that savings deposits in 19 different 
states are increasing. It is apparent 
also that the wage earner is developing a 
wholesome respect for his job, and is 
evincing a willingness to provide the sort 
of service which is likely to make him 
solid with his employer. 

All this contrasts sharply with condi- 
tions of a few months ago, and means 
that necessity is not only the mother of 
invention, but also an effective influence 
making the wage earner _ an honest 
return for wages received. The whole 
country is going through a sort of men- 
tal readjustment which will be highly ad- 
vantageous in the end. We are thinking 
no longer in terms of 50c dollars, but 
are readjusting our views to conform to 
the increased spending power of the 
family dollar. 


SAFER BUSINESS 


The country is doing business more 
safely than it did, for it stands to rea- 
son that, with merchandise prices about 
40 per cent lower than last year, it is 
easier to lend money on the basis of pre- 
vailing merchandise values than it was in 
the days when most of the South was 
building its air castles on the theory 
that 43c cotton had come to stay. 


It is an astonishing ° 


- Another impelling factor in the bank- 
ing situation is the huge mass of “frozen 
loans” which still tie up banking capital. 
It is probable that a large proportion 
of these credits will be carried over un- 
til the next crop has been harvested. 
This is because the borrowers have not 
the money at hand to liquidate the in- 
debtedness which they built up in per- 
fectly good faith at a time when it was 
easy to think that war prices would last 
forever. All the large banks have a 
specially organized department to take 
care of these refrigerated accounts. 
They are being nursed along and care- 
fully supervised by a group of splendid- 
ly trained men who know what a finan- 
cial statement is and can put their finger 
on the weak point without a moment’s 
delay. 

These banks realize, however, the ne- 
cessity of doing the right thing by the 
people and preventing such disturbances 
as can be avoided. It is all an interest- 
ing procedure in which the human equa- 
tion counts for much. It is by no means 
an easy task, however, and it is safe to 
say that the worry and strain will make 
a great many young bankers look old 
before the ordeal is finished, but the pro- 
cedure is inevitable and to some extent 
invariably follows such a readjustment 
as the country is going through as a cor- 
rective necessitated by the extravagances 
developed from a high tension war pe- 
riod. 


FOREIGN GOLD INFLOW 


We are gaining an immense amount of 
foreign gold, and this movement, if con- 
tinued, may bring easier money condi- 
tions sooner than most people have ex- 
pected. There is nothing in prevailing 
conditions, however, to justify the hope 
of extremely easy money rates. The 
“frozen loans” account is too great to 
admit of it, and the foreign pressure for 
credit is also an impeding influence. 
Furthermore, it is evident that an am- 
ple supply of bank credit would soon 
plunge us again into the evils of inflation 
and the abuses which develop in a period 
of free spending and overflowing re- 
serves. 

The Federal Reserve System has stood 
the test wonderfully well, but in the light 
of what has happened, it is easy to visu- 
alize the sorry plight that the American 
people would be in had not the Federal 
Reserve Board insisted that the reserve 
banks finance productive enterprises only 
and refuse accommodation to specula- 
tive borrowers. It is an interesting situ- 
ation and while there has been strong 
te geo brought to bear on the reserve 

ank authorities to abandon the 7 per 

cent rediscount basis, the cold fact is 
that that restrictive rate has kept us from 
the sort of inflation evils which bring 
about all kinds of troubles. 

The whole world is short of credit, and 
while the tension is not as great as it 
was, it is still severe enough to make 
thinking people reorganize their finances 
upon a basis which shall recognize the re- 
sponsibilities and the dangers of a high- 
ly involved world credit situation. 


INCREASED SPECULATION 


Important developments -are impend- 
ing. Wall Street is watching for them 
with intense interest. A large portion 
of the financial community realizes that 
far-reaching changes are in order, and 
that the stock mies or situation may shift 
suddenly any moment. High grade se- 
curities of the seasoned type having a 
long dividend paying record may be tak- 
en by the people with the money to pay 
for what they buy. Shrewd investors 
are picking up good things and lodging 
them safely away in steel boxes for in- 
come —— nest eggs. There is no 
doubt that discriminating purchases 


"» 177 
made in this way will yield handsome 
profits later on. 

In making such a suggestion, however, 
one needs to emphasize the word “dis- 
criminating,” for many of the newly of- 
fered securities cannot be classed as safe 
investments. They promise big things, 
and the promises may be fulfilled, pro- 
vided business revives and world condi- 
tions improve in the promising way that 
is expected. In such a situation as ex- 
ists today it is the part of wisdom to in- 
vest one’s savings in the true and tried 
securities of the worry proof type, and | 
the market is full of good bargains for 
those who do not have to pay for them 
with borrowed money, but who can invest 
accumulated savings. 





CALIFORNIA RICE ASSOCIATION 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
of the Rice Association of California for 
the year ended March 30 shows an excep- 
tionally satisfactory record of achieve- 
ment. The present bylaws of the asso- 
ciation were adopted last June, and by 
them the association became affiliated 
with the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. It now has 13 members in the 
millers’ division, 23 in the importers’ and 
exporters’ division, and 12 in the bro- 
kers’ division, the dues from these 48 
members providing a monthly income of 
$985, against which the average monthly 
expenses have been about $900. 

A year ago the association’s rice in- 
spection bureau was consolidated with 
the inspection department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, its di- 
rection so far as rice is concerned being 
in the hands of the association’s direc- 
tors. During the past year the associa- 
tion has handled 35 arbitrations between 
members, only three of which were ap- 
pealed. The secretary reports that dur- 
ing the past year 190 bulletins of gen- 
eral or specific information have been 
sent to members. 

The situation resulting from the re-. 
pudiation of contracts . Cuban mer- 
chants following the decline in prices was 
most successfully handled by the asso- 
ciation, which now maintains an office of 
its own in Havana. The result of the 
work of the association’s Cuban commit- 
tee was the embargo on rice imports 
which is still in force. 

A matter still pending before the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee is that of 
the complaint filed by a milling company 
at Lake Charles, La., to compel the rail- 
roads to grant milling in transit privi- 
leges at that point on rice shipped from 
California. This was at first granted, but 
the association succeeded in having the 
matter reopened. The association is rep- 
resented on the joint traffic committee 
formed by the rice, dried fruit, bean 
dealers’ and canners’ associations of Cali- 
fornia. 

The report states that a special com- 
mittee has prepared a uniform contract 
and certificate for foreign trade, and also 
a general c.i.f. contract. The present 
water and rail uniform contracts are re- 
ported to be working satisfactorily. 

Although the association did not join 
with the southern millers and rice grow- 
ers in a combined programme of na- 
tional advertising, a considerable amount 
of publicity work for rice was done, in- 
cluding the sending out of 20,000 “Eat 
More Rice” inserts and 20,000 rice 
recipes. 

In reviewing the present situation, the 
report indicates that the outlook is en- 
couraging for normal conditions, with a 
marked improvement in trade and with 
the prices for land, labor, water, etc., on 
a better basis. 





VANCOUVER-SAN FRANCISCO SERVICE 
Announcement of great interest to 
Pacific coastwise shipping companies was 
made recently, when it was stated that 
considerable, regular volumes of freight 
had been booked to be carried between 
Vancouver, B. C., and San Francisco, on 
Canadian government steamers. It is 
announced that the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine, Ltd., which is 
the operating sige | for the Canadian 
government fleet, will open a regular 
freight service to San Francisco in June 
on a 10-day schedule. The ships are steel 
standard freighters of about 3,600. dead- 
weight tons, and were built in eastern 
Canada. It is quite possible that this 
service will be extended to Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. L, E. Gray, 
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The decontrol of the milling trade, and 
necessarily the simultaneous loosening of 
all restrictions on wheat importation will, 
it is now certain, take place as from 
March $1, when the ministry of food 
goes out of existence. The actual figures 
of the poll taken by the millers’ associa- 
tion are not yet at hand, but there is an 
overwhelming majority for decontrol. 

It could not well be otherwise when it 
is recalled that, to get the millers to con- 
sent. to the abrogation of the three 
months remaining to the December no- 
tice, a sweetener of £1,500,000 has been 
offered to them. This represents the 
remuneration which would have been due 
to the millers of the country had control 
gone on for another year, less the taxes 
that would have been paid. This nice 
sum is free from income or any other 
tax. There are many other concessions 
bound up with the offer, and it is evident 
the millers have secured a bargain which 
they would have been most foolish to 
throw away. 


EFFECT ON IMPORTED FLOUR 


It first became known on Friday, 
March 18, that decontrol was certain, 
and deep depression fell on the flour 
importing trade in general, they believ- 
ing that millers, when free to fix their 
own prices, were likely to cut down G.R., 
today at 68s, to 64s. But soon the con- 
viction came to them that at present 
prices of over-sea wheat millers could 
not sell at much less than 68s. The one 
point in which decontrol may have an 
adverse effect on the import trade is in 
regard to Australian. Under control, 
millers have been obliged to keep a flat 
rate for town and country flour, but in 
pre-war days country flour was worth 
about 5s less than town made, and so it 
will be again as soon as control is loos- 
ened. Already there are hardy sellers of 
country flour in blank at 6@8s below 
present prices. This has caused a slump 
in Australian; which, however, is not 
likely to continue. Australians due to 
arrive, for which 68s 6d was recently bid, 
are now offered at 66s 6d. 

With regard to free flour from the 
United States and Canada, it has 
slumped on spot during the past week, 
but. not on account of approaching de- 
control. Six weeks or two months ago 
jobbers were getting very fat prices for 

innesota straights and Manitoba ex- 
ports if they had them ready to deliver 
to the baker. For instance, 80s was a 
common price for a Minnesota straight 
and 78@79s for a Manitoba export. 
Those very high prices were no doubt 
due in some measure to the great spot 
scarcity, and the uncertainty whether it 
could be redeemed, 

Since then arrivals have been more 
liberal than was expected, and today a 
baker would hardly pay more than 74s, 
less discount, plus cartage, for a Minne- 
apolis straight, or more than 73s for a 
very. special Canadian export. As an 
illustration of how things stand today, 
an importer offers a choice Canadian 
straight being shipped today from St. 
John at 70s 6d; if he had it ready to 
offer ex-store he would make 72s 6d@73s. 


OATMEAL _ 


The oatmeal market continues to show 
irregular prices, with a tendency to a 


further slump. Midlothian on spot is 
still at 67s 6d, with the choice brand at 
72s 6d. Aberdeen cannot make more 
than 52s 6d pef sack of 280 lbs, but some 
sellers of American have been underbid- 
ding Aberdeen by 1s 3d per sack. Mid- 
lothian rolled oats on spot are steady at 
67s 6d and 72s 6d; Aberdeen is held at 
62s 6d and Irish at 65s, while American 
in competition with Aberdeen is selling 
at 62s 6d, 
MILLFEED 

At £8 10s ton ex-mill for middlings, 
millers are clearing their warehouses, but 
ordinary bran at the same price is not 
selling very fast. As the season pro- 
ceeds the price of bran must drop still 
lower. 

UNSATISFACTORY SHIPMENTS 


So much trouble has been experienced 
of late on shipments of flour carried by 
steamers belonging to the United States 
Shipping Board that some firms of im- 
porters contemplate notifying their mill 
connections in the United States that 
they will not accept shipment by steamer 
sailing under the direction of the Ship- 
ping Board. There is no doubt that the 
constant breaking down of Shipping 
Board steamers and delays in sailing 
caused by inexperienced management is 
having a detrimental effect on the impor- 
tation of flour from American mills, and 
the sooner something is done to remedy 
matters, the better it will be for the trade 
in American flour. 


THE HOT CROSS-BUN 


It is an old-time custom in this part 
of the world to eat buns on Good Fri- 
day. These consist of dough, slightly 
sweetened, and flavored with spice, and 
are consumed by the thousand, as very 
few households are minus this special 
menu on Good Friday. In pre-war days 
it was a recognized custom of the bakers 
to deliver the buns freshly made on Good 
Friday morning; but during the war, if 
one did not buy them at the shop the day 
previous it meant going without. This 
year the old custom is being revived, and 
the bakers have been busy soliciting or- 
ders. 

The bun is marked with a cross, and 
is always served hot. It is a survival of 
the Good Friday fare when English peo- 
ple kept the fast, as a whole, more strict- 
ly than they do in these days. As no 
butter or fat of any kind was permitted 
to be eaten on that day, the bun was 
introduced as being more palatable than 
plain dry bread, and it has come to be 
regarded as a great treat, especially by 
the younger members of the community. 
It is also welcomed by those who still 
observe the old Christian rule of abstain- 
ing from butter or its substitutes on that 
solemn day, and there are many such 
to be found up and down the land. 


THE EASTER HOLIDAY 


The Easter holiday is the longest in 
the year. All business is suspended from 
closing time on Thursday evening until 
the following Tuesday, and many busi- 
ness people take the. opportunity of 
spending the respite from their daily 
tasks in the country or at the seaside. 
Almost every other person one meets on 
Maundy Thursday is carrying a grip 
and bearing the expectant look upon his 
countenance of a good time ahead. The 
railway termini are teeming with a mass 
of humanity intent on arding the 
trains by hook or by crook. All the 
crowding and discomfort of probably 
having to stand for hours, because there 
is no seat available, is discounted by the 
prospect of sea breezes and glorious sun- 
shine. 

No day could have been more enticing 
than today (Maundy Thursday) for this 
exodus. Even gray old London town 


has been flooded with bright sunshine, 
with a lovely blue sky overhead, and the 
temperature has been more like June 
than March. However, in our treacher- 
ous climate we may have snow by Sun- 
day, even the sanguine weather prophets 
being unable to anticipate more than a 
day ahead. 

The millions still remaining in London, 
if given fine weather, will flock to the 
commons and the parks with which Lon- 
don is so generously provided, and many 
will take day trips into the surrounding 
country, which just now is looking very 
beautiful in its new suit of green. In 
favored places the woods are covered 
with a carpet of primroses and daffodils, 
and the birds, busy with their nesting, 
fill the air with their chatter and their 
songs. At such times one rejoices to 
have the opportunity of getting away 
from the bricks and mortar, and drink- 
ing in some of the new life that nature 
is giving forth with such generous hand. 
England is never more beautiful than in 
the springtime, and English folk are by 
no means the last to appreciate it. 


NOTES 


R. F. Bausman, manager of the export 
department of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
New York, has arrived in Liverpool, and 
is expected to reach London in the course 
of a few days. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, is spending a few days in 
London before proceeding to the Conti- 
nent on a tour of the importing markets 
in the interests of his firm. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, was in London 
yesterday on his way to New York. He 
intends to visit several of the milling 
centers while in the United States. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 21 


There are no reasons to suppose that 
the end of the official allocations of im- 
ported flour has left the market in any 
way short of that article in Scotland. 
The evidence is otherwise. It is believed 
that Scotland is at present using about 
half and half of home milled and im- 
ported flours, which is slightly more in 
favor of the latter than is the normal 
experience. 

ome millers have been having a very 
= time of late, and the inference is 
that flour importers have so far rebuilt 
private trading as to be able to supply 


* bakers with their full needs of the im- 


ported article. There still remains the 
fact, however, that there are no accumu- 
lated invisible stocks in the hands of the 
bakers. That a string of British and 
American steamers are on the way from 
New Orleans suggests that the supply in 
prospect is exceedingly good. 


DECONTROL AND ITS EFFECT 


Interest in the offer of the Wheat 
Commission to decontrol the home flour 
mills as from April 1 instead of at the 
end of June is general in the Scottish 
trade, and the fact that the head of the 
big Rank combine has been recommend- 
ing the milling trade to accept the offer 
has some local interest in view of this 
firm’s recent move in acquiring a con- 
trolling interest in the Riverside Milling 
Co., Glasgow, which, apart from the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
has the largest output of any mill in 
Scotland. 

It is not easy to see what the effects 
of decontrol of the home mills will be, 
but it is fairly obvious that many of the 
millers have been more or less doped by 
the artificial security afforded them by 
the control régime. Among the minor 
factors that complicate the outlook un- 
der decontrol is that, despite the drop in 


the price of offals during the last month 
or so from the level of £16 to £9 ton 
for bran, the price of this byproduct is 
still regarded as fictitious. 

As Californian, Australian and Indian 
wheat are now free for shipment, the 
price for winter wheat. flour may ease. 
On the other hand, as millers want to 
get back to pre-war quality, it is possible 
that hard Manitoban flour may become 
dearer. At all events, the London press 
suggestion that decontrol of the home 
mills may bring a fall in bread prices, 
since the world price will become opera- 
tive, is discounted here. The world price 
already rules, and if there is any imme- 
diate difference in the cost of home flour 
it may be slightly upward rather than 
downward. : 


> 66. 


SCOTCH BAKERS’ “FAT” TIME 


For some time there has been a fairly 
general feeling that bakers ought to have 
been reducing the price of small bread 
and biscuits as well as the ordinary loaf, 
in view of the drop in the costs of raw 
materials. Flour, lard, oils and spices 
have fallen sharply, and margarine and 
butter are also cheapening. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not merely the outside 
public, but the merchants dealing in these 
articles that the bakers use, who cling to 
the opinion that the baker of smalls and 
biscuits must be having a fat time of it. 
The decline in the costs of raw ma- 
terials is undeniable, but the provider of 
these articles is perhaps apt to overlook 
the greater importance of other factors 
in the overhead costs of the baker. 

Wages and shop rents are now dearer 
than they have ever been in the past. 
The bakers contend that the margin al- 
lowed by the drop in the prices of raw 
materials is not sufficient in itself to 
enable a reduction in the price of cakes. 
The present price of cakes or pastries in 
Glasgow is 2d each. To cut their price 
by the smallest margin would mean a 
reduction by 25 per cent, and it is said 
that the present position would not allow 
of that. The biscuit bakers apparently 
have arranged for a reduction in the 
price of their products after Easter. Re- 
ductions in that class of goods can be 
graded more gently. 


OPERATIVE BAKERS’ AIMS 


The labor position in the baking trade 
in Scotland has been the subject of many 
conferences of late. Like the miners of 
the country, the operative bakers are 
strongly in favor of retaining the prin- 
ciple of the national agreements intro- 
duced during the war. The master bak- 
ers of Glasgow, on the other hand, desire 
a local agreement to succeed the expir- 
ing one. They have offered the men to 
renew the present rate of wages pro- 
vided the working hours are slightly in- 
creased in the usual differential way as 
between bread bakers and bakers of pas- 
tries and smalls. 

The men, however, have decided by 
ballot in favor of a national settlement 
for Scotland and have instructed their 
branches not to be parties to any local 
settlements. The latest development in 
the position is that the executive of the 
men’s union has asked for a meeting of 
the Scottish Bakers’ Industrial Council 
for the purpose of drawing up a new 
agreement. This, of course, is merely 
another attempt to get at a settlement on 
a national rather than a local basis. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 21 


The situation with regard to forei 
flour is unchanged. Most, if not all, the 
Chinese flour in Ireland has been dis- 
posed of to an outside broker, who is 
offering it for resale to the bakers and 
merchants. The government still holds 
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the Iron Duke flour, which is, however, 
unsalable, owing to the high price asked. 


GOOD QUALITY IMPERATIVE 


It is understood that decontrol of our 
millers by the ministry of food will take 
place at the end of the month, and it is 
difficult to see what effect this will have 
on prices. One thing, however, must be 
borne in mind—if our American and 
Canadian friends are to retain a hold in 
the Irish market they will have to look 
to their laurels as far as quality is con- 
cerned. 

Home millers have been handicapped 
for a considerable time as regards qual- 
ity, and as soon as they get a free hand 
they will turn out a very much improved 
flour. Dark straight run will be a thing 
of the past and, in order to retain the 
trade, American and Canadian: millers 
will have to resort to their pre-war 
standards of good winter and spring 
wheat patents. 


UNCERTAINTY AFFECTING BUSINESS 


There is no dearth of flour in either 
Belfast or Dublin. A steamer due this 
week brings ample supplies of both 
American and Canadian flour, with an- 
other one following in its wake. Mani- 
toba soft winters are still in the neigh- 
borhood of 70s, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin, for prompt shipment, but 73s is 
wanted on spot with, if anything, a 
hardening tendency. Manitoba springs 
are 70s, and good Minneapolis straights 
can be bought at about the same price 
for prompt shipment. Some offers have 
been received of Kansas flours for April 
shipment at about 65s, but in the face of 
decontrol and the uncertainty as to what 
effect this will have on prices, it is diffi- 
cult to do business in any position except 
for immediate consumption. 

Home made flour meets a gradual but 
very steady consumptive demand. Buy- 
ers will not, however, purchase any quan- 
tity beyond what they require for imme- 
diate consumption, in view of early de- 
control and a possible further decline in 
price. Today’s price is 68s per sack, 
ex-mill. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is in an uncertain 
state. No doubt the demand is better 
and generally a firmer feeling prevails, 
but competition for business is keener 
than it should be, taking into considera- 
tion that Irish prices are still a long way 
above the imported article. The price of 
foreign flake is now only 63@64s per 
280 lbs, with a fair inquiry, but for ship- 
ment 60s would be taken for April sea- 
board. Irish flake is lower in price, and 
can be secured at 70s, Belfast or Dublin, 
and American medium at 50s, net, c.i.f. 


FEED 


Small bran is selling freely, and millers 
are hard pressed for delivery, owing to 
the increased demand. Pollards and all 
finer classes are not so brisk, although 
there is a little improvement, compared 
with a week ago. Small bran is £9 ton, 
ex-mill, bags included; broad bran, £11. 
Continental brans and pollards are meet- 
ing a readier sale, and, owing to the 
deleted stocks of home made, the price 
has improved somewhat. For d con- 
tinental pollards £8 10s is now wanted; 
bran is about the same price, but there 
is very little offering. Some attempt has 
been made to obtain prices for American 
feedingstuffs, but they are completely 
out of line. 

While demand for feedingstuffs is gen- 
erally below the average, yet there is a 
great improvement, compared with a 
month ago. Owing to the bad harvest a 
great many oats were damaged and had 
to be smashed up and fed to cattle quick- 
ly, with the result that farmers were not 
buyers of feedingstuffs except in the 
smallest quantities through the autumn, 
but stocks have been gradually worked 
off and feeders are showing more inter- 
est. There has been a greatly increased 
demand for Indian meal and flaked 
maize, the former now selling at about 
£14 ton, bags included, and the latter 
at £16 10s, free on rail, Belfast. 

Linseed cakes have been quite ani- 
mated, as not only have consumers been 
buying more freely, but the feeling 
among importers and merchants general- 
ly is that an improvement is long over- 
due, with the result that some purchases 
have been made at around £16 ton, net, 
cif, Belfast. Cotton cakes are in fair- 
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ly good demand, but not quite as brisk 
as last week. The price is unchanged at 
£12@14 ton, according to quality, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Cottonseed 
meal is very firm at £12. Stocks are 
light, and millers find it difficult to ob- 
tain any fresh supplies, with the conse- 
quence that any lots arriving are firmly 
held. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, MARCH 21 


The market has been very firm during 
the past week, and the clears and straight 
flours on spot were all bought up. Flour 
for quick shipment from Atlantic ports 
also attracted attention, and quite a num- 
ber of sales were made. As has been the 
case during the past few months, central 
Europe was the principal buyer. Home 
millers are offering their flour around 
fi30, delivered terms. 

Today’s values for American and Ca- 
nadian flours are as follows: spring 
wheat patents, f132; spring wheat clears, 
fi24; spring wheat low grade, f118; Mani- 
toba patents, f132; Manitoba clears, f126; 
Kansas patents, f129; Kansas straights, 
f125.5. 


AUSTRALIAN SITUATION 


Gold Delivery to the United States—Aus- 
tralia’s Financial Burden—Costly 
Shipping Trouble Ended 


Mexsourne, Vicrorta, Feb. 28.—When 
the steamer Sonoma left Sydney a week 
ago she took away 50 boxes of specie 
equaling £250,000, consigned to San 
Francisco. The shipment was made 
through the agency of the Commonwealth 
Bank, agents for the Gold Producers’ 
Association. 

The federal treasurer, Sir Joseph 
Cook, discussing the matter, explained 
that the export of gold is continuing, 
although individual banks are not al- 
lowed to send it out of the common- 
wealth. Last year the gold dispatched 
from Australia amounted to £4,500,000, 
but it was all current gold, and the re- 
serves were not affected. 








AUSTRALIA’S HEAVY BURDEN 

At a luncheon given in Sydney in honor 
of the federal treasurer, Senator Pratten 
stated that the war debt of Australia 
will be liquidated in 37 years if the sink- 
ing fund be not interfered with. 

Sir Joseph Cook said the estimated 
commonwealth revenue for the present 
financial year was £63,365,000, and that 
from the states £80,199,000, making a 
total of £143,564,000. This, he ex- 
plained, represented a revenue of £26 
17s 1d per head of the population. On 
the other side of the ledger the expendi- 
ture of the commonwealth out of reve- 
nue was £68,872,000, and out of loans 
£38,750,000, making a grand total for 
Australia of £217,750,000. The activities 
of all the governments were continually 
extending beyond purely governmental 
functions, and now embraced many pub- 
lic utilities. If the figures involved in 
these business enterprises were excluded, 
the purely government cost would not 
assume such proportions as to justify 
the very severe strictures which lately 
had been passed upon it. 

Proceeding, Sir Joseph Cook said he 
still hoped that a joint commission to 
manage the commonwealth and _ state 
debts, and to arrange for future loans, 
would be agreed upon. The present Aus- 
tralian debt of £142 per head carried 
with it a burden of interest and sinking 
fund which, if increased to too great a 
= would be more than reasonably 
could be borne by the taxpayers. He 
concluded, however, with the assertion 
that there need be no fear for the future 
prosperity of this country. 

On the authority of Melbourne busi- 
ness men, associated with the Japanese 
shipping trade, there is an important 
movement on foot in Japan with a view 
to the formation of a combine of the 
leading shipping firms. It is alleged that 
the amalgamation of the shipping com- 
panies concerned is sought in order to 
maintain the present position of Japa- 
nese shipping and to meet the pro- 
nounced tendency in world’s shipping cir- 
cles for closer working co-operation. 


FLOUR MILL DESTROYED 


A few days ago the Numurkah flour 
mill, owned by Grant & Stewart, of 
Cobram, Victoria, was totally destroyed 





by fire. The building was of wood and 
galvanized iron, and the plant, which had 
been only recently installed, was of the 
most modern character. A large grain 
store containing 17,000 bags of wheat 
was burned, but it is hoped that:a sub- 
stantial quantity of the grain may be 
salvaged. The damage is estimated at 
fully £30,000. 
SAVING BANKS’ ACTIVITIES 

Deposits received by the state saving 
banks (exclusive of the commonwealth 
branch) throughout Australia during 
January aggregated £8,376,000, and the 
payments made were £7,612,000. The 
excess of deposits over payments raised 
the total amount at credit of depositors 
to £109,599,000, 

WHEAT FREIGHTS 

A fortnight ago the Adelaide Register 
stated that those in the best position to 
judge considered that 60s per ton was 


in sight in respect to cargoes of wheat - 


from Australia to Europe. The same 
journal now remarks: “On d author- 
ity it can be stated definitely that there 
have been fixtures at 65s, and a cable 
message last week reported one at 60s 
per ton for the United Kingdom, and 
62s 6d for the Continent. The equivalent 
of 60s per ton is a little more than Is 7d 
per bu, compared with as much as 4s 
1%d paid for freight three or four 
months ago.” 
EXPORTABLE WHEAT 

A report from Sydney states that the 
New South Wales flour mills are over- 
stocked with flour on account of the ship- 
ping strike. The message adds: “There 
has been an absence of export to the Far 
East during the last few months, owing 
to the excessively high price fixed by the 
Wheat Board. Several city, suburban 
and country mills have closed down. 
Others are working only one shift instead 
of three, as they do under normal con- 
ditions. 

According to a newspaper telegram, 
the minister for agriculture in New 
South Wales stated the other day that 
three fourths of Australia’s exportable 
wheat had been sold at satisfactory 
prices. When the statement was brought 
under the notice of the premier of Vic- 
toria he replied, “I have no figures, but 
I believe that a good and satisfactory 
sale has been made.” 

With regard to the outcome of the 
wheat harvest in Victoria, the state min- 
ister in charge of the Wheat Pool ob- 
served that the aggregate yield would be 
lighter than Had been expected, owing 
mainly to the ravages of a fungus dis- 
ease known as “take-all.” He added that 
it was expected that the crop would not 
exceed 38,000,000 bus, against the fore- 
casted return of from 42,000,000 to 45,- 
000,000. 

WHEAT STANDARDS FIXED 

The standard weight of the imperial 
bushel of f.a.q. wheat for the current 
season has been determined in all of the 
states except New South Wales. The 
figures are as follows: Victoria, 601/, lbs; 
South Australia, 6014; Western Aus- 
tralia, 62. 


WHEAT BOARD DECISIONS 


Following upon the recent meetings of 
the Australian Wheat Board in Mel- 
bourne, the,chairman, Senator Russell, 
remarked: “Of last year’s carry-over a 
small proportion has not been realized, 
some of it being held as wheat and some 
of it in the form of flour. To avoid 
undue delay in winding up the 1919-20 
pool it was agreed that any state which 
could not be in a position to ship all its 
old wheat by March 31 should, on its 
own responsibility, declare the weight of 
such wheat, and that a corresponding 
quantity of new wheat should be realized 
on account of 1919-20. Any loss by de- 
terioration must be borne by the season 
concerned. 

“Negotiations with the British Wheat 
Commission in regard to profits on di- 
versions under the 3,000,000-ton contract 
are now approaching completion. A ten- 
tative allotment of tonnage among the 


states was made by the board on the . 


following basis: New South Wales, 331/, 
per cent; Victoria, 32; South Australia, 
261%,; Western Australia, 8144. No al- 
teration is being made in the price of 
wheat for local consumption.” 

The Victorian Millowners’ Association 
has reduced the price of flour by 7s 6d 
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per ton of 2,000 Ibs to £19 10s, and has 
raised the price of bran and pollard 
from £10 to £11 per 2,000 lbs. 

In consequence of the reduction, since 
the. beginning of the year, of 30s per 
2,000 lbs in the price of flour, the Master 
Bakers’ Association has reduced the 
price of bread by 14d per 4-lb loaf. 


BANKING CLEARANCES 


The annual statistics of the Australian 
states show that the bank clearings for 
the calendar year 1920 amounted in Syd- 
ney to £764,546,000, an increase of £174,- 
448,000 over the figures for the preced- 
ing 12 months; in Melbourne to £725,- 
006,000, an advance of £180,795,000; in 
Brisbane to £160,536,000, an increase of 
£32,533,000; in Adelaide to £166,011,000, 
an improvement of £42,131,000; in Perth 
to £80,758,000, an increase of £23,858,- 
000. These are stated to constitute rec- 
ord figures for all the states. 

Several weeks ago stewards on inter- 
state steamers ceased work because of 
the refusal of certain conditions which 
they considered themselves to be entitled 
to. Quickly the trouble spread, and in 
a short while thousands of tons of ship- 
ping were held up, chiefly in Victorian 
and New South Wales ports. Even over- 
sea vessels became more or less involved, 
with results, in the aggregate, which af- 
fected practically all classes of the com- 
munity. In Victoria, owing, it is alleged, 
to the inability to secure adequate sup- 
plies of coal through the restricted ship- 
ping activities, railway and tramway 
services wére seriously curtailed; indus- 
tries were closed down, and between 20,- 
000 and 30,000 persons were thrown out 
of employment, partially or completely. 

Happily, following upon the interven- 
tion of the deputy president of the fed- 
eral arbitration court, the dispute has 
been ended, and within a few days public 
utilities requiring coal will resume nor- 
mal operations. Several ships are ex- 
pected to proceed to sea early in the 
week, and it is hoped that in two or three 
weeks all of the vessels which were ren- 
dered idle will be recommissioned. 

The stewards and seamen—for the lat- 
ter also became affected—would have 
been glad to return to their duties three 
or four weeks ago, but the shipowners 
declined to resume operations until they 
received from responsible representatives 
of the men guaranties that they would 
abandon the policy of “job control,” and 
agree to the settlement of all disputa- 
tional matters in accordance with con- 
stitutional procedure. 

In a nutshell it may be explained that, 
so far as shipping is concerned in Aus- 
tralian waters, “job control” has meant 
that the men on board, representing sev- 
eral different unions, have waited. until 
ships have been ready to cast off from 
the wharves, and then have presented de- 
mands for this and for that to the cap- 
tains who, usually, have complied with 
them so as to avoid delays and conse- 
quent losses. In other words, the men, 
in effect, have assumed control of the 
manning and management of the vessels, . 
and gradually organized a state of affairs 
which the shipowners have at last found 
to be intolerable. 

Cuartes J. Matruews, 





Exports for Week Ended April 2, 1921 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 700,000 636,000 172,000 18,000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 494,000 ...... S7,008 cv ces 
Philadelphia 478,000 453,000 16,000 ..... 
Baltimore... 389,000 494,000 5,000 2,000 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 9,008 .ceee > wens 
N. Orleans.. 961,000 653,000 59,000 6,000 


Galveston ..1,975,000 
St. John, 
N. B. 


55,000 





Tots., wk.5,207,000 2,245,000 244,000 
Prev. week.3,174,000 3,543,000 293,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn 
bus bus bbls 


United Kingdom .. 845,000 761,000 143,000 
Continent ......... 4,071,000 1,289,000 182,000 
2s ee eae 2,000 
WORE TMGIOR cc ccces sevsse svvevss 11,000 


Other countries ... 292,000 195,000 6,000 





WOOO occcsccees 5,207,000 2,245,000 344,000 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to April 2, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus ......... 274,413,000 13,030,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 10,655,000 16,164,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 322,363,000 203,045,000 
Corn, DUB .cccrcescces 
Oats, BUS ..ccccccees 


27,451,000 3,355,000 
7,791,000 32,686,000 
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HINDERING EXPORTS 


The only barrier which prevents a very 
large volume of business in flour be- 
tween this country and northern Euro- 
pean countries, particularly Germany, is 
the attitude of American banking in- 
terests, which practically prohibits 
American shippers of fiour from financ- 
ing shipments. 

Of course in these times extreme care 
necessarily has to be used in all opera- 
tions entailing the use of large amounts 
of money for commercial purposes, but 
at the same time there should be a rea- 
sonable regard for the needs of business 
both here and abroad. The present atti- 
tude of American, and particularly New 
York, banking institutions seems in most 
cases to be that of such extreme caution 
as to be of little or no help toward the 
financing of export business. Thus it 
happens that, while Germany is continu- 
ally in the market for very large quan- 
tities of flour, only a limited amount of 
American flour can be worked, and then 
only through Dutch financial institutions. 

These Dutch concerns, being either 
more astute or more willing to take a 
reasonable business risk than those simi- 
larly engaged on this side of the At- 
lantic, are really reaping quite a rich 
harvest by the thriving business done 
through them with Germany. 

Only last week there was a direct in- 

uiry’ in the New York market from 
} son ld for two hundred thousand bar- 
rels of flour, but it is doubtful if any 
of it was supplied direct, owing to the 
inability of exporters to finance the ship- 
ments, and this is only a small portion 
of the business that might be done. 

An opinion has prevailed in the trade 
that this heavy demand for flour would 
last for only a limited period, but from 
the opinions of some of those engaged 
in the flour business in Holland who are 
now in this country it would seem that 
the demand for American flour from 
northern Europe is more than likely to 
continue for a period of a year or more 
and, if this is so, American banking 
interests should look around and see if 
there is not some reasonably safe basis 
upon which some of this business can be 
financed by those engaged in the flour 
exporting business here, for with about 
two thirds of the world’s supply of gold 
here and more coming, which it is said 
is embarrassing bankers (though most 
of us would welcome that kind of finan- 
cial embarrassment), there ought to be 
some safe and sane way out of the 
present dilemma. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The only change in the market situa- 
tion for the week just closed is increased 
dullness. This has been brought about 
by three factors, the most important of 
which is the very great weakness in the 
wheat situation, coupled with the gen- 
eral lack of buying because of the Jew- 
ish holidays and the feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the whole situation by the av- 
erage buyer. The very decided breaks 
in wheat have given buyers a further 
feeling of uncertainty and led them to 
be more careful than ever in their pur- 
chases. 

With wheat, and in fact all other 
rains, touching new low levels, the con- 
dence of the entire trade in the general 

grain situation was seriously affected, 
but in the face of fairly heavy exports 
of wheat there was a very limited re- 
flection of it in wheat prices, and the 
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buying part of the trade has no confi- 
dence whatever in the situation. 

Mills, however, were inclined to hold 
their prices fairly firm, but at that there 
was a rather wide range in quotations. 
Prices for clears were particularly firm, 
owing doubtless to the fairly heavy de- 
mand from export markets, and by rea- 
son of previous sales, mills are fairly 
sold up on this grade of flour for the 
next 30 days. 

The very open weather conditions for 
the past three or four months have made 
it possible for buyers to get their stuff 
through ‘promptly, and therefore they 
have felt perfectly safe in following a 
hand-to-mouth policy which, now that all 
danger to traffic through snow has 
passed, naturally intrenches them more 
strongly in this position, and the trade 
will undoubtedly continue this manner of 
buying right down to the end of the 
crop. 

There was some talk in the trade of 
quotations from southwestern mills on 
new crop flour, but there could be found 
no verifications for the statements that 
quotations had been made on anything 
but old crop stuff. For some reason 
southwestern mills cut their prices to 
such an extent that they were 25@35c 
below the same grade of flour from 
northwestern mills. Just what was back 
of this the trade was at a loss to know, 
except that it was felt that there was a 
greater necessity for a volume of busi- 
ness with the southwestern mills than 
with the others. 

There was the same disposition on the 
part of exporters to purchase. The de- 
mand, however, was almost entirely for 
first and second clears, but as there is 
only a limited demand for the higher 
grades of flour, the lower grades are 
naturally growing scarcer, and prices for 
them are ater firmer in proportion 
than prices for the other grades. 

General quotations follow: spring 
fancy patent, $10@10.25; standard pat- 
ent; $8.10@8.75; first clear, $6@7; soft 
winter straight, $7.35@7.75; hard winter 
straight, $7.80@8.50; hard winter clear, 
$6@7; rye, $8.25@8.75,—all in jute. 


SHIPPING IMPROVED 


The port traffic records for New York 
for the month of March show that 455 
ships of 1,574,526 net tons engaged in 
foreign trade entered this port, and 448 
of 1,539.885 net tons cleared for foreign 
ports. This is greater than for any simi- 
lar period during the last 12 months. 

The following table shows the en- 
trances and clearances exclusive of do- 
mestic, during the 12 months ending 
with February: 


r——Entrances—, --Clearances—, 
No. Net No. Net 

Month— ships tonnage ships tonnage 
March ..... 440 1,322,013 410 1,369,829 
April .. cece 431 1,302,177 386 1,243,000 
May ....... 444 1,343,052 390 1,258,996 
June .....6. 508 1,545,144 436 1,364,297 
SUF. accesses 610 1,627,721 462 1,518,406 
August ..... 537 1,634,719 499 1,649,416 
September.. 506 1,728,266 493 1,574,228 
October .... 526 1,763,904 514 1,719,103 


November .. 495 1,741,786 482 1,691,683 
December .. 516 1,732,485 618 1,802,929 
Jan., 1921... 455 1,437,725 414 1,433,564 
February ... 424 1,407,133 374 1,315,656 


EXCHANGE INVESTIGATES 


The board of managers of the Prod- 
uce Exchange this week again took up 
the matter of the alleged questionable 
inspection and shipment of several car- 
goes of oats and screenings to Germany 
represented as No. 2 standard wheat, 
referred to in these columns recently. 
The complaint of the German govern- 
ment, subsequently settled by payment 
on the part of the responsible shippers, 
which had been referred to the Produce 
Exchange by the State department and 
the Department of Agriculture, was for- 
mally introduced at the conference. 

It is understood that a number of 





members of the exchange, perhaps 10 or 
12, were mentioned as participating in 
the various shipments. The case was re- 
ferred to the board of managers by the 
complaint committee of the exchange, 
and President Walter B. Pollock, who is 
also chairman of the board, will appoint 
a special committee to review the whole 
matter and make a report at a later 
meeting. The date for the hearing has 
not yet been announced. 


NOTES 

M. Tipp, flour broker, Chicago, spent a 
day or two this week in New York. 

S. Grann-Meyer, New York flour bro- 
ker, has removed his office to 15 White- 
hall Street. 

C. E. Clifton, Washington flour bro- 
ker, was in New York this week to see 
Mrs. Clifton off for Europe. 


Louis Mennel, vice president and sec- 
retary of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was in New York this week. 

Recently R. A. Cade was referred to 
in these columns as a flour broker. This 
we find was incorrect, as Mr. Cade does 
no business whatever on a brokerage 
basis. 

F. H. Price & Co., export representa- 
tives for the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, now located at 82 Beaver Street, 
will remove their offices on May 1 to 23 
Beaver Street. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, Holland, arrived 
in New York this week, leaving for the 
West on April 8, where he will visit sev- 
eral of his connections before returning. 

John McAnerney, of W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., who has been spending 
some time in Europe in the interests of 
his concern, arrived home recently. Much 
of his time was spent in Germany, and 
from his general appearance it may be 
safely said that food is not scarce in 
that country—or was not prior to his 
departure. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., April 9.—There is no 
improvement to note in local flour con- 
ditions during the past week. The per- 
sistent refusal of buyers to go beyond 
their immediate needs in the purchase 
of flour continues to be the feature of 
the local situation. 

Moderate decline in flour prices seems 
to have no effect upon the views of the 
trade. It is doubtful if even the most 
drastic cut in prices under existing con- 
ditions would have any great effect upon 
business. This may be the reason why: 
millers have not followed the ups and 
downs of the wheat market by a corre- 
sponding change in flour prices. 

Many flour men here are of the opinion 
that there is little use in looking for any 
material improvement in the local flour 
situation during the remainder of the 
present crop year. Stocks are admitted- 
ly small, much less than is usual at this 
time of the year, but the trade seems in 
no wise disposed to increase supplies, as 
p to the present time buyers have been 
able to pick up what flour is needed at 
low prices. This is especially true when 
flour in second hands is offered for sale. 
Then it becomes a buyer’s market, the 
buyer practically naming his own price. 
The feeling seems to be that there will be 
no lack of flour between now and the 
time when new wheat flour ought to be 
available. Therefore, why worry? 

The apathy shown by the jobbers and 
wholesalers is. reflected in the retail 
trade. Retailers are carrying very little 
flour in stock, not more than a few bar- 
rels at a time, as they do not want to 
be caught with any comparatively high 
priced flour on hand. 

Some of the big Minneapolis mills, 
while openly Loom | firm, were quietly 
offering at 40@65c bbl under open quo- 
tations. With even this concession, the 
amount of flour sold was practically 
nothing. One mill’s = price was $9.80 
bbl, in cotton, today, but it was reported 
that offerings had been made under cover 
as low as $9.25, and quite freely at 
$9.40. Other Minneapolis mills quoting 
on the open market at $9.40 were trying 
for business at $9.25, without any ma- 
terial results. About $8.50 in cotton is 
an inside quotation for spring wheat 
country patents. 

Hard winter wheat patents are about 
25c bbl lower, with some pressure to sell 
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shown by millers. Soft winter flours con- 
tinue in light demand, with the market 
easy, both on patents and straights. 
There was a slight inquiry for soft win- 
ter clears at around $8 bbl, in sacks. 
Yellow corn meal is slightly lower, 
with a slow demand. Very little inquiry 
for white corn goods, and prices are nom- 
inal. Oatmeal is in fair demand at the 
recent decline, with moderate offerings. 


BOSTON STOCK OF FLOUR 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
April 1, 1921, as reported by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, showed a slight in- 
crease over March. According to the 
statement published, on that date there 
remained unsold by jobbers and whole- 
salers, 30,878 bbls of flour, compared 
with 28,895 on March 1 and 89,309 a 


year ago. Se 


James E. Cairns, a prominent grain 
man of Chicago, was on ’change here this 


week, 
Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., April 9.—Flour had 
another hard road to travel this week. 
Its ills will never cease, apparently, for 
in addition to cash wheat premiums and 
option discounts—pretty good narcotics 
in themselves—the government stalked 
forth with a crop report, which, together 
with the threatened industrial tie-up 
abroad, is calculated to put flour de- 
mand to sleep indefinitely. 

Springs were steady but neglected, 
first patents closing nominally at $8.25 
@8.50; standard patents, $7.75@8,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@ 
10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Trading was very limited, despite the 
fact that some mills were offering flour 
from Canadian wheat at low rates. The 
Southwest was the cheapest seller, and 
captured the bulk of what little busi- 
ness was passing. 

Hard winters were easier in instances, 
but generally unchanged, with a few 
cars selling on the hard spots, short pat- 
ents at the close ranging $8@8.25; 
straights, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
$1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in. jute, 
or 15@20c less in bulk. Short patent was 
offered down to $8, jute, and fancy short 
at $8.10, while straight was to be had as 
low as $7.25, sacks. Something may have 
been done with the larger bakers at a 
tempting price; if so, it failed to come 
out, though a little car lot buying was in 
evidence from time to time. 

Soft winters were weak and slow, short 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
near-by straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. These 
quotations represent the asking prices 
more than the getting rates. Ohio patent 
was offered at $8, cotton, without takers 
or bidders, while fine near-by straight 
was obtainable at $6.25, cotton, or pos- 
sibly less. It was said somebody was 
bidding $6, sacks, for good near-by 
straight for export; if so, the party 
failed to do his bidding within the hear- 
ing of those who had the stuff to sell; 
otherwise, he might have been able to 
fill his order. 

City mills ran light, found trade slow, 
domestic and export, and further re- 
duced flour 25c bbl; feed unchanged. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 85; number now in port, 104. 

Exports from here this week included 
5,757 bbls flour and 522,121 bus grain— 
294,978 wheat, 175,714 corn and 51,429 
rye. 

Eight new industries and three expan- 
sions, calling for 229 more employees and 
representing a plant investment of $872,- 
000, was the March record for Baltimore. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to April 9, 1921, 221,733 
bus; year ago, 141,747. Range of prices 
this week, 665,@721,c; last year, $1.65 
@1.81. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for April is Charles H. Gibbs, 
Duane H. Rice and Henry Snow; alter- 
nates, A. W. Mears, C. H. Dorsey and 
Lewis Blaustein. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to April 9, 1921, 1,448,173 
bus; same period last year, 1,554,604. 
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Range of prices this week, $1.10@1.47; 
last year, $2.25@2.77. 

The local grain trade is much pleased 
at the proposed reduction of four cents 
in export rates east of St. Louis on grain 
and grain products, as recommended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Joseph Gallagher, with W. B. Cassell, 
provisions and flour commission, who en- 
tered the South Baltimore Hospital 
about three weeks ago to undergo an 
operation for his health, died there this 
morning. 

Visitors were John F. Diefenbach, sec- 
retary and manager St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co; W. H. Stokes, Jr., of Stokes 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D; P. Plan, 
France; D. F. Parker, Boston; Frank 
P. MacNally, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is said Baltimore will be properly 
represented at the convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council to be held 
in Cleveland, May 4-7, and at the ninth 
annual convention of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at Atlantic City, 
April 27-29. 

Asean the weather man, wheat 
and rye in Maryland are a month ahead 
of their normal growth and will be ready 
for the reaper in May, barring any seri- 
ous setback. The same authority says 
rye was heading out in parts of Dela- 
ware on April 1. 


Maryland millers on ’change this week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster; E. Z. Bowman, 
of Bowman Bros., Gaithersburg; H. A. 
Kline, president Farmers’ Milling & 
Grain Co., Mount Airy, and A. R. Selby, 
manager Liberty Milling Co., German- 
town. 


The City Baking Co. is out in full- 
page advertisements in the evening pa- 
pers, making a drive for patronage on 
Rice’s Butter-Nut Bread (the new sand- 
wich loaf), Mrs. Schmidt’s Sweet-Home 
Bread (by a new formula), and White’s 
Big Tip-Top Bread—a dressed animal 
wrapped with each wrapped loaf of the 
latter. All these breads have recently 
been reduced in price, and are served 
only wrapped. 

At the first annual banquet since the 
war of the Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, at the Hotel Belvedere, 
Thursday night, Joseph H. Defrees, 
president United States Chamber of 
Commerce, George E. Roberts, vice 
president National City Bank of New 
York, and J, Adam Bede, former Min- 
nesota congressman and noted wit, spoke 
most encouragingly of the business out- 
look. The attendance was large. 

Kolb’s new daylight bakery, on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, formally announced its 
opening in a three quarter page adver- 
tisement in a local paper last Sunday, 
showing a picture of the bakery, a loaf 
of Kolb’s wrapped bread, and 12 motor 
delivery trucks all ready for business. 
The ingredients of Kolb’s bread as ad- 
vertised are: “best wheat flour, best salt, 
best shortening, best sugar, best yeast, 
filtered water, condensed milk.” 

It is announced that a meeting of 
creditors of the General Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., which included Cavanna & Co., 
who recently sought a receiver for the 
concern, unanimously approved of the 
appointment of a committee to liquidate 
its affairs. It is said the financial state- 
ment furnished the creditors showed that 
the concern had more assets than lia- 
bilities, and that an orderly liquidation 
of its affairs probably will not only pay 
the creditors in full but will leave a fair 
balance to the credit of the stockholders. 


Yesterday, when Richard C. Wells, of 
R. C. Wells & Co., grain, hay and feed, 
came on ’change, he was presented with 
a beautiful basket of flowers, standing 
three feet high, artistically arranged on 
a table and Searing this inscription in 
text lettering: “Richard C. Wells; birth- 
day congratulations; from your sweet- 
heart.” Mr, Wells was deeply moved at 
being thus honored on his fifty-ninth 
birthday, and from all accounts the ad- 
mirer in the case was a “he” and not a 
“she,” although Mr. Wells_is also most 
popular with the ladies. 

The auction sale of choice of tables 
on ’change last Monday was both spir- 
ited and successful. First choice went 
to E. Steen & Bro., ay and hay receiv- 
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after which the price dropped to $40 or 
$41, but the tables were soon turned, 
as it were, and brought up to $50 from 
members who suddenly feared a shortage 
and got excited, and the amount realized 
from the sale was well over that of last 
year. The flour tables were officially and 
ruthlessly jacked up to $5 per section, 
four sections to a table, as the minimum 
price at which they would be sold, plus 
rental, but only a few were wanted at 
that valuation, and those by the mil- 
lionaires. 
Cuartes H, Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 9.—The re- 
cession in the flour market continues. 
The impression of the trade here is that 
it cannot continue much longer, if there 
is to be a market left. Most shipments 
this week were on old orders. Small as 
the output was, a considerable part of 
it was stored. For the last few days 
some of the mills have professed to de- 
tect a little firmer tone in clears and 
low grade, with everything in the shape 
of first clears sold out and sales ahead on 
low grade. However, this end of the 
trade is light, due to the small output. 

Millers have about quit guessing when 
the bottom will be reached. They are in 
the class with a patient ill with a chronic 
malady so long that it is taken as a mat- 
ter of course. Prices have gradually 
yielded on hard wheat flours, following 
grain. If feed prices had been main- 
tained, as they would have been under 
normal conditions, the slumping prices 
of flour would not have worked quite so 
much havoc with the business. 

Most mills have dropped quotations on 
spring wheat patents 25c bbl. Clears are 
quoted 15@25c lower and low grade 
steady to 10c lower. Appended are the 
principal quotations, but the real selling 
prices might be shaded a little: spring 
patents, $9.25@9.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $10; bakers patent, 
$8.90, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $9.50, cotton 98's, local; first 
clears, $6.50@7.75, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7; low grade, $4.50@4.75, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Winter wheat mills made a light run 
this week. Advance sales on pastry 
flour are closely caught up. Some of the 
mills offered round lots at bargain prices, 
but the trade was not interested. Soft 
wheat here has been on the toboggan all 
week, and reports from some of the out- 
side country mills indicate that lots have 
been picked up from growers as low as 
$1.25 bu. The going price is around 
$1.40, however. Prices on winter straights 
are around 50c under a week ago, with 
the quotation of $7.35 bbl, cotton 98's, 
Boston, rather nominal. Jobbing lots 
are quoted at $8. 

Trade in whole wheat and graham is 
confined to job lots. Demand has never 
fully revived since the war. Apparent- 
ly the public got its fill then of high ex- 
traction flours. Whole wheat is ‘quoted 
at $9.25 bbl, and graham at $8.40@8.60, 
both cotton 98’s, small lots. 

There is practically nothing doing in 
rye flour. Best white brands which or- 
dinarily command a wide market are 
begging. Apparently the price of rye 
grain, which keeps the flour price above 
that of soft wheat flour, stifles the mar- 
ket. At any rate the trade appears to 
resent a price a dollar or more above 
that of winter straights. Best white 
brands are quoted at $8.75@9 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. There has 
been a trifle of jobbing in western 
brands here, with light quoted at $9, 
medium at $8.50, and dark at $8, all in 
cotton 98's. 

Millfeed is slow, with stocks accumu- 
lating. Some of the country mills, which 
ordinarily find a ready outlet to farm- 
ers at this season, have undertaken to 
push sales, but got few orders. Pas- 
tures are seldom as far advanced at this 
season of the year as now, and the de- 
mand for millfeed from dairymen will 
be cut short. Mills have shaded prices 
on both bran and middlings $1@2 ton, 
with spring bran quoted, $27.50@30, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $80; win- 
ter bran, $80@31, sacked, jobbing; spring 
middlings, $80@31.50, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $80; winter middlings, $30 
@31, sacked, local mostly. Rye feed 
weak, with prices lower at $25 ton, 
sacked. Western feeds, jobbed here, 


slow in common with mill offerings. 
Prices $1@2 lower. Ground oats are 
quoted at $35 ton, and corn meal at $82, 
both bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, table 
quality, lower at $1.75 per 100 lbs, small 
lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week. .ccccccscccccses 7,400 40 
Last week ...cccccccccssce 8,100 44 


Of this week’s total, 5,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 100 
rye. 

NOTES 


Fire in the plant of the Sodus (N. Y.) 
Baking Co. did damage to the amount of 
$500 a few days ago, covered by insur- 
ance. 


The Moseley & Motley Milling Co. has 
recently purchased a new water turbine 
of the James Leffel Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, to replace the present waterwheel 
equipment in Mill A. 


The plant pathology department of the 
New York state department of agricul- 
ture estimates that 6 to 10 per cent of 
the oat crop of the state is annually lost 
by smut. Treating seed oats with for- 
maldehyde is recommended. 


Bakers’ Local 14 joined in the recent 
labor parade and mass meeting held here 
as a protest against any open shop 
movement. Matthew Woll, a vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor, was the principal speaker, his sub- 
ject being “The Union Shop versus the 
Open Shop.” About 15,000 union men 
were in line. 

Harry E. Huntington, general passen- 
ger agent of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway, represented the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce at a 
conference in Detroit yesterday, at which 
the proposal to amend the federal sea- 
men’s act was discussed. The claim is 
that American shipping is seriously han- 


dicapped by the law. 
T. W. Knapp. 





BUFFALO 


Burrao, N. Y., April 9.—With one or 
two exceptions the mills here report the 
flour market very dull on patents, with 
only a limited quantity of first- clears 
to offer, and nobody has second clears 
to sell either spot or for shipment. The 
general opinion among flour men and 


wheat dealers is that there will be no 


change in present conditions — the 
remainder of this crop. No confidence 
is possible, they say, with the bright 
prospects for the new crop and the un- 
settled financial conditions throughout 
the world. Millers are all bears on 
wheat, and show no disposition to take 
advantage of their old-established trade 
to load it up, at the same time trying to 
maintain prices on a cost basis. Quota- 
tions this week were not so wide apart, 
and less cutting was reported, due, it is 
said, to the decline in feeds and the 
prospects of still lower prices for the 
offal. 

Export inquiry was reported better 
than last week, and from mills not pre- 
viously able to work anything of con- 
sequence. A few small lots were taken 
for the United Kingdom, and bids for 
Finland are getting closer for large 
amounts. Shipments to Germany for the 
American army were reported, and in- 
quiries from that country for low grades 
were also received. 

The mills have still a few orders left 
for the New England trade, most of 
them for quick shipment. Very -little 
new business was done this week, and 
from all indications the output will be 
cut materially next week. 

Local prices are still unsettled, al- 
though there appears to be less dispo- 
sition to follow some of the low quota- 
tions made to the best grocers. The old- 
est brands of family patent were offered 
at $8.75, in 98’s, cotton, with some small 


mills taking what they could get under © 


that price. 

Kansas mills were anxious for trade, 
and reduced prices 40c this week. A 
little business was reported for quick 
shipment early in the week at 25c de- 
cline. Buyers want nothing for regular 
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shipment. Quotations today for short 
patent were $8.10@8.60, and for standard 
patent $7.50@8.15, Buffalo rate points. 

Canada was again out of the market, 
so far as this territory is concerned. 

Millfeed is again lower and, outside of 
a fair inquiry for bran for immediate 
shipment, the market is almost lifeless. 
Millers have but little bran to sell, and 
some of them report enough orders on 
hand to last for the next two weeks, but 
have all kinds of other feeds to sell, and 
are anxious to find buyers. Dealers in 
western shipment feeds say business is 
extremely dull, it being impossible to 
draw out bids. Still, jobbers believe it 
would not take much to turn the market 
upward and also start buying, as it is 
not believed stocks in dealers’ hands are 
more than are needed for the moment. 

The reason given for the dullness in 
middlings is that dairy feeds are not 
selling at present. Oats are low in price, 
and the country is buying considerable 
in this market. Hay is also cheap and 
unsalable, and the farmer is getting 
along as well as he can until pastures 
are in shape to turn out cattle, which, 
with present weather, will be in a week 
or two. Feed prices here are away be- 
low Canadian quotations. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower and 
in fair demand. Hominy feed dull, weak 
and lower. Gluten feed unsettled, with 
offerings at $5 under last week and 
prospects of another cut next week. Oil 
meal dull and lower. Cottonseed meal 
was advanced today for shipment, but 
trade has been very light. Brewers’ 
grains were offered at $35, and distillers’, 
30 per cent $38, and 16 per cent, $20, 
track, Buffalo. Alfalfa $23@25, track, 
Buffalo. Milo lower and dull. Buck- 
= $2.70 bid, $2.75 asked, track, Buf- 
alo. 

Rolled oats lower, with a fair demand 
at the decline. Oat feed dull and weak. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
Thie WOOK .cccstcccsedocs 143,850 86 
RS SPOR: 4 cesencceceescs 148,520 89 
Be ME 4-060 605000 bend 53,193 32 
Two years ago ........6.. 133,825 80 
Three years ago ......... 125,800 75 


NOTES 


W. J. Mahnke, of the Belview (Ohio) 
Flour Mills Co., was in Buffalo this week. 


Stocks of wheat in store here are 
1,030,000 bus, compared with 6,898,000 
last year. 


Charles A. Windholz, of the Consoli- 
dated Flour & Feed Co., Syracuse, was 
here this week. 


The feed mill and warehouse of A. 
P. McConnell & Co., Bradford, Pa., was 
burned this week. 


The bag business is reported dull and 
prices easy. Cotton 98’s are offered at 
$95 M, jute 100-lb flour at $85, and 
100-lb feed at $77. 


John H. Shufeldt, 94 years old and for 
nearly 50 years connected with the grain 
trade of Buffalo, was buried this week. 
He retired from work only three years 
ago. 

A resolution opposed to dealing with 
contractors was adopted at a meeting of 
grain shovelers here last Sunday. An- 
other meeting will be held tomorrow, 
when it is believed some agreement will 
be reached with the vessel owners or 
their agents. 


George H. Hunt, dealer in flour and 
feed at Oswego, has made an offer of 
$16,400 for the assets of the Oswego 
Milling Co., which includes the lease to 
the plant, machinery, trademarks and all 
stock on hand, together with some prop- 
erty held by the company for a new 
mill site. It is believed the plant will 
be in operation about May 1. 

The McDougal-Duluth Shipbuilding 
Co. is reported ready to put five barges 
on the barge canal early this season. 
These barges will have a capacity of 
1,500 gross tons on a 10-foot draft, and 
1,750 tons on 11-foot draft. T will 
carry 56,000 bus of wheat, while the old 
canal boat had a capacity of only 8,000 
bus. It is said that Julius H. Barnes is 
a part owner of the barges. 


E. Banoasser. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMER 





Address Delivered by Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, Before the 
Farmers’ Grain Marketing Committee of Seventeen, Chicago, April 6 


This is the first meeting of farmers I 
have been able to attend since assuming 
my new duties. I came here because I 
look upon you as being thoroughly rep- 
resentative of the farmers of these great 
surplus grain producing states, and be- 
cause, also, you have met after many 
months of investigation and sane delib- 
eration to consider in its completed form 
what you believe to be an improved plan 
of marketing your surplus grain. This 
is a matter in which all good citizens 
should be interested, whether they live on 
the farms on in the cities. Any improve- 
ment which will enable us to get our 
grain from the producer to the consumer 
more cheaply or in better condition or 
with less waste should be favored by 
every one. 

It is true that your work along this 
line has met with some criticism. ‘There 
are some good people who seem to think 
that the farmer should not concern him- 
self with matters of marketing. They 
look upon him as a man whose sole busi- 
ness it is to produce. They think he 
should grow the largest possible crops 
and the greatest possible numbers of 
live stock without asking either as to the 
demand for what he grows or the price 
he is going to get. And they seem to 
think, further, that having produced 
abundantly he should turn his crops and 
his live stock over to the nearest buyer, 
and be thankful for whatever he may 
receive. 

This is a shortsighted view. The obli- 
gation to get our food products to the 
consumer with the least possible waste 
and at the least possible cost consistent 
with fairness to all who handle them is 
just as sacred as the obligation to pro- 
duce those crops in the first place. There 
is no more reason that the farmer should 
be expected to confine his efforts solely 
to the production of his crops than that 
the manufacturer should be expected to 
confine his attention solely to the me- 
chanical process of manufacturing his 

s. No one questions the right and 
the propriety of the manufacturer’s sell- 
ing the products of his factory to the 
best possible advantage once he has pro- 
duced them, and many manufacturers 
carry their products through the various 
channels of trade to the ultimate consum- 
er to the satisfaction of both. The right 
of the farmer to do this same thing can- 
not be questioned. The only matter open 
for consideration is whether he can fol- 
low his crops beyond the limits of his 
own farm or the nearest market place 
with benefit to himself and to the con- 
sumer, 


FARMERS RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


Neither can there be any question as 
to thé right of farmers to organize them- 
selves into associations, co-operative or 
otherwise, for the purpose of marketing 
their crops, so long as they observe the 
requirements of our laws. The right of 
the laborer to form organizations for 
collective action and collective bargain- 
ing is clearly recognized. The right of 
manufacturers, merchants, and other 
groups of business men to organize them- 
selves into associations for the promo- 
tion of their mutual interests is not dis- 
puted. So also the right of farmers to 
form similar associations, both for the 
promotion of their general interests and 
for the sale of their labor in the form 
of crops, with a view to securing fair 
prices for their products through greater 
efficiency in handling and distributing 
them under free competitive conditions, 
must be admitted without question. 

A denial of this right would result in 
reducing the free farmers of the United 
States to a condition comparable with 
that of the downtrodden peasants or 
peons of less enlightened countries, and 
would bring upon us all the griefs which 
those countries are ee e right of 
the farmer to organize, both for social 
and business purposes, must not be ques- 
tioned. To what extent this right should 
be exercised within the law is a matter 
to be determined by the farmers them- 
selves after painstaking inquiry such as 
you have made in the process 6f working 


out the marketing plan which you are 
here to consider. 

In the course of your deliberations you 
have called in representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to counsel with 
you and to give you such information as 
the department has bearing on the sub- 
ject of co-operative marketi This has 
led to some criticism of the department. 
Just as there are people who think the 
farmer should not concern himself at all 
with marketing matters, so there are 
some who seem to think that any action 
of government looking toward the en- 
couragement of farmers’ co-operative 
marketing associations is reprehensible in 
the extreme. Perhaps, therefore, I should 
take this occasion to try to make plain 
my conception of the proper attitude of 
the department toward this and similar 
organizations. 


GOVERNMENT'S RELATION TO AGRICULTURE 


It is the function of the Department 
of Agriculture to so promote the agri- 
culture of the nation that the people may 
be fed and clothed. The propriety of the 
work of the department in promoting 
farm production has never been ques- 
tioned. It has searched the world for 
new and better varieties of plants and 
animals. It has spread knowledge of 
better methods of farming and of plant 
and animal breeding. Its scientists have 
conquered many , Trends which have 
lessened production of plant and animal 
life. In co-operation with the various 
state educational institutions it has con- 
tributed largely to our knowledge of 
the science of animal feeding. It has 
discovered and made known many im- 
proved methods of handling farm prod- 
ucts. Through its administration of the 
various regulatory laws it has safeguard- 
ed the health of the people. In innumer- 
able ways it has increased production by 
making available to the practical farmer 
and stock breeder the discoveries of the 
painstaking and tireless students of scien- 
tific truth. And the people have looked 
upon its work and pronounced it good. 

But there are some people who think 
that the activities of the department 
should stop there, and these have been 
disposed to criticize rather severely such 
work as the people of the department 
have done outside of strictly production 
or regulatory lines. I do not believe 
these criticisms are either fair or well 
founded. ‘There is just as much reason 
why the department should assist the 
farmer in developing methods of mar- 
keting his crops efficiently as that it 
shoul assist him in increasing his pro- 
duction. The study of improved systems 
of marketing, as well as the study of 
conditions the farmer should understand 
in order to produce intelligently and to 
adjust his production to the needs of 
consumption, are proper functions of the 
department. The department should in- 
quire into all problems which bear upon 
the distribution of farm products, not 
alone their physical handling both on 
the farm and on the way to market, but 
the storage of surplus crops in times of 
plenty, that we may have enough at fair 
prices in times of scarcity, the financing 
of such crops in order that the supply 
may be made continuously available at 
a fair price, and the efficiency and fair- 
ness with which these crops are handled 
all the way from the farm to the con- 
sumer. 


AID FOR FARM MARKETING ~ 


This does not mean that the depart- 
ment should assume the leadership in 
the organization of marketing or any 
other associations of farmers. Neither 
does it mean that the department should 
have any active part in carrying forward 
the work of such organizations. It means 
simply that we should follow exactly the 
same policy with reference to market- 
ing that we have followed with reference 
to production. The department does not 
send men to plow the fields, or breed and 
feed the animals, or harvest the crops. 
It tries to make available the most ad- 
vanced knowledge concerning such op- 
erations, in order that the farmer may 
improve his farming methods. So in the 


case of marketing it is not the business 
of the department to organize marketing 
associations, but it is properly its busi- 
ness to make available the most reliable 
information it can obtain concerning the 
organization and operation of such asso- 
ciations. As it has searched the world 
for improved varieties of plants and ani- 
mals which can be introduced here with 
profit to our people, so it should search 
the world for new and improved methods 
of marketing farm crops, and make avail- 
able this information for the guidance 
of those farmers who desire to organize 
marketing associations. 

The work of the Department of Agri- 
culture in helping the farmer to solve his 
marketing problem does not stop when 
he has been shown the best forms of or- 

anizations for marketing farm products. 

These marketing organizations need in- 
formation with regard to market condi- 
tions. In the case of perishable prod- 
ucts, such as fruits and vegetables, they 
need daily information from the princi- 
pal markets in order to know how freely 
to ship, so that there may be an ade- 
quate supply evenly distributed instead 
of gluts in some markets and scarcity in 
others. Here again is a case where the 
department furnishes the information, 
but leaves it to the farmers and the 
farmers’ organizations to act with free- 
dom as they may see fit in the light of 
the information furnished by the depart- 
ment. 


MUST KNOW WORLD CONDITIONS 


Information is needed, also, with re- 
gard to the less perishable products, even 
such as wheat and wool, which are rec- 
ognized as commodities having a market 
that is worldwide and bringing American 
farmers into competition with the farm- 
ers who are producing these products in 
the southern hemisphere and in Europe 
and in Asia. If farmers are to act in- 
telligently in producing and selling these 
products, it is very important that they 
have information with regard to the con- 
ditions of production and the supply 
available in all of these competing coun- 
tries. They need, also, to be kept in- 
formed as to the rate of consumption of 
the various farm products in different 
parts of the world. 

The Department of Agriculture should 
furnish this information, both as to the 
supply and the demand. This informa- 
tion is important to farmers, not simply 
at the time when the products are ready 
for the market, but when the farmers 
are deciding what to produce. And it is 
equally important to the consuming pub- 
lic, which needs a continuing supply at 
reasonable prices. It is coming to be 
recognized that greater efficiency in get- 
ting the product from the farmer to 
the consumer is only one phase of the 
marketing problem and the problem of a 
fair price to the farmer. I believe it is 
coming to be recognized that, if prices 
are to be satisfactory, there must be a 
right adjustment of production to mar- 
keting conditions. 

This information, then, relating to the 
world’s production and consumption 
which the Department of Agriculture 
should make available, is especially use- 
ful and necessary in aiding farmers to 
decide what to produce and what not to 
produce, or in what quantities given com- 
modities should be produced in order 
that there may be an adequate supply, 
but not a destructive glut, which inevit- 
ably reacts upon production in a restric- 
tive way that is usually harmful to both 
producer and consumer. 

In its studies of the marketing of 
farm crops the department may very 
properly go a step further. It should 
make thorough inquiry into the costs of 
marketing at every stage, from the time 
the crops leave the farm until they reach 
the consumer. It should turn on the 
light. If there are points along the way 
at which there is unnecessary waste, that 
should be made known. If there are 
men along the way who are taking 
too much toll for the service they ren- 
der, that also should be made known. 
A plentiful supply of food at prices 
which are just to both producer and 
consumer is vital to our national wel- 
fare, and it is a proper function of gov- 
ernment to do what it can to insure it. 

An accurate estimate of the fair cost 
of marketing the products of our farms 
is a necessary preliminary to any real im- 
provement in our marketing system. 
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Only in the light of such knowledge can 
farmers determine what changes should 
be made and what part they should have 
in them, There has been too much guess- 
work in this matter of marketing. Many 
organizations have been formed when 
there was no need for them, and their 
failures have discouraged the formation 
of other organizations which were needed. 


PURPOSE OF MARKETING COST STUDIES 


Such inquiry as the department may 
make into this matter of marketing costs 
should be with the sole purpose of get- 
ting at and making known the facts, in 
order that improvements may be made 
and costs lessened, whether by existing 
agencies or by others which may follow 
them. Its marketing experts should ap- 
proach such studies in exactly the same 
spirit as its scientific experts pursue 
their search for scientific truth. They 
must be free from preconceived notions, 
and their inquiries should have nothing 
of the nature of persecuting investiga- 
tions. 

I have tried to make clear the service 
the department is glad to render to or- 
ganizations of farmers, co-operative or 
otherwise. Let me make it equally clear 
that the same sort of service will be 
rendered with the same good will to 
every one who has anything to do with 
marketing our crops and - is striving 
to improve his marketing methods. It is 
the purpose of the department to do 
everything it can to improve our market- 
ing system, to the end that both producer 
and consumer may receive better service 
at less cost, and its services are avail- 
able to every one who is interested in 
this matter. 


THE COMMITTEE’S PROGRAMME 


Now, as to the plan which you have 
come here to consider. I shall not un- 
dertake to discuss it in detail. You have 
been months in developing it, and I could 
add nothing to your understanding of it. 
There are some features which appeal to 
me strongly. 

First, you seem to have avoided the 
weaknesses which have broken down 
many a organizations which were 
formed to do what you are trying to do. 
Apparently you have built on principles 
which have been tested in times past and 
found to be sound. You have not evolved 
from your inner consciousness an idealis- 
tic scheme, but have profited by the prac- 
tical experience of those who have gone 
before. 

Second, you do not undertake to wipe 
out our great marketing machinery which 
has been built up through a long period 
of time as increasing production made 
necessary. In this you have been most 
wise. The long-headed farmer who moves 
into a new country where soil conditions 
and crops and farm practices are dif- 
ferent from those to which he has been 
accustomed follows the farm practices 
and customs of the new country for the ‘ 
first year or two. He may think he 
knows a lot more about farming than 
his new neighbors, but if he is a man 
of good judgment he keeps his thoughts 
to himself and studies the new game un- 
til he knows both the how and the why 
of it. Then, in the light of his past ex- 
perience and new knowledge, he can 
move forward with a reasonably sure 
foot. So, in your effort to develop a 
more satisfactory, a cheaper, and a more 
efficient method of marketing your grain, 
you do not undertake to upset overnight 
the system which has been developed 
through the long years, but are adjusting 
your new enterprise to it. You are mak- 
ing such changes as you feel reasonably 
sure can be made with safety and with 
benefit, reserving for future action such 
changes and improvements as you find 
can be and ought to be made. That is 
sound policy. 

Third, you are neither attempting to 
create a monopoly nor to fix prices. That, 
also, is exceedingly wise. For the crea- 
tion of a monopoly, whether in grains 
or any other necessaries of life, is moral- 
ly and legally wrong, and any effort 
either to create a monopoly or arbitrarily 
to fix prices will result in absolute and 
costly failure. At this particular time 
prices of practically all farm products 
are not only far below the actual cost of 
production, but are relatively far below 
the prices of other basic commodities. 
Prices of many of the larger farm crops 
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are well below the pre-war normal, while 
almost none of them are above it. 

At the same time, the basic commodi- 
ties which enter into practically every- 
thing the farmers buy are from 50 to 
100 per cent, and more, above pre-war 
normals. In such a situation it is not 
strange that farmers should look for re- 
lief wherever they think it can be found, 
nor is it strange that thousands of them 
should be willing and ready to adopt 
drastic measures to correct a condition 
which is so grossly unjust and which is 
causing widespread hardship. and suffer- 
ing. 

MUST KEEP LEVEL HEADS 

But the more critical the situation the 
greater the need for keeping a level head. 
This is no time to be ruled by prejudices. 
This is no time for shallow thinking. We 
are in competition with the farmers of 
the world. We have a supply-of farm 
products far in excess of present de- 
mand, Our troubles are in large part 
due to world conditions which we can- 
not control but to which we must ad- 
just ourselves as best we may. It is not 
atime, therefore, to try quack nostrums 
which leave the patient worse at the end 
than when he began to use them. 

For the good of both producer and 
consumer I ton you will be able now to 
perfect this marketing plan and put it 
into action. That will put you in the way 
of a constructive study of our grain mar- 
keting system. As time goes on, your 
enlarged knowledge from coming at close 
grips with the problem should enable you 
and others who have an active part in 
this business of marketing to work out 
plans which will enable you to market 
your crops more cheaply, more uniformly 
through the year, and to secure for them 
fairer prices. You cannot hope to do 
this unless there is whole-hearted co-op- 
eration among yourselves. No doubt dur- 
ing the period of construction there have 
been many conflicting opinions. No 
doubt there have been heated discus- 
sions. Perhaps there may have been 
violent disagreements. All that is to be 
expected in the development of such an 
enterprise. Out of the clash of minds 
come reason and mature judgment. But 
when the time for action comes, all dif- 
ferences should be forgotten. Personal 
opinions should be yielded freely to the 
deliberate mind of the majority. 

And now permit me to address you 
for a moment as a group of men who 
represent not along the marketing or- 
ganizations from which you are dele- 
gates, but the farmers generally of your 
respective states. Two years ago I 
spoke very briefly to a similar gathering 
in this room, and at that time I tried to 
warn them of the conditions which have 
now come upon us. 

Last year at the gathering at which 
this particular movement was launched, 
and at a time when the storm clouds al- 
ready had appeared above the horizon, 
I spoke with greater emphasis. I want 
to repeat here and now what I said 
then. This nation cannot hope to main- 
tain its agriculture on a sound economic 
basis unless our farmers give attention 
to the business end of farming. As large 
producers they have been the best in 
the world. As salesmen they have been 
very, very poor. When prices have been 
good they have been happy, and have 
taken little thought of the morrow. 
When prices have been unreasonably low 
they have complained bitterly, and have 
struck out blindly, vainly seeking relief 
in ways that were utterly hopeless. Con- 
structive action in a large way has been 
entirely lacking. 

We have come to a time in our na- 
tional life when our agriculture must be 
put on a sound economic basis. This is 
imperative, if production is to be main- 
tained and our people are to be fed at 
reasonable costs. It is a matter of press- 
ing concern to both producer and con- 
sumer. It is, therefore, a time for the 
farmer to abandon the negative and take 
the affirmative. It is a time to discon- 
tinue criticism and take up constructive 
effort. It is a time to call in men who 
are qualified to study this problem in its 
larger aspects and map out .a programme 
which can be followed with benefit to 
yourselves and to all the people, and 
which will enable us to maintain this as 
a self-sustaining nation, agriculturally, 
industrially, and politically, through the 
ages yet to come. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Washington family patent was reduced 
40c this week to $8.35 bbl in straight 
cars, basis 49-lb cottons, and local bakers’ 
patent to $8.05, basis 98’s, making a total 
reduction in price of $1.20 bbl in the 
last fortnight. Montana and Dakota 
flours are practically unchanged for the 
week, but any improvement in buying of 
soft or hard wheat flours in north Pacific 
Coast markets is out of the question 
until wheat values become more stable. 
Car lot purchases are the exception, buy- 
ing being confined to small lots ‘for im- 
mediate needs. 

There has been more inquiry for flour 
from the United Kingdom, but, so far, 
only an occasional small parcel trade has 
developed. Ocean tonnage is scarce and 
held at 60s per long ton. 

The Orient continues too far out of 
line to even warrant cabling, and millers 
take a very pessimistic view as to the 
revival of any volume of business with 
Hongkong, on account of the impossi- 
bility of meeting prices quoted by Shang- 
hai mills. 

Only a very limited business has been 
done with South America for some time, 
as millers are unwilling to grant the long 
credits demanded. Some good sales, 
however, were reported during the week 
by mills which have export connections 
who are in a position to finance sales on 
account of South American connections 
from whom they import west coast 
products. 

Hard wheat top patents are quoted on 
track, seaboard, basis 98-lb cottons: Da- 
kota, $9.80@9.95 bbl; Montana, $8.50@ 
9.05; Washington, made from Dakota, 
Montana and local hard wheats, $8.10@ 
8.85. 

The millfeed market is inactive. © Mill- 
run is quoted at $27 ton in mixed cars, 
delivered transit points. Montana mixed 
feed, on track, seaboard, $23@25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 





Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 6,862 13 
Last week .... 52,800 13,371 25 
Weer GD vsccesous 52,800 49,926 95 
Two years ago .... 46,800 16,832 35 
Three years ago ... 46,800 29,316 62 
Four years ago ... 40,800 10,818 26 
Five years ago .... 40,800 16,291 40 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Thig week ...cc.0. 57,000 19,605 34 
Last week ........ 57,000 22,959 40 
WOOP GO cicrccecs 57,000 57,455 100 
Two years ago .... 57,000 18,181 31 
Three years ago ... 57,000 30,149 52 
Four years ago ... 57,000 32,094 56 
Five years ago .... 57,000 12,667 22 


Forty-nine interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho for the 
two weeks ended April 2, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 225,960 bbls flour, 
made 79,174, or 35 per cent of capacity, 
against 89,249 made the previous fort- 
night by 53 interior mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 226,560 bbls, or 39 
per cent of capacity. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Winter wheat continues of high prom- 
ise, and is making good growth. Rapid 
headway is being made in sowing spring 
wheat under favorable soil and weather 
conditions. 

G. S. Ray, field agent federal Bureau 
of Crop Estimates for Washington, re- 


ports winter wheat condition on April 1 
100 per cent normal, against 73 per cent 
a year ago, which, with normal weather 
conditions until harvest, indicates a yield 
of 21,784,000 bus, against 20,120,000 a 
year ago. 

Labor conditions are estimated to be 
20 per cent better than a year ago and 
3 per cent above the normal supply on 
April 1, with the demand for farm labor 
11 per cent lower than last year. 

° 


NOTES 


C. H. Chenot, for many years a flour 
broker at Chicago, is now in business at 
Seattle, representing the Cascade 
(Mont.) Mill & Elevator Co. and the 
State Milling Co., of Manhattan, Mont. 

The Katrina Luckenbach, of the Luck- 
enbach Lines, will load at Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma) for New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Savannah, 
April 16-19, and the Pleiades, April 
24-27, 

The new Spokane mill of the Portland 
(Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., which re- 
places the one which burned in Febru- 
ary, will be electrically driven. This is 
the last Spokane mill to change from 
water to electric power. 

March flour shipments from Seattle 
and Tacoma, according to the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Seattle, were: San Fran- 
cisco, 63,710 bbls; United Kingdom, 21,- 
481; continental Europe, 32,458; Hong- 
kong, 9,000; Honolulu, 3,966; Manila, 6,- 
250; South America, 432; Salvador, 4,- 
917; Mexico, 562; Alaska, 2,234. 

Pacific Coast millers with claims 
against the government for freight over- 
charges during the federal control of 
the railroads, who received notice from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
about Feb. 25, that such claims must be 
filed with the Commission before Feb. 
28, are awaiting with interest the decigion 
of the supreme court in a pending ap- 
plication to extend the time for filing 
claims. 

The proposed consolidation of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle and the 
Manufacturers’ Association with the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Club has been approved by the 
latter association, and will shortly be 
consummated. The movement was in- 
augurated by O. D. Fisher, general man» 
ager Fisher Flouring Mills Co. and presi- 
dent of, the exchange, in order to con- 
solidate and strengthen the various com- 
mercial ‘ activities of the city, and to 
broaden the scope of the exchange to 
that of the leading domestic and foreign 
exchanges. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., April 9.—Millers 
of Montana have found no occasion for 
making any sweeping changes in their 
flour and feed prices because of the 
recent downward tendency of the wheat 
market, owing to the fact that they fol- 
low the daily changes in their price mak- 
ing and shade their quotations daily five 
or more cents as the wheat quotations 
require. Accordingly, the news- dis- 
patches of this week of cuts in flour 
prices as high as 90c bbl did not reflect 
conditions locally. Prices here remain 
the same as a week ago, and are: flour, 
$9 bbl in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, 
in car lots; millfeed $380 ton, and bran 
$29, same terms. 

NOTES 

F. E. MacSpadden, county agent, has 
arranged for 
the Siberian wheat grass in Cascade 
County. This grass is claimed to have 
a value of unusual merit for grazing, 
being much like the bluejoint of the 
prairies here. 

A. H. Barkemeyer, a local seed dealer, 
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says there has never been a year when 
farmers of Montana inquired about such 
a diversity of seed grains. He has found 
a greatly increased demand for corn, and 
there is general interest in all the grains 
commonly used for stock forage. 

Southern Montana is planning to cele- 
brate the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
famous battle between General Custer 
and the Sioux Indians at the Crow 
agency on June 25. It is expected the 
event will draw more than 5,000 visitors 
to the historic scene where Sitting Bull’s 
band made its savage stand in 1876. 

Reports from Choteau, Teton County, 
indicate that there will be the usual large 
acreage of spring wheat in that county 
this year. ‘Teton County is one of the 
best spring wheat producing counties in 
central Montana. It has a large portion 
of its farming land under either private 
or federal irrigation projects. 

According to the report of the super- 
intendent of the Butte division of the 
Great Northern Railroad, there were 
350,000 bus wheat in elevators served by 
that division on April 1, compared to 
the 450,000 reported for March 1. It 
indicates a movement of 100,000 bus for 
the month. Much of the wheat now held, 
it is stated, will be distributed for spring 
seeding. 

Big Sandy, the shipping point for the 
Lonesome Prairie wheat farmers, reports 
one of the heaviest snows in years ex- 
tending throughout the wheat growing 
territory. Grain men there say that the 
winter wheat has come through in fine 
condition, and that a large acreage will 
be seeded this spring. The Lonesome 
Prairie territory is held as highly by 
farmers as the Judith basin in its wheat 
producing quality. Last year and in 
1918 the winter wheat there was damaged 
considerably by freezing. 

Estimates by elevator and mill men put 
the amount of spring grain already seed- 
ed as approximately 20 per cent of the 
total that will go in this year. The 
farmers were getting a fine start when 
the state was hit by a general storm a 
week ago. It continued until the middle 
of the week, both as to its general char- 
acter and the snowfall, which was heavy 
throughout the state. It stopped seed- 
ing as well as preparing of the soil, but 
the unplowed land will be in excellent 
condition as soon as it is dry enough to 
cultivate. 

Farmers of Montana have already be- 
gun to realize that there has been some- 
thing in the line of price reductions that 
is to benefit them. Prices of seed grains 
are much less than a year or two years 
ago. There is not a single exception to 
that rule. Flaxseed sold last year as 
high as $7.50 bu, but it can hardly be 
sold at all now, and the best quality for 
seed can be had at $1.50 bu. Wheat 
costs less than half of last year’s price, 
oats about half, and barley and the other 
grains in the same proportion. There is 
a plentiful supply of all grains for seed- 
ing. 

Early forecasts as to winter wheat. 
acreage and condition are too conserva- 
tive, according to Jared Watkins, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ 
Association. Mr. Watkins has just com- 
pleted another survey of Montana, Idaho 
and eastern Washington by letter, and he 
says the winter wheat is starting excep- 
tionally well this spring, and that there 
is a larger acreage than had been antici- 
pated. He has not completed his esti- 
mate as to the acreage in his territory. 
He thinks the spring wheat acreage will 
be very large, notwithstanding the com- 
plaint of the farmers about the falling 
price of wheat. 

Declaring that the rules and regula- 
tions of the game warden’s department 
are encroaching too severely on_ their 
rights to grazing privileges, the farmers 
of Gallatin Park and Sweet Grass coun- 
ties, the counties nearest the Yellowstone 
National Park, have organized to make 
united protest against the regulations 
now in force. They claim that the rules 
prevent them from taking advantage of 
valuable pasturage in a season when it 
would save their home range, and insist 
that ‘the game protection the rule affords 
is not commensurate with the loss that 
is sustained in the production of domes- 
tic meats by grazing cattle and sheep. 


Montana, during the last week, has 
experienced one of the heaviest falls of 
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snow that has occurred in many years, 
and in some sections it is claimed the fall 
exceeds any that has hap for one 
storm during the lives of people now 
living here. Throughout the northern 
half of the state the fall ranged from 
eight inches to five or six feet, the last 
record, of course, being that in the moun- 
tains. In the vicinity of Neihart, 65 
miles from this city in the Belt Moun- 
tains, the average depth of the snow was 
from four to six feet, and where it 
drifted it was frequentl 
from 10 to 15 feet. Roads in the moun- 
tains were generally impassable, as wher- 
ever there was a br or a coulee the 
drift was too high for either horses or 
people to wade through. 
Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 

Portitanp, Orecon, April 9.—The local 
mills made a 40c reduction in all grades 
of family flour at the opening of the 
week, but it has failed to stimulate busi- 
ness to any marked extent, as buyers 
figure that the price must go materially 
lower to get down to the wheat basis. 
This week’s lists quote the following 

rices: family patents, $8.60; bakers 

rd wheat, $8; bakers blue-stem patents, 

$7.50; valley bakers, $6.50; ‘bakers 

straights, $6.50; whole wheat, $7; gra- 
$6.80. 

The millfeed market continues rather 
inactive, but prices are being maintained, 
particularly on mill-run, which is listed 
at $28 ton, f.o.b. mill. Rolled oats are 
quoted at $42, rolled barley at #40@42, 
scratch feed at $53, and cracked corn 
at $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
MPilour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 22 3 
Last week ........ 48,000 15,945 33 
Year ago ......... 48,000 46,508 96 
TWo years ago .... 42,600 33,141 77 
Three years ago ... 33,000 25,600 77 
Four years ago .... 33,000 17,826 62 


Wheat buying was on a liberal scale 
while prices were on the downgrade, but 
when the decline was checked most .of 
the farmers who were offering withdrew 
from the market. On the last two days 
of the week, little was done. Closing 
bids at the exchange: hard white, $1.12; 
soft white and white club, $1.10; hard 
en northern spring and red Walla, 

1.07. 

The coarse grain market has been al- 
most stagnant. Bids for white oats were 
cut to $25 ton, and for shipment corn 
$29 was offered. There was no demand 
for barley. 

NOTES 

The steamer Steel Mariner has left 
the Crown Mills with several thousand 
tons of wheat for the United Kingdom. 


Ten thousand tons of wheat were sold 
in the latter part of the week to Japan. 
This is the first oriental business of im- 
portance this season. 

All space on the British steamer Mount 
Berwyn, due here soon, has been taken, 
and she will carry about 6,000 tons of 
wheat to French and Italian ports. 

The government monthly crop report 
estimates the condition of winter wheat 
in Oregon at 99 per cent, and rye at 97. 

acreage that will be reseeded this 
spring will be almost negligible. 

Moritz Thomsen, a prominent Seattle 
milling man and owner of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce Building, has ex- 
changed the 10-story property for 11 

arcels of water front Property, owned 

y the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- 
way. exchange involves properties 
valued at $1,700,000. It is not announced 
for what purpose Mr. Thomsen would 
use the land acquired. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat, April 9.—The 
moderate amount of flour buying that 
has prevailed since the first of the year 
was further curtailed this week by de- 
clines in prices, and jobbers and bakers 
haye assumed a definite attitude of lim- 
iting their purchases to immediate re- 
quirements. 

Further drastic declines were made ef- 
fective this week by mills money and 
particularly north coast mills. Tices 
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now in effect are as follows: Dakota 
standard patents, $9.80 bbl; Dakota 
clears, $7.95; Montana standard patents, 
$8.90; Montana clears, $7.05; fancy pat- 
ents are 60c above standard patent 
prices; Kansas first patents, $9.80; Kan- 
sas standards, $9.70; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $7.20@7.50; cut- 
offs, $6@6.50,—basis 98’s cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. 

Further weakness developed in the 
millfeed market this week. Offerings 
continue on a fairly liberal scale, with 
buyers showing only a moderate degree 
of interest, anticipating further declines. 
North Coast mills offer white mill-run 
at $29@30 ton; middlings, $40@42; east- 
ern red bran and mill-run, $28@29; red 
dog, $38@40,—delivered San Francisco. 


A NEW MILL 


Of interest to the rice trade of the 
United States is the announcement that 
Paul Du Pont and Charles Carlton have 
formed a company to be known as Du 
Pont, Carlton & Co., rice millers. This 
new San Francisco firm has leased the 
Pacific rice mill, 24 Bluxome Street, dnd 
has secured a milling contract with the 
Pacific Rice Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Du Pont, who is well known in 
rice circles, has been manager of the 
Pacific rice mills for the past three years, 
and prior to that time was assistant sales 
manager under C. S. Morse, now of the 
National rice mills. Mr. Du Pont has 
also promoted the Western Food Prod- 
ucts Co., a Delaware corporation which 
has acquired a patent for the manufac- 
ture and sale of a processed brown rice 
which it is planned to advertise exten- 
sively as a breakfast food. This food, 
called “Vitams,” is made of brown rice 
and malted, and is said to contain more 
food value per pound than any other 
cereal on the market. Mr. Carlton has 
been rough rice buyer for the Pacific 
rice mills for the past three years. 


CROP REPORT 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture Weather Bureau -for the month 
of March reports that the rainfall was 
deficient and the temperature averaged 
from two to three degrees above normal 
in all parts of the state. Though de- 
ficient, the rain that occurred fell op- 
portunely, and did great good. The soil 
in the north half of the state was well 
moistened from the rains of the previous 
month, and was maintained in good con- 
dition for germination and growth. In 
the southern half of the state more rain 
is badly needed, as only the top soil con- 
tained enough moisture for germination, 
and fears are entertained that without 
more rain in April unirrigated crops will 
make a poor showing later on. 

Much plowing and planting of barley 
and garden truck took place, Owing to 
the lateness of the season, very little 
wheat was sown. Some of last year’s 
rice was threshed, but much was too 
*adly damaged by the winter rains to be 
salvaged. Early sown barley, wheat and 
oats made excellent growth, and by the 
end of the month some early oats had 
begun to head out. Garden truck thrived 
under the influence of abundant sunshine 
and mild temperatures. 

Green feed for stock was plentiful, 
and meadows made excellent growth, so 
much so, that in many places a good first 
crop of alfalfa was cut. 


NOTES 


It is moore’ that Dr. C. L. Alsberg, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 


United States Department of Agricul- - 


ture, is to head the new Carnegie Food 
Research Institute at Stanford Univer- 
sity. . 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce Grain Trade Association reports 
that the stocks of grain in warehouses 
and on wharves, in tons, on April 1, 
were as follows: wheat, Port Costa 1,782, 
Stockton 5,117, San Francisco 346; bar- 
ley, Port Costa 56,601, Stockton 1,555, 
San Francisco 267; oats, 1,321; beans, 
304,746 sacks. Receipts of grain at San 
Francisco for March were as follows: 
wheat, 4,862 tons; barley, 27,578; oats, 
738; beans, 51,518 sacks. 

Demand for beans has been excep- 
tionally light during the past 30 days 
and, according to advices from the East, 
the trade is still buying from hand to 
mouth. Little or no improvement in the 
market is looked for while choice hand 


picked Michigan beans are being bought 
from the farmer at $2.75@3.30 per 100 
lbs and being quoted freely to the trade 
at $3.75 f.o.b. cars on a choice hand 
picked basis, and with grain prices on the 
down grade it is hardly to be expected 
that there will be any advance on beans. 

Julius H. Barnes, who has been visit- 
ing his son at Stanford University, has 
expressed himself, in an interview at 
Palo Alto, as optimistic in regard to the 
economic situation in the United States. 
Mr. Barnes stated that he believes the 
domestic market in many lines is now im- 
proved, and he looks for a healthier gen- 
eral condition throughout the country in 
the immediate future. At the same time 
he said: “The policy of national isolation 
has been tried, and its record is written 
in the surrounding industrial distress and 
agricultural prostration. It is time for 
a new policy of courage and enlightened 
selfinterest. It is late, but not too late.” 

The annual banquet of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce will be held 
at the Palace Hotel on the evening of 
April 14. Dr. B. M. Rastell, an indus- 
trial engineer whose services were se- 
cured by the chamber last August to 
make a survey of San Francisco and sub- 
mit a programme, will be the principal 
speaker. e will outline the result of 
his several months’ work in this city, and 
will make suggestions concerning im- 

rovements that would advance San 
*rancisco as an industrial center. The 
address by Dr, Rastell, the Chamber of 
Commerce points out, will be of particu- 
lar interest at this time, when San Fran- 
cisco is in the midst of one of the most 
extensive boost campaigns in its history. 
Atholl McBean, president, and Fred- 
erick J. Koster, former president, of the 
Chamber, also will speak. 

Declaring that the recent examination 
for the office of sealer of weights and 
measures was a “travesty on civil serv- 
ice,” and that not one of the six appli- 
cants passing the examination, to judge 
by their papers, was competent to fill the 
position, Charles G. Johnson, state seal- 
er, recently demanded before the board 
of supervisors that a new examination 
be held. Attacking the examination and 
the questions and answers from every 
angle, Mr. Johnson said the examination 
was the most impractical one ever held, 
that it was made entirely from books 
and in no particular from practical 
knowledge, and that any child 14 years 
old who can read and who possesses a 
good memory could have passed it. The 
state sealer then proceeded to point out 
the mistakes in the thesis of Thomas 
Flaherty, chief wharfinger, who stood at 
the head of the eligible list certified by 
the Civil Service Commission. He said 
that Mr. Flaherty did not even know 
that both the imperial and metric sys- 
tems are used in California, as set by an 
act of Congress. _ ‘ 

R. C. Mason. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dotvurn, -Minn., April 11.—Slow con- 
ditions continue in the flour market, 
with practically all users still adhering 
to the policy ‘of restricting purchases 
to actual requirements for immediate 
use. The slack demand and light char- 
acter of the business booked last week is 

lainly due to’ the absence of general 

uying power. The outlook for a change 
from this order is not regarded as very 
bright. The winter wheat prospect and 
the general depression in business are 
discouraging to heavy buying. 

The only bright spot is in the export 
direction, one mill here having worked 
some first clear through brokers to 
abroad, and has a prospect for further 
business in that direction. 

No change in the price basis was made 
by mills last week, but there was a de- 
éline in the wheat price today that led 
to a reduction of 25c bbl in patent flour. 

The feature of the durum flour trade 
here the past week was the closing of a 
small order to go abroad. The market 
shaped itself just right for the working 
of this lot, and the prospect is favorable 
for more if the demand should hold 
good. The domestic trade continues light, 
with consumers working out old con- 
tracts and holding off from new pur- 
chases. Flour prices were reduced 40c 
bbl today, but were unchanged through- 
out the week from what they were a 


week ago. 
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~ flour dealings were light, with the 
market barren of demand and prices of 
the raw material sharply advancing. The 
advance in rye forced the mill to mark 
up its prices 10@30c bbl, which made a 
— net change from a week ago. 

ales of millfeed were light, and only 
to buyers who had wants that had to 
be filled, being mostly of mixed car lots 
with flour. The market is not attract- 
ing much attention, as spring is opening 
up early and this will bring about earlier 
pasturage than usual. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK eeccccsscoseeses 15,890 4: 
RD. WOME” 6 occ 0nsesnrccege 8,500 23 
MCE Wedube teed eve cdde 19,520 53 
Te FARE OOO cic cvisesoce 21,365 57 


NOTES 


Receipts of corn are declining, and 
there are now in store here 936,000 bus. 


The Duluth Universal mill was closed 
down the latter part of last week for 
overhauling and repairs, and started up 
again today. 

The screenings market is stagnant, 
with no demand and little hope for im- 
provement. Scattered lots of mill oats 
are the only thing in that line that can 
be sold, and they Hal sold at 18¢ bu. 

The Mullin went under elevator spouts 
today to take on 250,000 bus durum 
wheat to move to Buffalo for export ac- 
count. The Barnes-Ames Co. made the 
shipment and has other cargoes going 
out which will bring the total to 600,000 
bus. 

There was a heavy movement of spring 
wheat from Duluth by rail the past week. 
Elevators loaded out 283,000 bus wheat, 
of which 278,000 were spring going to 
Minneapolis and southern Minnesota 
mills. They also shipped 47,000 bus flax- 
seed. 

The first boat will arrive from the low- 
er lakes about Wednesday, and this will 
mark the formal opening of navigation. 
The ice in the harbor at Duluth and Su- 
perior is no longer an obstruction, and 
vessels that wintered here are practically 
all ready for sailing. 

The Reiss went to Fort William last 
week and returned with 250,000 bus of 
wheat for Minneapolis. This with other 
arrivals increased stocks in Duluth-Su- 
perior elevators 370,000 bus last week, 
notwithstanding the fact that consider- 
able was shipped out by rail. 

Shippers were buyers of both cash 
and May rye the past week, and ad- 
vanced their bids to get it. Offerings 
were slow, and not much business was 
done. Holdings in elevators are report- 
ed to-be all sold, and those wanting rye 
must fill their wants from country re- 
ceipts. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 

Buffalo, is quoted at 21,c bu, the exact 
figure on which charters are made 
depending on how badly shippers need 
the space and their willingness to pay 
for it. The rate is not strong at the 
figure named. Opening shipments have 
come earlier than expected. 
* The last will of A. D. Thomson, who 
died early in February, was filed in court 
here last week. His estate in Minnesota 
is estimated at $8,521,100, all of which, 
with the exception of two bequests of 
$75,000, was left to his son, Adam G. 
Thomson. Mr. Thomson also left consid- 
erable property outside of Minnesota, 
one item of which is a 50,000-acre ranch 
in New Mexico. 

Spring wheat futures show weakness, 
but the cash article is strong and pre- 
miums advanced. Offerings are very 
light, and this mainly accounted for the 
strength. Both mills and elevators were 
bidding, although not in a vigorous way. 
No. 1 dark northern closed today at 18@ 
34c over May, No. 2 dark at 9@25c over, 
No. 3 at 6c under to 12c over, and No, 4 
dark at 17c under to 8c over. 

In durum wheat, low grades move 
slowly, and mills are ready to take bet- 
ter grades. There was no material 
change in the relative basis of ¢ash and 
futures. Today’s close: No. 1 amber, 5 
@l4c over May with to-arrive 5c over; 
No. 2 amber, 3@12c over, and to-arrive, 
8c over; No. 1, 4c over and No. 2, 2c 
over; No. 1 mixed, 4c over, with to-arrive 
Se over; No. 2 mixed, 2c over, and to- 
arrive lc over. F. G. Carson. 
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LIABILITY OF CARRIER 





Railway Company Is Liable to Grain Owner 
for Breach of Contract to Permit In- 
spection, Rules Kansas Court 


A railway company is liable to a grain 
owner for loss directly resulting from 
breach of the company’s contract to per- 
mit inspection at a given point, holds the 
Kansas supreme court in the case of 
Bruce Bros. Grain Co. vs. Hines, Direc- 
tor General of Railroads, 193 Pac. 339. 

Plaintiff bought a car of corn and had 
it shipped with privilege of inspection 
at Wichita, an intermediate point in 
transit from Valley Center, Kansas, to 
Oklahoma City. Plaintiff sold the car to 
another dealer subject to inspection at 
Wichita, and that dealer, in turn, sold 
to a third person on the same condition. 
The carrier failed to stop the car at 
Wichita, whereupon plaintiff reimbursed 
its customer, on demand, for the price 
paid for the corn. On arrival at destina- 
tion, the corn was found to have heated 
and deteriorated in transit, although it 
was in good condition when shipped and 
when it reached Wichita. As a result, 
plaintiff sold the car at a loss, to cover 
which it sued the carrier. Affirming judg- 
ment in plaintiff's favor, the supreme 
court says: 

“The case does not turn on the dam- 
age to the corn during shipment, but on 
the loss or damage sustained by the 
plaintiff because of the lack of inspec- 
tion. Plaintiff's sale was made on the 
basis of inspection near the origin of the 
shipment at Wichita, and it appears that 
the National Grain Co. turned back the 
bill of lading and demanded the return 
of its money before it had even learned 
of the condition of the corn at Oklahoma 
City. The return was not made by rea- 
son of the condition of the corn, but be- 
cause there had been no inspection at 
Wichita as stipulated in the contract of 
sale. 

“The defendant must have known of 
the common practice of stopping cars for 
inspection, and that grain shipped in 
the way was bought and sold on inspec- 
tion and the rights of the dealers were 
determined by it. There was reason, 
therefore, for the defendant to antici- 
pate that loss might result to some deal- 
er because of a lack of inspection, and 
we think that the plaintiff's loss was the 
direct and proximate result of defend- 
ant’s breach of contract.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





CALIFORNIA RICE MARKETING 


San Francisco, Cat, April 9.—Re- 
markable figures and claims obtain in the 
report of the marketing committee of 
the Pacific Rice Growers’ Association, 
which was given at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. In brief, the re- 
port states that the members of the com- 
mittee compelled millers who appropriat- 
ed and converted growers’ rice to pay 
4c per lb for 70,000 bags, and settled sat- 
isfactorily several other claims for grow- 
ers. Both civil and. criminal* proceed- 
ings have been started against other mill- 
ers who did not see fit to make restitution 
and settlement. 

Over 600,000 bags of paddy rice have 
been sold by the committee. The open- 
ing price of $1.25 has been raised to 
$2.221%, and the price of clean rice from 
3c to 4%c, The milling charge has been 
reduced from 60c with the miller taking 
the byproducts to a basis of 3714c and 
the miller taking no byproducts. Inci- 
dentally, the mills operating under the 
mill-toll method will advance storage, tax, 
freight and milling charges, and it is not 
compulsory that these charges be paid 
for a period of four months. 

These things, and more, are claimed by 
the association of growers in support of 
their initial efforts at marketing the 
great rice crop of California by a gigan- 
tic pooling agreement. It is shown that 
now about 80 per cent of the rice acre- 
age is signed up under these conditions. 

It is contended that the whole pro- 
cedure of co-operative marketing among 
the growers was made an economic ne- 
cessity by manipulations put under way 
by various millers, although most of them 
were inclined to carry out their agree- 
ments to thesletter, and by certain bro- 
kers who attempted to govern market- 
ing conditions by certain transactions 
that did not savor of out and out mar- 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS MEET 


Annual Meeting at Kansas City Indorses Work of Officers of Southwestern 
Millers’ League and Prepares Programme for Constructive Efforts 
in Ensuing Year—Officers Re-elected 


keting operations, as such are generally 
interpreted. 

It is shown in the report of the com- 
mittee that, at a crucial time in the af- 
fairs of marketing the last California 
crop of rice, there was a movement evi- 
denced to bring in consignments of the 
crop of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
the South in general, where there is prac- 
tically no attempt made at co-operation 
on the part of growers, to “dump” the 
grain into the Pacific market in a manner 
calculated to disturb affairs in general 
and lower the prices. The committee 
contends that it minimized this effect and 


made the issue clear on the basis of a. 


California issue, through sending a com- 
mittee into the southern country, and the 
reports of which were laid before the 
board of directors. R. C. Mason. 





TO HEAD NEW AGRICULTURAL BUREAU 
Wasuinoton, D. C., April 10.—The 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that when the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
are. combined on July 1, George Living- 
stone will remain as chief and Leon M. 
Estabrook, former chief of the crop esti- 
mating organization, will become asso- 
ciate chief. The new bureau will be 
known as the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates. Joun J. Marrinan. 





TOLEDO BREAD PRICES 

Revision downward in bread prices 
seems to be getting under full headway, 
and reports of reductions are coming in 
from many places. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
where there has been a bread war, the 
wholesale price to retailers was cut to 
7c for the 1-lb loaf, and 9c for the 1¥%- 
lb, retail price being 8c and 10c, respec- 
tively, a drop of 3c on the large loaf, 
and 2c on the small one. Later the 114- 
lb loaf was advanced to 12c, an increase 
of 2c, and the 1-lb loaf to 9c, an advance 
of 1c in the retail price. The advance 
followed a raise in wholesale prices by 
the General Baking Co. and the Ward 
Baking Co. when the price war was 
ended. 

A press report from St. Louis durin 
the week was to the effect that 5c brea 
was on the market there. At Columbus 
the retail price of a 1-lb loaf has been 
reduced to 6c by a large wholesale bak- 
ery. The pre-war price was 5c for a 
14-0z loaf. Other bakeries were selling 
at slightly higher prices, but intimated 
that reductions would be forthcoming 
soon, At Toledo the Housewives’ League 
has ‘launched a campaign, claiming that 
bread prices are excessive and that they 
must come down. The Toledo campaign 
is said to be only the start of a national 
drive by the Housewives’ League to low- 
er the price of bread. 

The Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo, says 
there can be no reduction until labor 
costs come down. In Detroit, wholesal- 
ers are getting 141,c for the 114-lb loaf, 
which sells here for 13c. 

W. H. Wiser. 





PERUVIAN RICE EMBARGO LIFTED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 10.—Ac- 
cording to a cablegram from Daniel Wa- 
ters, acting commercial attaché at Lima, 
Peru, the Peruvian government has au- 
thorized the exportation of rice to the 
amount of 3314 per cent of the amount 
imported. An embargo was placed on 
the exportation of rice from Peru in 
August, 1919. Joun J. MarRInan. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on April 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 893 3,078 373 861 181 
Boston .....- nae 175 5 2 oes 
Buffalo ..... 557 1,710 1,478 ‘ns 121 
Chicago .... 951 18,045 12,052 30 155 
Detroit ..... 62 27 139 22 eee 
Duluth ..... 2,491 936 5,012 490 34 
Galveston ...2,559 see ee 136 eee 
Indianapolis. 89 461 327 2 


4,407 883 26 eee 
Milwaukee .. 69 1,610 559 61 105 
Minneapolis 3,941 403 9,353 42 1,044 
N. Orleans. .2,169 684 160 34 115 
Newp. News. ... 287 eee tee oo 
New York... 325 711 658 24 224 


Kan, City...1,615 








Omaha ..... 595 1,886 1,084 42 11 
Peoria ...... 1 510 78 o0% éee 
Philadelphia. 350 1,457 192 7 6 
St. Louis.... 137 1,065 606 5 8 
Toledo ...... 493 264 457 30 2 
Lakes ...... 580" eee eve at's ee 

Totals ...17,877 32,716 33,416 1,804 2,006 
Last year ..44,281 5,504 8,168 19,265 3,812 


CHANGES FOR THB WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 586,000 bus; corn, 180,- 
000; oats, 486,000. Increases—Rye, 14,000 
bus; barley, 154,000. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., April 9.—The South- 
western Millers’ League met in its elev- 
enth annual session at the Coates House, 
Kansas City, Thursday, April 7. The 
registration showed about 150 in attend- 
ance, representing all parts of the South- 
west, Kansas having the largest delega- 
tion. Throughout the meeting enthusiasm 
was at a high pitch in reviewing the 
splendid work accomplished by the league 
during the past year, and in outlining a 
still more ambitious programme for the 
ensuing term. All of the present officers 
were re-elected by acclamation, there be- 
ing not a dissenting vote in paying this 
tribute to the men who have served so 
ably and unselfishly in the past. 

Outstanding among the constructive 
measures to be fought for by the league 
the coming year may be mentioned the 
following: financial and moral support 
of the league for the founding of a na- 
tional institute of baking; a get-together 
programme of millers and feed men for 
the working out of a new sales contract; 
the repeal of excess profits taxes; and 
for a duty placed on wheat and its prod- 
ucts in the ratio of five to one, the duty 
on five-bushels of wheat to equal that 
on one barrel of flour. 





President Moses’ Address 

Promptly at 10:30 President Moses 
called the meeting to order, and after a 
few words of welcome, read his annual 
address. In substance the report follows: 

The past year has brought to the mill- 
ing industry new problems, that have 
been solved by the millers of the South- 
west with that understanding courage 
that served to develop and expand the 
industry in keeping with the development 
and growth of our agricultural South- 
west. 

The problems have been such that no 
previous experience could serve as a 
guide for solution. We have been com- 
pelled to buy our wheat upon a con- 
stantly declining market and enter into 
contracts for future delivery of its prod- 


ucts with our heretofore solvent custom-, 


ers, and the results, while possibly not 
satisfactory as a whole, cannot be other 
than gratifying, inasmuch as our indus- 
try has not lain down on the job. Un- 
doubtedly, however, we have all had ex- 
periences which from a strictly business 
point of view have been distressing, and 
were compelled to act from time to time 
contrary to our previous methods. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The group of mills that go to make up 
the league membership has unquestion- 
ably been called upon to solve greater 
problems, and handle its trade in a dif- 
ferent way than the majority of mills 
located in other districts. Our district 
raises 50 per cent of the wheat crop of 
the United States. Our mills are large 
purchasers of wheat from farmers. We 
are compelled to ship our products to 
the consuming eastern manufacturing 
section, requjring long hauls and greater 
length of time in transit. This involves 
not only an initial purchase of wheat but 
final distribution of its products, re- 
quiring at times large purchases of 
wheat in advance of flour sales and, dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year, advance 
sales of flour previous to purchases of 
wheat. We could not exercise our judg- 
ment at all times in regulating purchases 
of wheat covering sales of flour, or vice 
versa. 

We have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we functioned during this last year’s 
deflation period the same as we did when 
conditions and markets were stabilized. 
The year is back of us; its experiences 
undoubtedly have made our industry 
stronger, and have in a measure over- 
come the possible development of weak- 
ness in management created by the un- 
usual conditions of the previous five pr 
six years of the war period. 

The stabilization of prices is rapidly 
approaching, and we can with confidence 
anticipate a year of activities along a 
reasonable basis of output and satisfac- 
tory market conditions, providing we 


hold the position to which our geographi- 
cal location entitles us. 


TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Our organization is capable of pro- 
tecting our interests and properly pre- 
senting our problems in traffic matters, 
which enter so largely into merchandising 
our products in the different markets of 
the United States and the world. We 
must stand for the advantages gained 
through having a parity of domestic and 
export inland rates of freight, and insist 
that this be recognized by the railroads 
and Interstate Commerce Commission as 
the accepted and authorized basis. 

We cannot consistently object to de- 
creases in rates from time to time, but 
unless one follows the other our basis 
of purchasing wheat will be controlled 
by export bids based on lower rates of 
freight, whereas 75 to 90 per cent of our 
mill products are sold in the domestic 
markets, and owing to the peculiar geo- 
graphical location of our district we may 
be seriously handicapped in marketing 
our products in competition with other 
districts, should the inland rates of 
freight for export be lower than the 
rates of freight for domestic shipments. 


INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


Our principal customers, the bakers 
of the United States, are attempting to 
raise a fund with which to install a bak- 
ery institute at some location. There 
appears to be a marked apathy in the 
bakers’ trade in getting behind the Dun- 
woody Institute located at Minneapolis. 
Mr. Ward, of the Ward Baking Co., has 
lately proposed that the permanent bak- 
ing institute be located at Atlantic City, 
and presents a very sound argument in 
favor of that location rather than Min- 
neapolis. In my opinion’ the Atlantic 
City location would better serve the pub- 
lic of the United States and undoubtedly 
would receive the support of the bak- 
eries to a greater extent than Minneapo- 
lis. The students at Atlantic City would 
become more familiar with the flours 
manufactured in different sections of the 
United States than if located at Minne- 
apolis or in any other terminal market 
receiving a distinct class of wheat. 


CONSIGNMENT AND CONTRACTS 


In my opinion no criticism can be made 
of millers who, in making the valiant 
fight of the past year, may have deemed 
it necessary to have varied their terms 
from strictly advance sales, and in iso- 
lated cases made consignments to supply 
their regular trade. We must take into 
consideration that the flour merchants 
have suffered probably to a greater ex- 
tent than the millers in marketing wheat 
products during the past 10 months. We 
owe a duty to the public to have a supply 
of flour in transit or in store, whether 
purchased in advance or as needed by the 
final distributor. This question I believe 
should be held in abeyance, as with 
stabilization of prices and lower invest- 
ment costs by the flour merchants, un- 
doubtedly the milling industry will re- 
turn to the universal practice of forward 
sales on arrival of draft terms. 

As individual millers and through our 
various associations we must insist that 
the terms of the flour sales contract as 
entered into between the selling miller 
and the solvent customer be strictly en- 
forced. The miller has suffered cancella- 
tion of contracts on technicalities and 
pretenses to a greater extent this past 
season than ever in the history of the in- 
dustry. The insolvent flour customer is 
out of business. The present unfilled 
forward sales are undoubtedly on a 
basis of near market value, and we can 
anticipate less trouble with cancellations 
on this account. We should not become 
hysterical over a condition that is past. 


. We have fought a good fight, and while 


possibly we are more familiar with the 
past year’s business grief than any other 
industry, yet we have met the situation 
as has been required, and from the ex- 
perience gained should begin to build up 
our fences for greater protection. We 
should as quickly as possible revert to 
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the previous method of serving our trade 
and the general public, rub into 
forgetfulness the unpleasant experiences 
from which we are now emerging. 


TARIFF AND MILLING IN BOND 


We cannot have pone gee prosper- 
ity, nor can a normal output capacity be 
obtained by the mills of the United 
States, without a prohibitive tariff 
against the dumping of Canadian and 
other foreign grown wheat and its prod- 
ucts into our markets. We are assured 
that the wage pst tariff passed by: the 
last session of Congress and vetoed by 
President Wilson will be enacted into a 
law in the near future. 

It is essential for the welfare of the 
millers located in our district that the 
provisions of the tariff bill should be so 
drawn that wheat cannot be milled in 
bond except when the identity of the 
wheat is maintained and its products ex- 
ported, or the tariff paid. We cannot 
sacrifice the welfare of the community 
that raises 50 per cent of the wheat of 
the United States and grinds 40 per cent 
of the flour net a in the United 
States for the possible benefit to a part 
of the ey that may not be so fa- 
vorably located. 

The lake millers, through Mr. Lingham, 
of the Federal Milling Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., have appeared before the ways 
and means committee advocating a pro- 
vision permitting 100 per cent exporta- 
tion ? ¥ wheat products without classi- 
fication or, so far as I know, any time 
limit. In my estimation our southwest- 
ern milling future depends upon oppos- 
ing this programme, which is of more 
importance than any other subject that 
now confronts us. 





Secretary’s Report 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the league, 
presented his report, outlining the or- 

anization’s work during the past year. 
Hie explained in detail the effects of the 
freight rate increases granted last sum- 
mer, pointing out that the southwestern 
mills had suffered particularly as a re- 
sult of the readjustment. For example, 
the trade formerly enjoyed by the 
southwestern mills in California has 
largely gone to those in Montana. The 
new rates have likewise handicapped the 
southwestern mills in shipping flour to 
the Atlantic seaboard for export. The 
report stated that the league now has 
before the various railroad committees 
many cases looking toward a correction 
of these discriminatory rates. 

Mr. Topping outlined the work done in 
connection with the car shortage last 
summer, and summarized the activities 
of the league in urging on the Shipping 
Board a revision of its ocean rates on 
wheat and flour. He pointed out the 
danger that exists from the presence of 
bugs and worms in mills and warehouses, 
and urged the millers to fumigate their 
mills, elevators and warehouses as soon 
as possible, in connection with the gen- 
eral campaign for this purpose now be- 
ing conducted, The federal ruling with 
regard to bleached flour was also briefly 
summarized. 

He reported that the league had suc- 
ceeded in having a request of the rail- 
roads to be permitted to make a charge 
for transit milling stricken from the 
docket. The proposal made by Exam- 
iner Boyd, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for certain changes in the 
application of transit billing, was out- 
lined, the secretary strongly urging 
against its acceptance. 

The report showed a loss in the num- 
ber of member mills for the year amount- 
ing to three, the membership now being 
235, but a net gain in daily barrel ca- 
pacity of 2,620. 


Other Business 

The financial report of H. G. Ran- 
dall, treasurer, showed the organization 
to be in sound financial condition, with 
a balance on hand in the treasury and 
invested in United States Treasury Cer- 
tificates of $10,558.16. The expenses for 
the past year were $23,832.26; the re- 
ceipts, $34,390.42. The balance on hand 
in the treasury, March 1, 1920, was $10,- 
576.54. 

TRAFFIC SITUATION 


The annual report of E. H. Hogue- 
land, traffic counsel for the_league, was 
comprehensive in reviewing the work ac- 
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complished by his department during 
the year just closed. Among other 
things, Mr. Hogueland advocated the 
restoration of the flour differential over 
wheat to California points, and pointed 
out the necessity of unloading devices 
at the ports. In touching on the car 
situation, he said that, while last year a 
car shortage existed, the railroads have 
more cars than they know what to do 
with this year. Mr. Hogueland voiced 
the opposition of the league to the trans- 
it rule inherited by the Railway Com- 
mission from the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and the injustice of establishing a 
charge on transit. $ 


REPORT ON WEEVIL AND OTHER INSECTS 


Professor Dean, of Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, gave an interesting report of the in- 
vestigations of the committee composed 
of representatives of wholesale grocers 
and bakers of Kansas which had in view 
a fh gnc cleanup of mills, warehouses 
and bakers’ bins for the eradication of 
weevil and other insects of that species 
which infest flour and wheat. Professor 
Dean said the best method of destroy- 
ing these bugs is the hot air system or 
dry heat, such as was used in the de- 
lousing stations in France in the war. 
It is the only 100 per cent effective 
method, and a most economical one for a 
period covering five or more years over 
which to spread the initial cost of in- 
stalling the heat. 


ACTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


A summary of the important actions 
taken and of causes favored follows: 

Bleaching case closed. Secretary Top- 
ping presented the final report of the 
special committee having in charge the 
settlement of the long fought flour 
bleaching case. It showed that, after 
paying all legal fees and expenses at- 
tendant upon the final court proceed- 
ings, there remained a balance of about 
$900 in the committee’s treasury. Since 
the case was conducted largely by the 
league and nearly all subscribers to the 
fund were located in the Southwest, it 
was decided that this balance might 
properly be disposed of by turning it 
into the treasury of the league. 

School of baking. It was recommend- 
ed that members of the league give their 
support to this movement. 

Federal taxes. A resolution reaffirm- 
ing the previous stand of the league in 
opposition to the excess profits and sur- 
tax provisions of the federal income tax 
law was passed. 

Wheat duties. By resolution the 
league declared in favor of duties on 
wheat and flour in the relationship of 
five to one,—based on five bushels of 
wheat to the barrel of flour. 

Federal grain* standards. By resolu- 
tion the federal grain standards were fa- 
vored and opposition expressed to the en- 
actment of state regulations in conflict 
therewith. 

Milling in bond. The following reso- 
lution was passed: “Resolved, That we 
favor permitting milling in bond contem- 
plating the export of an equivalent 
amount of flour in the different grades 
and feed in the same proportion as pro- 
duced in the process of milling.” 

Export rates. The meeting declared 
against any differential in export rates 
on grain and its products, and urged 
every member to write his representative 
in Congress in opposition to any such 
differential. . 

Mississippi River transportation. The 
president of the league was instructed 
to take up for investigation the matter 
of Mississippi River barge line rates. 

Southern Tariff Association. On rec- 
ommendation by Frank Kell, the league 
appropriated $2,000 to aid in the work 
of the Southern Tariff Association for 
the protection of American industries. 

Billing regulations. The proposal of 
Examiner Boyd, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for certain changes 
in the application of transit billing was 
disapproved. 

Uniform feed trading rules. The feed 
sales contract recently adopted at a 
meeting of representatives of millers and 
feed distributors was not approved. On 
the contrary, many sections of it were 
disapproved wholly or in part, and it was 
unanimously voted that no favorable ac- 


* tion should be taken until after the entire 


contract had been passed upon and ap- 
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proved by the executive committee of 
the Millers’ Exchange. 

On presentation of the railway car 
situation by J. C. Mytinger, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, a resolution was adopted 
calling upon the Treasury department to 
make settlement with the railways in 
order that funds would thereby be made 
available for the repair of equipment. 
With tracks filled with empty cars, it 
was declared that fully 80 per cent of 
them were in bad order because the 
financial condition of the owning roads 
made it impossible to put them in repair 
for use. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


All of the officers of the league were 
re-elected as follows: 

L. E. Moses, president; Frank Kell, 
first vice president; S. P. Kramer, sec- 
ond vice president; H. G. Randall, treas- 
urer; H, Dittmer, chairman of traffic 
committee; E. G. Hogueland, commerce 
counsel; C, V. Topping, secretary. Di- 
rectors: Kansas, C. L. Roos and O. W. 
Wasmer; Nebraska, A. R. Kinney and 
W. H. Yohe; Texas, S. W. Gladney and 
T. P. Duncan; Colorado, J. K. Mullen 
and J. R. Forsyth; Missouri, L. S. Mey- 
er and J. W. Craver; Oklahoma, F. 
Foresman and E. C, Flesher. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





DAHNKE-WALKER CO. FAILS 





Tennessee Milling Concern Names Assignee— 
Liabilities Said to Be Several Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars 


Nasnvitze, Tenn., April 11.—(Special 


Telegram)—Advice from Union City, 
Tenn., says that the Dahnke-Walker 


‘ Milling Co., one of the large flour and 


corn meal milling concerns of western 
Tennessee, filed papers of assignment to- 
day, naming Charles Keiser as assignee. 
Liabilities were said to be several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Inability to make 
collections is given as the cause. This is 
the first important failure of a milling 
company in this territory in a number 
of years. Joun Lerrer. 





PITTSBURGH 

Prirrssurcu, Pa., April 9.—Flour mar- 
ket conditions in the Pittsburgh district 
the past week were extremely dull. There 
was very little buying, and that only for 
immediate needs. Prices showed a tend- 
ency to sag. This is not surprising to the 
well-posted flour man, inasmuch as the 
present industrial situation in Pittsburgh 
is very acute. 

This is emphasized in no uncertain 
manner by the answers to a question- 
naire sent out by the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce to 1,000 manufacturers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, retailers and bank- 
ers of the district. The replies were ex- 
ceedingly frank. Many of them were 
openly pessimistic, but a majority, while 
admitting business to be at a standstill, 
professed to see the silver lining, and in 
many cases those who view the coming 
60 days with little hope are optimistic 
as to the outlook within the next six 
months. The outstanding suggestion 
made by way of a remedy for the pres- 
ent stagnation in trade was that wages 
in all lines of industry must be sharply 
reduced at once. 

Prices for flour prevailing the past 
week, based on 98’s, cotton, carload lots, 
Pittsburgh, were: spring wheat patent, 
$8@9.50; hard winter patent, $7.25@8.75; 
soft winter straights, $6.50@7,—in bulk. 
Rye flour continued in slow demand. 
Prices: pure dark rye, $6.50; white rye, 
$8.25,—jute. There is no demand what- 
ever for clears, and buyers can practi- 
cally fix their own prices. 

Local stocks of flour in the hands of 
bakers are still large, and are being 
worked down gradually, so that each 
week there is a marked reduction. It 
is stated that the past week found busi- 
ness among the baking trade rather im- 
proved over the preceding week. Bread 
sales especially have shown an increase 
this week over last at a number of the 
leading wholesale bakeries. 

Extreme dullness characterized the 
millfeed market the past week. Sales 
were practically nil, and offerings light. 


NOTES 


J. G. Simison, of the Adams Bag Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was here this week. 


W. R. Morris, sales manager of the 





Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the local offices this week. 

R. S. Thorpe, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh offices of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was at Johnstown, Pa., the past 
week, 

The Duquesne Baking Co., 223 Auburn 
Street, East End, of which E. H. Swearer 
is president, contemplates the installa- 
tion of two steam ovens and other im- 
provements. 

B. W. Sheakley, of the firm of F. S. 
Grant & Co., flour and grain jobbers, 
with offices in the Bessemer Building, was 
married on April 6 to Miss Mabel P. 
Witt, also of Pittsburgh. 

Frederick Lenz, a well-known baker, 
sold his place on Anaheim Street, Pitts- 
burgh, to Joseph Schneider,’ who has 
taken possession. Mr. Lenz expects to 
engage in the baking business on the 
North Side. : 

Henry Knell and August Zinser, two 
former employees of John Ertl, hotel and 
restaurant baker, who formed the Irwin 
(Pa.) Baking Co., have materially in- 
creased their business since assuming 
charge some months ago. 

A state charter has been granted to 
Luther, Caterer, Inc., of the North Side, 
Pittsburgh, to engage in the catering and 
baking business. The incorporators are 
George P. Luther, James A. Rutledge, 
and Joseph A. McCormick. Mr. Luther 
has been in the baking and catering busi- 
ness for a number of years. 

C. C. Larus. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuitaperpHia, Pa., April 9.—There 
was little trading in flour this week, local 
jobbers and bakers lacking confidence, 
in view of the unsettled condition of 
wheat, and confining operations closely 
to such small lots as were needed for 
immediate consumption. The approach 
of the Hebrew Passover holidays also 
tends to decrease the volume of pur- 
chases, as Jewish bakers always want to 
clean out their flour stocks and start 
with clean bins after the holidays, and 
therefore will not purchase to any extent 
during the next two weeks. 

Prices of all grades of flour are tend- 
ing downward, the weakness being most 
pronounced in soft winters, which are 
freely offered and not much wanted. 


ARMY PIERS SHOULD AID FLOUR EXPORTS 

Admiral William S. Benson, chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
who participated in the All-American 
Day exercises held in this city on Thurs- 
day, said that plans for the transfer of 
the army piers at the foot of Oregon 
Avenue, Delaware River, to the Shipping 
Board are now before Secretary of War 
Weeks, and affirmative action is expected 
shortly. Admiral Benson, referring to a 
report that the city intended to reopen 
negotiations for acquisition of the piers, 
said that it was his hope that nothing 
would come up at this time to interfere 
with the proposed transfer of the piers 
from the War department to the board. 

“The Millers’ Federation has taken 
kindly to the suggestion that exports of 
flour be made only in American bottoms,” 
he said, “and a bulletin showing the ad- 
vantages of the American merchant 
marine and the trade routes covered by 
lines operating ships that fly the Ameri- 
can flag is now being issued by the Fed- 
eration. Under the Federation plan 
there will be started shortly, through the 
port of Philadelphia, shipments of flour 
that will reach 500,000 tons yearly.” 

In placing the proposal for the use of 
American bottoms for shipments of flour, 
Admiral Benson had in mind utilization 
of the army piers. Any plan that might 
conflict with that of the board might 
result in the loss of the new business now 
virtually assured the port. 


NOTES 


Frederick D. Baker, flour broker, who 
has been ill for two weeks, is again at- 
tending to business. 

B. Frank Eby, grain and feed dealer 
of Lancaster, Pa., died on ‘Tuesday after 
a lingering illness. He was 41 years of 
age. At his funeral, which occurred on 
Friday, the following committee repre- 
sented the Commercial Exehange: How- 
ard F. Brazer, William B. Stites and 
George Y. King. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 9 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MEPCHaANtS ..ccccccccsccsscceves $8.75 @9.00 
Spring patents, jute ........++.+++ 8.20@8.80 
Spring straights, jute ..........++ 7.75 @8.00 
Spring clears, jute .......+++.0++ 5.25 @5.65 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 4.25@4.80 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.20@8.40 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........ - $7.75 @8.00 


Straight, southern, “jute ...... ‘ «+ 6.80@7.26 
Clear, southern, jute ............ 6.00@6.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute oaeves SRE 
Patent, 95 per cent ......- «see 7.25@7.50 
Clear, ‘Kansas, BEOO <ccese knee es 5.40@5.75 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$7.75@8.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........- 6.80@7.00 


WHEAT—Millers bought moderately, Of- 
ferings of red wheat fair; premiums av- 
eraged lower. Hard winters were firm 
early, and lower later. Premiums, compared 
with May, on winter wheats: No. 1 red win- 
ter 6@T7e over; No. 2 red, 5@6c over; No. 3 
red, 2@4c over; No. 4 red, 2c under to 2c 
over; No. 1 hard, 11@18c over; No. 2 hard, 
7@9ce over; No. 3 hard, 4@7c over; No. 4 
hard, 5c under to 5c over; No. 1 dark hard, 
12@18c over; No. 2 dark hard, 9@10c over; 
No. 8 dark hard, 6@9c over; No, 4 dark 
hard, 2c under to 6c over. Spring wheats: 
No, 1 northern, 10@15c over; No. 2 northern, 
7@12c over; No. 3 northern, 8c under to 5c 
over; No. 4 northern, May price to 10c 
under; dark northern, No. 1 at 15@19c over, 
No, 2 at 12@15c over, No. 3 May price to 
be over, No. 4 May price to 10c under. 

Range of prices, with comparisons: 

Thisaweek Last week Last year 
1 red,..+ 140 @149% 148% @157% ...@. 


2 red..... 189 @150 147 @157%. x ye 
1 hard... 147 @154% 1464 @160% ...@... 
2 hard... 145 @152%153 @157% 265@... 
1 dk hd.. 151 @152 154% @160% ...@. 

1 MOR, Oro veces @149% ..... esses ove ses 
1 dk nor. 154% @158 7s @ 166% 300@... 
2 dk nor. 150 @..... 154%@. oo es 


CORN—Offerings light. chante exceed 
receipts, Leading industries are expected to 
be in the market after April 11. Elevators 
were the principal buyers. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 gals ses heb Sef) ae Oeed DeeceMeeces 
2 mix.... 57 , @58% 58 "@61% esece ‘@ basa 
3 mix.... HH @56% 54% @59% 166 @169 
4 mix.... 52 @54 52% @56% 163% @166% 
5 mix.... 49% @52 50 @54%162 @165 
6 mix.... 47 @48 47 @55 160 gg 
2 yellow. 57% @59% 58 @62_ .....@..... 
3 yellow. 54 @58 55 @60 167 $issx 
4 yellow. 52 @55 62% @57 163%@167. 
5 yellow. 50% @52% 50 @55% 162% @165% 
6 yellow. 48 @50 48% @53%..... @161 
white.. 59% @........ Diceee wvevs @... 
2 white.. 52% @60%58 @62_..... @ ewcce 
3 white... 54% @56% 554% @61 167 @169% 
4 white.. 52% @54% 584% @57 .....@..... 
5 white... ....@....50 @54 .....@..... 
OATS—Supply light. Stocks decreased, 


Demand from shippers fair. No, 2 white 
1@2c over May, closing at inside. No. 3 
white, May price to lc under, closing easy. 
The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 37 @39% 39% @43 100% @102% 
2 white. 37 @39% 38% @43 100 @104 
8 white. 354% @39 37% @40% 97% @102 
4 white. 344% @37% 35% @39% 97%@ 99% 
RYE—Export demand good. Offerings 
small, Traders in futures mostly bearish, 


and Chicago operators are mostly short. The 


seaboard is long May contracts. No. 2 sold 
at $1.39%@1.42, against $1.40@1.45% last 
week, and $1.87% @1.90 last year. The close, 


today, was 10c over May. May closed at 
$1.30%, July at $1.03%, September at 95 %c. 


BARLEY—Offerings small. Demand lim- 
ited. New York is doing some export busi- 
ness, but light supplies restrict trading here. 
Poor to fancy ranged 58@77c for the week, 
against 35@76c last week, and $1.45@1.70 
last year. The close, today, was 59@77c, 
with May 61%c. 

CORN GOODS—Trade remains slow and 
prices lower. Corn flour $1.90, corn meal 
$1.85, cream meal $1.75, pearl hominy $1.90, 
granulated hominy $1.85, oatmeal $2.75, per 
100 lbs, in car lots. Rolled oats, $2.60 per 
90-lb sack, 


LINSEED MEAL—Market slow and prices 
$1 lower at $40 ton, car lots, f.0.b. Chicago. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls..... 255 78 194 101 
Wheat, bus.... 330 201 495 228 
Corn, bus...... 1,047 609 1,106 330 
Oats, bus...... 876 675 1,334 598 
Rye, bus....... 42 79 40 67 
Barley, bus.... 117 97 114 46 


DULUTH, APRIL 9 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b, mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8.10@8.35 $14.00@14.25 
Bakers patent ...... 7.85@8.10 13.75@14.00 
First clear, jute .... 6.25@6.75 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute 4.75 @5.25 6.25@ 6.50 
No, 2 semolina ..... 8.55@8.90 13.00@13.25 
Durum patent ...... 8.30@8.65 12.75@13.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: 


$8.15; pure white rye, $8.90; 


No, 2 straight, 
No. 5 dark, $7.55; No. 8 


No. 3 dark, $6.20; 
rye, $6.95. 

WHEAT—Cash trade slow, with bids 
firmer in some instances for choice grades, 
but otherwise premiums about steady. Re- 
ceipts increased by arrival of season's first 
cargo of Canadian wheat. Domestic move- 
ment continues unimportant. Future prices 
moderately irregular, but changes less sud- 
den and pronounced than last week. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 


’ a= Dark ~~) a 
April No. 1 No. 
2... 150% @166% 146% @162% 12834 0.146% 
4.. 151 @167 149 @163 129 @147 
* 150% @166% 146% @162% 128% @146% 
oF 151% @167% 143%@159% 129% @147% 
Fe 151% @167% 143% @159% 129% @147% 
S.. 151% @167% 144% @160% 129% @147% 
e.. 153 @169 146 @162 131 @149 


—s durum—— o—Durum—, 
No. 


April No. No.1 No.2 
«++ 148% 154% 146% @ 160% 147% 145% 
148% @154% 146% @150% 147% 145% 
146% @152% 144% @148% 145% 143% 
146% @152% 144% @148% 145% 143% 
147 @156 145 tee 146 144 
146 @155 144 @15 145 143 





147 @156 145 @1s4 146 144 


"Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

Syellow 3 white _No. 2 Barley 
April 2.... 51 33% 140 45 @63 
April 4.... 61 34% 139 45 @63 
April 5.... 50% 34% 139% 45 @63 
April 6.... 51 34% 139 45@63 
April 7.... 51% 345% 140 45@63 
April 8.... 50% 34% 141 45@63 
April 9.... 51% 34% 146 45@63 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushel: 
o—Spring—, -——Durum—, 


May July May July 
April 3.2.0 tO eer 143% #1 
ROM 6 occr sever 189 acces 143% 140% 
APTI GS wnccccces 137% =... es 141% 137% 
BRGR.S ovcscecec 137% ww wee 141% 137 
BOT Foc cccccden 136%. ..... 142 137% 
MAE Sc cavenace 135% 131% 141 136 
April O ..cccecer 137 133 142 137% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 396 44 5 278 20 ee 
Durum .... 260 300 es 5 93 o* 
Winter ... 5 2 ee 

Totals .. 661 373 6 283 113 
COPM ccccce 44 oe ee 7 oe . 
ORED occcee 80 6 7 35 
ra 139 2385 456 1 36 
Barley .... 1 24 ee ee - 
Flaxseed .. 13 37 65 47. 3 

Bonded... ee ee 12 oe ee 

GRAIN STOCKS 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 9, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
r-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 














1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1,2 nor j§ 17 1 7,205 69 5 5 
38 dk nor 
3 nor j 63 16 425 109 14 
All other 
spring .. 512 202 2,960 74 20 1 
1 am dur} 
1,2 dur jf 104 241 3,956 38 40 2 
All other 
durum fetet 1,260 5,506 24 95 2 
Winter .... 18 1,920 11 7 es 
Mixed ..... a 31 one S33 256 2 
Totals ..2,491 1,769 21,972 537 302 12 
Afloat eee aos BG ace °° ws 
Totals -2,491 1,769 22,458 537 302 12 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Domestic—_, ——Bonded—_, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 =e? 


COFR .seces 937 
Omts ...c0. 5,012 22 199 2 ee 3 
RFS wccvees 490 7,801 3,574 ses 


Barley .... 34 137 804 “alee na 
Flaxseed ..1,601 59 102 1 3 4 


FLAXSEED 


A 5e advance Monday morning uncovered 
selling orders, and the entire list suffered a 
break of 8c. Part of the loss was recovered 
before the close, with further price improve- 
ment Tuesday. Market was slow thereafter, 
and at the close quotations were 1% @1\%c 
above April 2. Business of fair volume 
Monday, but thereafter not much done in 
either May or July. Cash quiet, due to 


meager receipts. ‘No. 1 spot, May to 2c 
over; arrive, lc under May. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 
c7——Close—_, 
Opening April 10 
April 4 High Low Apr. 9 1920 
May ..$1.54 $1.60 $1.50 $1.55% $4.82 


July .. 1.58 1.64 1.54 1.59% 4.69 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 9 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent ..cccccccccccsccecs $8.80@9.55 
Spring straight ......sccccccceses 8.00@8.65 
WERE CLOOF cccccscvccccccsesccece 6.00 @6.75 
Second CLAP .. nw rvcscsevccccccsece 4.40@4.50 
Rye flour, white ......cccceseeees 8.40@8.60 
Rye flour, straight ........+++++. 7.40@7.90 
Rye flour, dark ....c.ccccccveses 5.15 @7.20 
TEOMORD DPACORE oecccccccesccccses 8.00 @8.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibe ....cccccceces 1.70@.... 
Corm maeml, 100 IDS ..ccccccccccecs 1.65@.... 
Corn grits, 100 lbs ..... ocwcueves 1.60@.... 

MILLFEED—Weak and lower; demand 
very slack. Offerings light but ample. 
Standard bran, $18@19; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $17@18; flour middlings, $20@23; 


hominy feed, $25.50; red dog, $28@30; rye 
feed, $16; old process oil meal, $41; cotton- 
seed meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried grains, 
$26; gluten feed, $32,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Declined 6@10c. Receipts, 34 
cars; last week, 35; last year, 30. Premiums 
weak; receipts small, but millers and ship- 
pers doing little. No. 1 northern, $1.42@ 
1.46; No. 2, $1.39@1.43; No. 3, $1.31@1.36; 
No. 4, $1.21@1.29; No. 5, $1.11@1.21; No. 1 
red winter, $1.30@1.40; No. 2 red, $1.37@ 
1.38; No. 3 red, $1.35@1.36. 
RYE—Advanced 1@1%c Receipts, 33 
cars; last week, 29; last year, 79. Tone 
easier with futures at tlose. Offerings mod- 
erate, and readily absorbed on milling and 
shipping account. Premiums unchanged but 
strong. No. 1, $1.41; No. 2, $1.41; No, 3, 
$1.36% @1.40; No. 4, $1.29@1.39. 
CORN—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 138 
cars; last week, 281; last year, 103. Receipts 
light, with fair demand, industrial and ship- 
ping. Basis compared with futures improv- 
ing. No. 3 white, 57@57%c; No. 3 yellow, 
56%c; No. 3 mixed, 55@56%c. 
OATS—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 39 
cars; last week, 80; last year, 219. Fair 
demand from industries, shippers and feed 
trade. Premiums firmer. No. 2 white, 39% 
@40c; No. 3 white, 37% @38%c; No. 4 white, 
36% @37%c; sample grade, 35 @36c. 
BARLEY—Declined 3@5c. Receipts, 129 
cars; last week, 143; last year, 114. Very 
dull and easy; offerings fair, and chiefly 
carried over, industries and shippers holding 
off. No. 1, 74@75c; No. 2, 68@74c; No. 3, 
60@70c; feed, 53@63c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— a 
1920 


1921 1920 921 
Flour, bbls... 26,200 7,000 2,800 5,250 
Wheat, bus.. 45,900 40,200 37,125 108,900 


196,650 143,170 124,100 165,410 
83,485 483,990 161,850 399,600 


Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Barley, bus.. 199,305 178,980 16,200 65,940 
Rye, bus..... 45,870 106,700 18,120 67,500 
Feed, tons... 360 450 3,520 3,030 





TOLEDO, APRIL 9 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b, mill, $7.25@7.50; spring, $8.50 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter Wheat OFOR. ..cccccccsse $25.50 @27.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 25.50@ 27. 00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 25.50 @27.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @ 43.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 67 cars, 41 contract, 

CORN—Receipts, 42 cars, 19 contract. 

, 21 cars, 7 contract, 

WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c~Receipts— oa 








° 1931 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 95,200 32,200 15,250 9,505 
Corn, bus.... 42, 500 31,250 5,158 10,640 
Oats, bus.... 43,050 53,300 29,875 6,000 
ST. LOUIS, APRIL 9 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent ........ fe6b be aetaves $7.80@8.10 
og METERELELES CETL EEE 7.00@7.20 
PEGE CHOBE cccccrcccccdesvicccess 5.50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
POOORE ce vetesccccvestecestcees . +. $7.60@7.80 
DS. oc ock cadads cetaxin tenia 6.50 @6.75 
Ee. GP a 6.05 60:00 bb.645 460045 6058 5.25@5.50 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ...cccsceee rr eery ea vere $7.25 @7.50 
WOPMIGME on cccccccsccccccsccccess 6.60@7.00 
PUG GORE occ vtcwrdecevessecness 4.75 @5.00 


MILLFEED—No improvement was noted 
in the millfeed demand, while prices took 
a further slump. Sales made are confined to 
small lots. Offerings are very limited, due 
to light milling operations, and this fact, 
no doubt, is keeping prices from taking a 
still greater slump, Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: hard winter wheat bran, $19@ 
19.50; soft winter wheat bran, $20@20.50; 
gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHEAT—Generally favorable crop reports 
on the one hand, and frequent export sales 


on the other, caused considerable fluctua- 
tions in the wheat market during the week, 
although the sentiment was bearish and 
prices tended downward, closing about 2@3c 
lower on the week. The most bearish fea- 
ture was the government report, which made 
the condition of winter wheat 91 per cent. 
Receipts, 312 cars, against 217 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.46; No. 2 red, 
$1.44@1.45; No. 4 red, $1.40@1.42; No, 1 
hard, $1.47; No. 4 hard, $1.40@1.42. 

CORN—Corn followed the fluctuations in 
wheat. Various bearish influences added 
weakness to the situation, but yellow and 
white corn advanced % @ic in the cash mar- 
ket. Receipts, 212 cars, against 196. Cash 
prices: No. 3 yellow, 56c; No. 1 white, 59@ 
60c; No. 2 white, 59c; No. 3 white, 57c. 

OATS—Oats showed more weakness than 
corn, closing about ic lower on the week. 
Offerings were light, and demand fair. Re- 
ceipts, 118 cars, against 141. Cash prices: 
No. 1 oats, 40c; No. 3 oats, 38@39c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 68,920 56,510 90,530 77,940 
Wheat, bus.. 744,344 279,600 502,750 268,190 
Corn, bus.... 378,300 605,800 278,590 385,825 
Oats, bus.... 328,000 734,000 279,530 742,000 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 1,100 1,550 7,950 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 8,000 1,100 14,140 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 9 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


EE 843-4 43.6098 609589500 0684004 $7.85 @8.00 
Straight TOV ET CELT OE RTC Toe TeeeTt 7.00 @7.35 
EEE TEE 5.75 @6.00 
BO GOOD occ wecevccesevswesee 4.50@5.50 


MILLFEED—Price and demand _ both 
weak. Offerings slightly better, but little 
business is occurring, and feed men see small 
encouragement -in the future conditions of 
the market. Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: bran, $16@16.50; brown shorts, $18@ 
19; gray shorts, $19.50@20. 

WHEAT—Demand was of much the same 
character as heretofore; rather brisk as long 
as futures were firm, but when the latter 
slumped, operations slowed up. Dark hard 
was in good request to fill outside shipping 
orders and for use of local mills. Exporters 
and elevator concerns at times bought lib- 
erally. Cash prices: No. 1 $1.37@1.38, No. 2 
$1.34@1.37, No. 3. $1.32@1.34, No. 4 $1.30@ 
1.32; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.35@1.36, No. 2 
— 1.35, No. 3 $1.383@1.34, No. 4 $1.32@ 


CORN—Offerings remain moderate and de- 
mand good, excepting for yellow. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 53%@54c, No. 3 
51@52c, No. 4 49@49%c; yellow corn, No. 2 
54@55c, No. 3 52% @538c, No. 4 50@5ic; 
mixed corn, No, 2 51% @52c, No. 3 50% @5lc, 
No. 4 48@49c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts—, a eee 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls.. 14,300 13,000 69,525 44,525 
Wh't, bus..1,576,800 791,100 1,448,200 699,300 
Corn, bus... 192,500 204,100 121,250 113,750 


Oats, bus... 61,200 54,400 85,500 70,500 
Rye, bus.... 8,800 7,700 5,500 25,300 
Barley, bus. 22,500 40,500 22,100 33,800 
Bran, tons.. 500 260. 3,200 1,720 
Hay, tons... 5,628 13,380 2,736 6,692 





BUFFALO, APRIL 9 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring .......... +++-$8.90@9.00 
eee 7.75 @8.00 
i. ee enn 6.10@6.50 
Second clear .....sccsccccccccccse 4254.60 
EO, BUTS WEIS oc cccscccccceccs + «e+ +- @9.00 
Be EE SA NG860000 000 eeueees - @8.50 
Sacked 
Se nc ae cat ene aaseaue $.....@22.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... ° .@ 20.00 
oS rare o eee e @25.50 
Pe EE bc cc hd ke eden bbe ¢00es @ 27.50 
ones Gee, WN 5. 5 vo waw cece + eee + @32.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... eeeee@ 1.85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... +++ + @28,00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... +e + «@28.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... «+ @25.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... +++ +» @36.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... - @38.00 
rrr ree see + @39.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... e eeoee@ 2.70 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... seee+@ 9.00 
oe RE UU eve @ 1,28 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibe ....cccccces cocoe@ 3.96 
WHEAT—There was a wide range in 


prices asked for soft winter wheat. Some 
sales of No. 2 red were reported at $1.57% 
and $1.60, but millers would not pay any- 
thing like that price at the close, today, 


CORN—Receipts were light, and there was 
only a fair demand. The market opened 
lc higher than last week, and femained 
steady at that advance, but it was difficult 
to clean up offerings at that price today. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 69%c; No. 3 yellow, 
67c; No. 4 yellow, 63c; No. 5 yellow, 59c; 
No. 6 yellow, 56c,—on track, through: billed. 

OATS—The market was strong all week 
on light receipts and sufficient demand to 
take all offerings. The prices obtained were 
entirely due to the scarcity, as the market 
here is too high compared to the West. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 47%c; No. 2 white, 
47c; No. 3 white, 45%c; No. 4 white, 43%c, 
—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters are in the market, 
and a good business is expected next week. 
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Quotations: malting, 83@89c; feed, 74@T8c, 
on track, through billed. Malting, ship- 
ment by lake, was offered at 77@82c, c.i.f., 
Buffalo. 

RYE—None in market here. No. 
track, through billed, was wanted at $1. “ish, 


NEW YORK, APRIL 9 
FLOUR—Situation increasingly dull and 
uncertain, due largely to breaks in wheat 
market. Prices firm, especially for first and 
second clears, which are practically the only 
flours in demand for export. Prices: spring 





fancy patent, $10@10.25; standard patent, 
$8.10@8.75; first clear, $6@7; soft winter 
straight, $7.35@7.75; hard winter straight, 
$7.80@8.50; hard winter clear, $6@7; rye, 
$8.256@8.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 247,290 
bbis, 

WHEAT—Government reports showing 


excellent conditions of winter wheat weak- 
ened market, bringing prices to new low 
levels. Toward close of week, market tem- 
porarily inclined to show some strength, 
but thereafter sold off. Prices: No. 2 red, 
e.1.f., $1.69; No. 2 hard winter, $1.63; No, 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.82; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.58. Receipts, 530,300 bus. 

CORN—Market steady. Quotations toward 
close of week were lower. Prices: No. 2 yel- 
low, 79c; No. 2 mixed, 78%c; No. 2 white, 
79c. Receipts, 82,600 bus. 

OATS—Comparatively little new develop- 
ment in market, and prices at close easier, 
in sympathy with wheat and corn. Range 
of prices 49@54ic, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 144,000 bus, 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 9 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,000 bbis, and 7,274,679 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 12,446 sacks to Libau. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 





Spring first patent ............++. $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent .........- 8.25 @8.50 
Spring first clear ........... . 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent .... . 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter straight ........+.+. 8.00@8.25 
Soft winter straight ...........+.- 6.75 @7.25 


RYE FLOUR—Dul! and weak to sell, with 
moderate but ample offerings. We quote on 
a basis of $8.75@9.50 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing quiet at a further net decline 
of bc. Receipts, 333,409 bus; exports, 323,- 
809; stock, 329,352. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 

Ba, 8 wed winter vccccsceccccvces $1.56 @1.61 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky 1.47@1.52 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No, 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Again lower under a slow 
demand, fairly liberal offerings and general 
pressure to sell. Quotations: < 
Boring OFAM .cccccccccccccevecs $27.00 @28.00 


Soft winter bran .........- ° - 28.00@29.00 
Standard middlings ........... 26.00 @ 27.00 
Flour middlings ..........+..+. 30.00@31.00 
Red dog ......eeeeee TTT TrTy 37.00 @38.00 


CORN—Market irregular, but closed firm, 
with prices showing no net change from 
last week. Trade quiet. Receipts, 219,848 
bus; exports, 287,625; stock, 1,470,295. Quo- 
tations: car lots, new, in export elevator, 
No. 3, 72@72%c. 


CORN GOODS—Trade slow, and market 


weak to sell. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy .........+.++ 1.90 

OATS—Market steady under light offer- 
ings, but buyers showed little interest. Re- 
ceipts, 30,713 bus; stock, 197,203. Quota- 


tions: No. 2 white, 50@50%c; No. 3 white, 
49@49%c; No. 4 white, 45% @4éc. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.20; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4.50. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly circular issued 
by the Commercial Exchange, the receipts 
and exports of flour, wheat and corn in 
March were as follows, with comparisons: 





Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
March, 1921 ... 245,818 1,089,426 2,717,824 
February, 1921.. 194,598 838,603 1,601,225 
March, 1920 ... 238,220 796,173 238,064 
March, 1919 ... 200,570 3,496,281 168,229 

Exports— 
March, 1921 .. 36,445 1,471,654 1,996,269 
February, 1921.. 50,038 956,486 903,439 
March, 1920 ... 312,846 298,262 63,267 
March, 1919 ... 141,714 3,914,182 78,612 

BOSTON, APRIL 9 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $9.50@10.00 
Spring patents, standard ....... 8.50@ 9.50 
Hard winter patents ............ 8.50@ 9.50 
Soft winter patents ............+:. 8.50@ 9.50 
Soft winter straights .......... 8.25@ 8.50 
Soft winter clears ...........+++. 8.00@ 8.25 
Rye flour, white patent ........ - 8.25@ 8.75 


MILLFEED—Slow demand, with pressure 
to sell and prices easy. Spring bran, $27.50; 
winter bran, $27.50@28; middlings, $26.50@ 
29; mixed feed, $29.50@34; red dog, $38; 
second clears, $48; gluten feed, $45.28; hom- 
iny feed, $29; stock feed, $32.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $12; cottonseed meal, $32.75 @36.50, 
—all in, 100's. 

CEREAL ‘“PRODUCTS—Demand limited, 
with market barely steady. Some pressure 
to sell. Granulated yellow corn meal, $2.05; 
bolted yellow, $2; feeding, $1.50; cracked 
corn, $1.50; cream of maize, $4,—all in 100’s. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OATMEAL—Market lower, with quiet de- | 


mand at $2.90 for rolled and $3.19 for cut 
and ground in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 








‘1921 1930 “1921 1920 
FPiour, bbis....*15,446 24,466 ...4+ seers 
Wheat, bus... 76,998 1,090 ..... 1,098 
Corn, bus..... 141,640 ..... 177,617 22,903 
Oats, bus..... 21,275 33,450 6,366 101,661 
Rye, bus...... 3,210 2,320 29,630 
Barley, bus. cf Ene ’ 
Millfeed, tons. I6B sw cee Geese 
Corn meal, bbis ..... |) ee cove 
Oatmeal, cases. ..... oe eecee eaben 


1,2 
*Includes 1, 398 bbls for export, 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports.from Boston during the week end- 


ing April 9: to Swedish and Danish ports, 
161,356 bus corn; to London, 79,694 bus 
wheat, 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 9 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ..........+6.. $8.25 @8.60 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00 @8.25 
Hard winter standard grade...... 7.60 @7.75 
Soft winter short patent ..... -- 8.00@8.26 
Soft winter straight (near-by). . 6.25@6.50 
Rye flour, white ..........05.. +.» 7.75@8.26 
Rye flour, standard .........6+.+++- 7.00 @7.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ........ eces One 
City mills’ blended patent ..... ccccce «BO 
City mills’ winter patent ......... cove Eee 
City mills’ winter straight .......... - 8,60 

MILLFEED—Lower and lifeless. Quota- 


tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 

$26@27; soft winter bran, $30@381; standard 

middlings, $25@26; flour middlings, $30@31; 

P+ ae $36@38; city mills’ middlings, $27 
28, 


WHEAT—Down 3%@6%c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 342,687 bus; 
exports, 294,978; stock, 883,761. Closing 
prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.58%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.43; April, 
$1.43; May, $1.44; range of southern for 
week, $1.10@1.47. 


CORN—Up 15%c; movement and demand 


less important. Receipts, 254,902 bus; ex- 
ports, 175,714; stock, 3,281,873. Closing 
prices: contract spot, 70%c; April, 70%c; 


range of southern for week, 66% @72%c; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.60@3.65. 

OATS—Lost %@ic; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 14,137 bus; stock, 377,- 
062. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
49c; No. 3 white, domestic, 47c, 

RYE—Off 4c; movement and demand on 
the wane. Receipts, 267,086 bus; exports, 
61,429; stock, 961,561. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.58%. 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 12 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 Ibs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


April 12 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOEEOM. .c.00cicceaes $8.25@8.40 $14.80@14.90 
Standard patent .... 7.70@7.95 13.85@14.00 
Second patent ...... 7.85@7.75 13.20@13.40 
*First clear, jute ... 5.50@5.90 9.40@ 9.90 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.75@4.00 7.10@ 7.80 


*140-lb jutes, 


Durum flour quotations, 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 


in jute, were: 
April 12 Year ago 
ee 60@7.75 $13.00@13.50 
60@6. = 10.00@12.00 
. 25@4. 8.00 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


80@60-day ship- 
today (April 12), 


Medium semolina... 
Durum flour 
Clear 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
April 16.. ...... 215,950 381,565 160,595 
April 9... 264,360 197,745 392,045 162,555 
April 2... 313,065 233,640 369,220 152,975 


March 26. 315,430 230,695 365,050 166,590 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
April 16.. ...... 2,345 9,115 2,200 
Apri] 9... 17,906 ...... 29,670 8,880 
April 2... 3,760 9,955 7,290 8,200 
March 26. 2,005 7,085 16,592 ...... 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, ~~Experte- 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Feb, 12. 60 68,465 188,195 140,255 oo® 510 
Feb. 19. 61 69,115 164,086 142,750 6s 850 
Feb. 26. 61 69,115 174,880 112,530 335 1,320 
Mar. 65. 61 69,115 151,220 131,585 1,050 bec 
Mar, 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 eee 
Mar. 19. 61 69,115 176,120 160,370 TAB? - occ 
Mar, 26. 61 69,115 207,225 134,415 2,215 


April 2. 58 66,515 189,990 119,980 505 ... 
April 9. 47 55,690 129,125 114,320... ... 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 12), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

April 12 Year ago 
WRBR ocvcccees ++ ++$16.00@16.50 $49.00@50.00 
Stand. middlings.. 15.00@..... 53.00@54.00 
Flour middlings... 20.00@21.00 57.00@60.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 25.00@27.00 64.00@65.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$24.25@24.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.560@25.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.25@26.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 27.00@27.25 


Ryé feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 13.00@14.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.20@ 2.26 
Corn meal, yellowt ......--.-++ 2.16@ 2.20 
Rye flour, white* ...... eccseeee 1,80@ 7.90 
Rye flour, pure dark*® ......... 17.10@ 7.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.90@ 6.95 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 6.75@ 6.80 
Rolled oats**® .......eeeeeeeees «+» @2.57% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 6.00@..... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@. 

Elevator screenings, common, ton 6.00@ 9. 00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 156.00@ 20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 6. we 7.00 
Linseed oil meal® ........+-+0++ - @36.00 

*In sacks, tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 norfhern, No, 1 red, No, 2 dark, No, 2 


sacks, 


northern, No. 2 red and future wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel; 

April No, 1 dark No, 1 nor No. 1 red 
6.... 153% @163% 146% our hgh Sa 
7.... 154 @164 147 57 139 

8.... 154% @164% 147% @ 167% 139% 9148% 
9.... 154% @164% 147% @157% 139% @148% 
11... 147% @157% 140% @150% 182% @141% 
12... 148 @153 136 oe 129 @137 
April No. 2 dark No. 2 No. 2 red 
6.... 148% @160% 135% 148% 137% @ 139% 
7.... 144 @161 139 @149 1386 @14 


8.... 144% @161% 139% @149% 136% oit0% 
9... . 144% @161% 139% @149% 131% @140% 
11... 137% @154% 132% @142% 129% @133% 


12... 188 @149 129 @138 126 @130 
April May July April May July 
Cr cccee $1.285 $1.22% 9..... $1.29% $1.23 
Zosicce 1.29 1.23% 11..... 1.24% 1.18 
Si veces 1.29% 1.22% 12..... 1.21 1.15 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

April Corn Oats Rye Barley 

-. 49@50 32% @382% 134% @135% 47@67 
50@51 134% @135% 47@68 
50@651 


Senha 


11... 49@50 32 135% @136% 47@68 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 10 
an 9 April 2 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,587,720 1,379,800 1,361,440 
Flour, bbls ...... ,306 25,6 9,675 
Millstuff, tons 1,054 1,095 1,333 
Comm, BUS ...050. 117,450 114,800 122,220 
Oats, bus ....... 115,540 183,600 264,960 
Barley, bus ..... 161,880 198,320 198,400 
Rye, bus ........ 36,000 66,000 195,300 
Flaxseed, bus ... 112,100 124,740 43,700 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: April 10 
April 9 April 2 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,036,380 1,208,340 875,020 
Flour, bbis ...... 300,592 847,325 205,989 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,562 13,807 10,713 
COFR, DUB .cccces 154,580 157,500 62,720 
Oates, bus ....... 185,220 273,240 373,700 
Barley, bus ..... 228,620 176,490 260.100 
Rye, bus ........ 78,970 102,950 176,530 
Flaxseed, bus ... 383,000 43,500 9,680 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 10 Apr. 12 Apr. 13 


Apr.9 Apr.2 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 403 508 35 13 842 
Oats ...9,353 9,378 2,529 1,590 1,150 
Barley ..1,044 1,146 827 1,846 1,319 
Rye .... 43 59 4,539 6,636 149 
Flaxs’d .1,021 1,110 28 88 53 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 10 Apr. 12 











Apr. 9 Apr. 2 1920 1919 
No. 1 dark ..... 984 1,031 613 1,228 
No, 1 northern. a 12 75 6,963 
No, 2 northern. 1 rr 308 
Others .... ® ‘2, 855 3,595 7,427 8,468 
Totals ....... 8,941 4,639 8,015 16,962 
Em 8026 «0 .ese0 278 380 S09 eee 
BESS caceess 9,550 9,866 
BO BORG wocceee 10,800 11,628 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpils— -———Duluth——, 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 5...$1.5 1. 1.55% 1.54% 1.59 
April 6... 1.57% 1.57% 1.54 1.53 1.57% 
April 7... 1.58% 1.68% 1.55 1.54 1.58 
April 8... 1.58% 1.58% 1.56 1.55 1.58% 
April coe 1.88 1.58 1.56% 1.55% 1.59 
April 11... 1.55% 1.55% 1.55% 1.54% 1.58 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s a 

r——Receipts——, -——I ah 
1921 1920 1919 1921 "520 1919 
Minneapolis. 112 44 112 1,021 28 88 
Duluth..... 13 37 65 1,602 62 102 


Totals.... 125 81 177 2,623 90 190 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to April 
9, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

855 








Minneapolis ... 4,752 3,544 556 
Duluth ....... 3,063 1,158 2,156 749 
Totals ....... 7,815 4,702 2,712 1,104 


OCEAN RATES 











April 13, 1921 





Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, April 12, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— 
Aberdeen 


Amsterdam .... 


Bergen 
Christiania 
Stavanger 
Copenhagen 
Cork 


Dundee 
Glasgow 
Stockholm 


Gothenburg .... 


Malmé 
Hamburg 
Bordeaux 
Havre 
Marseilles 


Helsingfors .... 
es.. 


Genoa, 
Hull 

Leith 
Liverpool 
London 


Napl 


Londonderry ... 
Manchester .... 


Newcastlé 
Rotterdam 
Gibraltar 


Southampton 


Danzig 


St. John’s, N. F. 


Pirzus 


50.00 
33.50 
33.50 
33.50 
30.00 


Balti- del- port 
more phia News 


33. 00 83. 00 
30.00 30.00 


32. 50 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


33.50 
40.00 
35.00 
32.50 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
50.00 
65.00 
0 33.50 
33.50 
33.50 |... 
0 30.00 30.00 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 


to The Northwestern Miller, 
flour production and the flour and 


States 


of the United 


wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to March 26, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
17 1 


March 20-26 


June 28-March 26 


81,087 105,368 


Flour exports, bbls— 


March 20-26 


June 28-March 26 


Wheat, June 28- 
March 26, bus— 
Receipts from farms.. 


Exports 
Imports 


Ground by mills 


Wheat stocks, 
March 26, bus— 


At terminals 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit.111,893 114,861 


334 294 
11,768 


604,000 


838 2,614 
91,350 


509 


13,156 14,368 


716,607 
91,600 
3,700 
489,332 


701,308 
125,598 

6,600 
404,641 


48,615 104,556 


70,545 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— 
R. 


P. 
Consolidated 
Ogilvies 
Western 


Grain Growers .. 
Fort William .... 


G. T. P. 
North Weste 
Port Arthur 
Can. Gov't 

Sask. Co-op. 


Davidson & Smith 
Private elevators. 


Totals .......+. 


Year ago 
Receipts 


Rail shipments... 
Lake shipments. . 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 


. 1 hard 


Total .... 


rm .. 














Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
1,592 2,118 759 eee 
1,098 194 78 60 
1,120 255 86 eee 
1,131 280 87 249 
1,775 469 65 eee 

354 703 132 255 
2,699 2,563 234 366 
686 27 14 ove 

+. 8,720 3,723 948 46 
723 1,315 296 557 
3,120 585 82 108 

376 564 167 Kec 
3,319 1,952 375 256 

21,715 14,746 38,272 1,896 

9,426 38,398 1,852 210 

774 «#1,186 213 45 

* 173 348 28 eos 

250 eee eee 
omitted) 


Bus 
13 


. 1 northern. .8,400 
. 2 northern. .4,099 
. 8 northern. .4,144 

683 





- + 21,715 


Others .. 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended 
April 9, as reported by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, exclusive of flour, and including only 
wheat inspected out under American grades, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn 
642 


Oats Barley Rye 
va 1 137 


Atlantic 880 43 

CO eee 1,784 519 il 86 ° 

Pacific ,..... 55 eee 138 
Totals .+..3,216 1,161 11 367 137 

Prev. week..3,470 1,292 11 53 436 


Totals July 


i- 
April 9..213,230 26,833 2,578 18,135 30,212 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls—7 --Duluth— 





1921 1920 

April 6.... 172 119 
April 7.... 143 115 
April 8.... 165 217 
April 9.... 164 179 
April 11... 862 273 
April 12... 158 161 
Totals ...1,164 1,064 


1921 


Winnipeg 
1920 1921 1920 

68 110 125 
18 218 1382 
38 173 242 
52 199 233 
48 102 239 
42 341 3659 








266 1,138 1,330 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 165.) 

Harry H. Whiting, sales manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is visiting some of the eastern branch 
offices of his company. 

Hart C. Putman has been appointed 
receiver for the J, E. Stair Co., grain, 
Minneapolis. An accounting of the firm’s 
books is now under way. 

A meeting of the creditors of the 
Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co. will be held 
April 23, in the office of Jean A. Flittie, 
referee in bankruptcy, Waseca. 

Navigation on the Great Lakes has be- 
gun. A vessel arrived at Duluth, April 
6, from Port Arthur, containing 320,000 
bus wheat for Minneapolis mills. 

Maurice J. Cohen, secretary of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, left 
Sunday for Excelsior Springs, Mo. He 
expects to be gone about two weeks. 

A. E. Brecht, flour, Philadelphia, and 
A. C. Krumm, Jr., of A. C 
Son, macaroni manufacturers, Philadel- 
phia, are in Minneapolis today calling 
on millers. 

One Minneapolis mill quotes mixed 
feed at $18 ton here, and claims to be 
sold ahead for April, although it can- 
not sell straight bran or middlings at 
any reasonable price. 

The Pennsylvania road has placed an 
embargo against grain shipments call- 
ing for lighterage at the port of New 
York, on account of congestion and lack 
of facilities for handling. 

Gordon Grimes, formerly connected 
with the Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has started in business for himself, 
handling flour, cereals and feed. His 
office is at 908 Flour Exchange. 


William L. McGinnis, one of the vet- 
eran millers in the Washburn A mill at 
Minneapolis, retired last week after 33 
years of service with the company. Mr. 
McGinnis is 78 years old, and is retiring 
to take a well-earned rest. He has lived 
in Minneapolis since 1887. 


Mrs. Mary A. McCarthy, wife of 
Thomas G. McCarthy, secretary McCar- 
thy Bros. Co., grain commission mer- 
chants, Minneapolis, died April 9. Mrs. 
McCarthy, who was 67 years old, is sur- 
vived by her husband and seven chil- 
dren. She had been a resident of Min- 
neapolis about 30 years. 


Minneapolis milling and grain inter- 
ests met in the Traffic Association’s of- 
fice, Monday afternoon, to consider a 
protest against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s recommendations for re- 
adjustments in grain and grain products 
rates. Millers contend that the recom- 
mendations, if put into effect, would 
place them at a great disadvantage. 


Based on the close today (April 12), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.22 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.14; in southern Minnesota, 
No, 1 dark $1.17, No. 1 northern $1.16; 
in central North Dakota, Nov 1 dark 
$1.20, No. 1 northern $1.12; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 north- 
ern 96c. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, reports installations of a Carter 
disc separator in each of the following 
plants: Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis; Buffalo (Minn.) Flour Milling Co; 
Oriental Mills, Manitowoc, Wis; Eagle 
Flour Mills, Portland, Oregon; Caldwell 
(Idaho) Flour Mills; Burkhardt (Wis.) 
Milling & Electric Power Co; Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd., Manchester, England; Jack- 
son Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis; St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. 


The Canadian National Railways are 
distributing a colored lithograph, 40x28, 
mounted on stiff cardboard and ready 
for hanging, showing a bird’s-eye view 
of Fort William and Port Arthur, sur- 
rounded by the pictures of 30 elevators, 
capable of handling 500,000,000 bus grain 
in one season. On the back is printed 
a descriptive story explaining the opera- 
tions of - these elevators. George H. 
Brown, general agent at Minneapolis, 
will be glad to furnish one of these on 
request. 


The -Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., Min- 
neapolis, in its weekly letter to the trade, 
says: “We were recently informed by a 
large importer of oil cake in Holland 


Krumm &. 
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that last year the feeders in that country 
decided to eliminate the high protein 
feeds because they were too costly. The 
results on the condition of their cattle at 
the end of the season were disastrous. 
They have therefore firmly determined 
to continue the use of high protein feeds, 
and of these linseed oil meal is found to 
be the most beneficial. 

Members of the Minneapolis Retail 
Bakers’ Association expect to form a 
purchasing association. At a meeting 
held April 7, the committee appointed, 
consisting of J. C. Lewis, L. H. Day, Al 
Tweeling, W. B. Thomson, and J. Brown, 
reported and read the proposed constitu- 
tion. After some discussion, it was de- 
cided to call a meeting next week, when 
this association will be perfected. A 
ladies’ auxiliary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association is also planned, and a meet- 
ing to form same will be held Thursday 
evening, April 14, in the lounging rooms 
at the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s offices. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., April 9.—The flour trade 
has continued dull all the week. Book- 
ings have been lighter than they were 
last week, and there has been a lack of 
confidence on the part of buyers. Ship- 
ping directions continue in moderate vol- 
ume. The millfeed situation js bad, with 
prices below the pre-war level. There 
has been a continued good demand for 
wheat for export, but the domestic de- 
mand has been slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK .ceccccccccsoess 12,832 53 
Last week .....c.eeeeeeees 13,686 57 
WOOP QBS cccccvecccvcedees 6,536 27 
TWO Years AZO ....eseeeeee 14,990 62 


OPPOSES TAX MEASURE 


The Omaha Chamber of Commerce is 
opposed to the passage at this time of 
the tax measure now before the lower 
house of the Nebraska legislature. This 
measure provides, among other things, 
that men who buy and sell grain shall be 
assessed the full amount of their pur- 
chases and sales for the year, and that 
they shall be taxed on that amount, al- 
though the actual capital they have in- 
vested may be much less. 

The executive committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce adopted these resolu- 
tions Tuesday: 

The Omaha Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nizes the necessity of a revision of the 
‘Nebraska revenue law and the enactment 
of provisions to carry into effect the recent 
amendment to the state constitution. It 
believes, however, that the subject requires 
more careful study than has been given in 
the preparation of Senate File No. 65. 

An examination of this measure has con- 
vinced us that it is not properly constructed, 
that it is unequal and unjust in many of 
its provisions and attempts to vest arbitrary 
power in the hands of state officials, and 
that its defects cannot be cured by hastily 
contrived amendments at the close of the 
session. 

We therefore urge that action on this 
matter be postponed for two years, and that 
in the meantime the subject be carefully 
studied by a commission composed of ex- 
pert and practical men of affairs, to be 
authorized by this legislature and appointed 
by the governor, to the end that a better 
prepared and more mature plan of revenue 
legislation may be enacted. 


NEBRASKA FARM CONDITIONS 


A winter wheat condition of 93 per 
cent, a rye condition of 92 per cent, an 
increased number of brood sows, a large 
labor supply and a decreased demand 
and lower wages for farm labor are the 
leading features of the April Nebraska 
crop report just released by A. E. An- 
derson, federal agriculttral statistician, 
and Leo Stuhr, secretary of the Ne- 
braska department of agriculture. 

The report says that the condition of 
winter wheat forecasts a possible pro- 
duction of 58,329,000 bus. The present 
condition is three points above the last 
December condition, and about nine 
points above the 10-year average condi- 
tion for this date. The condition of rye 
shows a gain of two points since Decem- 
ber. It is rather unusual for the condi- 
tion of rye to be lower than winter 
wheat at this date, but it is due to the 
fact that the more important rye coun- 
ties were short of moisture last fall and 
winter. 

The farm labor supply is 118 per cent 


compared with last year, and 100 per 
cent as compared with normal. The 
present labor requirements are 88 per 
cent compared with a year ago, and 90 
per cent compared with normal. The 
mild weather this spring has enabled 
farmers to do a large percentage of 
their work, thereby limiting the demand 
for held. Wages have been reduced con- 
siderably, being perhaps 25 to 50 per cent 
less than a year ago, at which time farm- 
ers paid the highest wages on record, 


NOTES 

The Rothschild Grain Co. has disposed 
of its interests here, and gone out of 
business. 

J. L. Welsh, of the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., who recently underwent an 
operation for appendicitis, is rapidly 
convalescing. 

The 1,000,000-bu elevator formerly op- 
erated by the Rothschild Grain Co, has 
been leased by the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., of Chicago, and will be operated by 
that company under the management of 
its Omaha representative, E. E. Hunt- 
ley. E. J. Martin, who has been with 
the Rosenbaum Grain Co. for 18 years, 
will assist Mr. Huntley in the operation 
of the elevator. 

Advices from Lincoln, Neb., are to the 
effect that some stations in that territory 
are about cleaned up on wheat. A Lin- 
coln wire says that this is the first sign 
of exhaustion of supplies in the largest 
remaining pockets of wheat in Nebraska. 
Farm stocks in the southern part of Ne- 
braska are said to be pretty well cleaned 
up. Railroad men report that stations 
on the Burlington, from Lincoln east to 
the Nebraska line, and on the North 
Western west of Lincoln, have no more 
wheat to sell. 

A letter from Wahoo says that the 
farmers of Saunders County have never 
been so far along with their work at 
this time of the year as they are at pres- 
ent. The unusually early spring enabled 
them to get their small grain in, and most 
of them are ready to plant corn as soon 
as the season is far enough advanced. 
Many of them have also made a great 
saving on hired help, as the long spring 
season has made it possible for them to 
do their own work, and they will not 
have to hire any help until corn plowing 
begins. 

A letter from Norfolk says that, so 
far as could be learned, the frost 
Wednesday night did no damage to fruit 
trees or grain in northern Nebraska or 
South Dakota. Gardeners reported late 
in the morning that they noticed no frost 
damage, although the mercury fell to 23 
degrees above zero at the coldest ‘hour. 
There were five inches of snow on the 
ground at Valentine and Long Pine, 
Thursday morning, and the temperatures 
at 9 a.m., according to telephone com- 
pany reports, ranged around 28 to 30 
degrees. 

Leicn Lestte. 





COLORADO 


Denver, Coro., April 9.—Further re- 
duction in the price of wheat has caused 
flour prices to decline until they are very 
nearly back to the pre-war basis. Soft 
wheat flour has declined much more than 
hard wheat, so that both grades are now 
on the same basis. In spite of the fact 
that soft wheat flour has declined so 
much, buyers in the Southeast are not in- 
creasing their stocks, and only buying as 
they need it. 

A few of the Colorado mills have been 
forced to close because of the dull times 
and until they have worked off their sur- 
plus stock, which so far only the local 
trade has been absorbing. With flour at 
its present value it does not seem that a 
buyer could go wrong in booking for de- 
layed shipments, but the bottom seemed 
to have been reached before, and it is 
not impossible for it to go lower. Mills 
report practically no business on their 
books for future shipments, and very 
few bookings for immediate shipment. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, in 98-Ib cottons, per _bbl, 
$7.25@7.35; second patent, $6.25@6.35; 
best grade selfrising flour, $7.55@7.65,— 
f.o.b. the Ohio River, prompt to 30-day 
shipment. | 

On account of the decreased produc- 
tion of the mills there has been no dif- 
ficulty in selling bran. In some sections 


.Germany. 
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bids have been turned down because of 
bookings not yet filled. Spring storms 
will stimulate the local demand, Quota- 
tions: mill-run, in car lots, f.o.b. Denver, 
$22 ton; delivered Colorado common 
points, $25. 

Colorado wheat is in very good condi- 
tion and has not been damaged to any 
extent by the recent freezes; in fact, 
they have been a great benefit, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that there was 
considerable moisture at the same time. 
From all reports it would seem that the 
wheat acreage this year will be as large 
as last. There have been no reports of 
wheat damaged by wind as yet, but there 
is still time for such damage, as the 
wheat is not very far advanced, being 
about six weeks later than Kansas wheat. 

* * 

H. E. Kelly, formerly manager of the 
Loveland (Colo.) Flour Mills, has been 
transferred to Greely, Colo. to take 
charge of the Model Flour Mills, C. F. 
Bell, former manager, having resigned. 

L. M. Harris. 





FOREIGN GRAIN PURCHASES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 9.—The 
most notable recent feature of the situ- 
ation in the northern European grain 
markets has been the increased offerings 
and purchases from the smaller produc- 
ing countries as distinct from the large 
producers, according to a report to the 
Department of State from Consul Gen- 
eral Anderson, Rotterdam. 

Germany has not been much of a fac- 
tor in the Dutch or in other markets, the 
report states, and this has told particu- 
larly against purchases of this season’s 
Argentine wheat which has commenced 
to arrive in these markets. Arrivals 
from the United States have continued 
steady, in spite of a varying and rather 
unsteady demand. Considerable Argen- 
tine wheat has been sold in the Nether- 
lands, in Belgium and _ Scandinavia. 
January and February wheat arrivals in 
the Netherlands showed a falling off of 
about 1,585,440 bus valued at $3,166,000, 
compared with the same months last 
year. ; 

Imports of rye have also been dimin- 
ishing, this trade affecting the United 
States more than any other country. 
The demand for corn seems to be as 
strong in Belgium, Scandinavia and 
Great Britain as in the Netherlands, 
while there is little or no demand in 
Imports of corn into Hol- 
land for the first two months of this 
year exceeded last year’s record by l,- 
430,520 bus, valued at $1,100,000. 

Joun J, MARRINAN. 





WAR SCHEDULE BAR TO SHIPPING 

San Francisco, Cat., April 9.—John 
H. Rosseter, president of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, who has re- 
turned from Washington where he con- 
ferred with President Harding on ship- 


. ping conditions in this country, yester- 


day said the future of shipping depends 
upon the rapidity with which the ship- 
ping industry gets away from the war- 
time schedule that is still in operation. 

“It is high time shippers got off of 
wartime methods of operation,” said Mr. 
Rosseter. “Every other country has long 
since got away from it, and until we do 
we will not be able to compete with for- 
eign vessels, and ships in our ports will 
continue to be laid up.” 

Mr. Rosseter is also vice president and 
general manager of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. and vice president of W. 
R. Grace & Co., of New York and San 
Francisco. During the war he was di- 
rector of the division of operations of 
the United States Shipping Board and a 
trustee of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration. Recent Washington news dis- 
patches stated that he was slated to be 
appointed chairman of the new Shipping 
Board by President Harding. Mr. Ros- 
seter yesterday indicated he had no de- 
sire for the post. 

While there are several hundred Ship- 
ping Board vessels idle just now and 
their crews out of work, Mr. Rosseter 
felt optimistic that the conference next 


‘week in New York between the Owners’ 


Association and the various associations 
of officers and engineers would reach an 
amicable adjustment of wages, which 
would put more vessels back in opera- 
tion and help to stimulate business. 

-  R.C. Mason. 
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FARMERS RATIFY POOLING PLAN 





Unanimous Vote on Committee of 17’s Proposal Establishes United Grain 
Growers, Inc.—Compulsory Pooling Overruled—Local Co-operative 
Companies to Act in Conjunction with National Association 


Cuicaco, Iut., April 9.—The market- 
ing plan proposed by the farmers’ Com- 
mittee of 17 was unanimously adopted at 
the big ratification meeting held in the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on April 6-8. 
One hundred and three delegates from 
the 25 surplus grain producing states 
joined in a chorus of “ayes” at the end 
of the two days of stormy discussion. 

The principal features of the plan of 
the committee were made public some 
time ago. It provides for the establish- 
ment of a national sales agency known 
as the United Grain Growers, Inc., which 
will be the overhead organization. This 
corporation is to be a nonstock, nonprofit 
company, to be operated on a cost basis. 
Bona fide producers of grain will be- 
come members upon payment of a mem- 
bership fee of $10, 


LOCAL POOLS TO BE ESTABLISHED 


Members will then unite in local co- 
operative elevator companies, which must 
be truly co-operative and pay dividends 
on a patronage basis, or in local grain 
growers’ associations. The individual 
grower will contract to sell his surplus 
grain for a period of five years exclu- 
sively through the local company or as- 
sociation. The grower may decide to 
sell his grain outright to the local com- 

any, sell it on consignment, or he may 
Foin with other members of the local 
unit in a pooling arrangement under 
which the time and rate at which the pool 
is sold out is placed under the control of 
a local pooling committee. 

The members of any local pool may 
elect to unite with one or more pools in 
the selling of their grain. Under this 

lan of selling, the time and rate of mar- 

eting of the pooled grain would be un- 

der the direction of a pooling commit- 
tee of the national association. Thus the 
way is paved for building up a big na- 
tional grain pool under centralized con- 
trol. 

The local elevator company or local 
grain growers’ association will contract 
in turn with the national association to 
handle the grain of its members under 
each of the plans which may be elected 
by the individual growers. 

The national association will be under 
the management of a board of 21 direc- 
tors, elected by delegates to the annual 
convention of the association. These 
delegates are chosen at conventions held 
in each congressional district, at which 
each local elevator or grain growers’ 
unit is represented by one member. The 
directors in turn will elect the officers of 
the national association from among their 
own number, with the exception of the 
secretary and treasurer. 

The board of directors is authorized to 
establish such departments as_ sales, 
transportation, organization, legal, sta- 
tistical, finance, publicity and pooling. 
It is also authorized to organize sub- 
sidiary corporations for carrying out its 
functions or to hold ownership in them. 
These include branch sales offices at im- 
portant grain markets to handle the 
grain for each natural grain district; ter- 
minal elevator companies; a finance cor- 
poration whose capital stock shall be sub- 
scribed by the members as far as pos- 
sible; facilities for marketing the export- 
able surplus of grain; service depart- 
ments furnishing information upon local, 
national or worldwide conditions af- 
fecting the grain trade as well as upon 
legal, transportation and other problems. 

The working capital for operation is 
to be obtained from the membership fees 
of growers, and later on by deducting 
certain amounts from the sales of grain 
handled, for which certificates not bear- 
ing interest will be given by the national 
association to the elevator company, 
which in turn will issue certificates to 
its members. These will have no definite 
maturity. 

COMPULSORY POOLING OPPOSED 


For two days an amendment offered 
by C. O. Moser, a delegate from Texas, 
which provided for compulsory pooling 
of one third of all the wheat marketed 
by individual growers, threatened to 


split the conference. Aaron Sapiro, rep- 
resenting the Pacific Northwest Wheat 
Growers, made a vigorous argument in 
behalf of the amendment, declaring that 
it was essential to the success of the 
plan; that only by compulsory pooling of 
at least one third could grain be fed up- 
on the market gradually and the practice 
of “merchandising” grain by the growers 
be established as a substitute for the 
present practice of “dumping” it. 

Mr. Sapiro and others who spoke for 
the compulsory pooling also contended 
that, unless at least a minimum of one 
third were pooled, the pooling plan would 
not be given an equal chance, The so- 
called acid test of the pooling principle 
which the committee’s plan was alleged 
to furnish would be unfair. The number 
who would volunteer to pool might not 
be enough to stabilize the market, espe- 
cially since growers generally are more 
familiar with the method of outright 
sale or sale on consignment. 

Proponents of the pooling plan assert- 
ed that the burden of carrying any sur- 
plus production should be shared by all 
producers instead of imposing it upon 
those who decided to pool their grain; 
that farmers were ready to pool when 
the plan was properly explained, as re- 
vealed by the success of the wheat pools 
in the Northwest and Southwest, cotton 
pools, wool pools, milk pools and fruit 
pools; a pooling clause was no more com- 
pulsory than any other feature of the 
contract, 

Delegates who opposed the amend- 
ment maintained that farmers would be 
unwilling to sign up for the sale of their 
grain under the plan if they were obliged 
to contract immediately for pooling even 
one third on a five-year contract. - Most 
delegates expressed themselves personal- 
ly as ready to pool their grain. Some of 
the legal talent, especially Clifford 
Thorne, counsel for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Dealers, deemed it unwise 
to include a compulsory pooling clause 
lest an adverse court decision tie up the 
entire machinery, whereas, even if pool- 
ing were declared illegal, if only optional 
pools were included in the contracts, 
operations could continue. Compulsory 
pooling might be construed as a monop- 
oly by the public, and its sympathy 
alienated. 

After several score speeches had been 
heard for and against the compulsory 
pooling amendment, in which a sharp di- 
vision of opinion among the members of 
the Committee of 17 came to the surface, 
the roll was called. The vote stood 38 
for and 61 against, two delegates being 
absent. Most of the state delegations 
divided their votes. 


PLAN RATIFIED UNANIMOUSLY 


Immediately after this vote was re- 
corded J, R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, who 
had been chosen as the presiding officer, 
called for the vote upon the plan as pre- 
sented by the committee and it was rati- 
fied unanimously. Further speechmaking 
followed by way of burying the hatchet 
and smoking the peace pipe, and the ses- 
sion, which at times had been threatened 
with disruption, was closed with com- 
plete accord. 

Before the plan was submitted to the 
delegates, speeches were made by J. R. 
Howard, C. H. Gustafson, chairman of 
the Committee of 17, and Henry C. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Howard declared that the plan 
gave to farmers a new bill of funda- 
mental rights, that farmers were seeking 
no class privileges, but a stabilization of 
markets wherein they could obtain the 
benefit of the economic working of the 
law of supply and demand. The plan 
made no effort to organize farmers for 
the boosting of prices by limitation of 
production, nor did it seek to establish 
monopolistic control. 

As an example of a successful co- 
operative marketing organization on a 
large scale, Mr. Gustafson pointed out 
the Nebraska Farmers’ Union and Live 
Stock Commission Co., which handled 


$40,000,000 worth of business last year 
and returned 50 per cent of the com- 
missions to its patrons. The plan sub- 
mitted by the committee is said to be a 
purely co-operative plan offered in com- 
petition with existing unsatisfactory 
methods of marketing. 

The address made by Secretary Wal- 
lace appears in full elsewhere in this 
issue, 


COUNTRY DIVIDED INTO 12 piIsTRICTS 


After, the adoption of the plan the 
Committee of 17 divided the United 
States into 12 grain growing districts, 
allowing to each one member of the 
board of directors for each 60,000,000 
bus of grain sold. Twenty-one directors 
were thus allotted. The state delegates 
from each district nominated one man 
from their own number to serve as a 
member of a temporary board of direc- 
tors to carry on the work and serve un- 
til the first annual convention of the 
growers, at which time the permahent 
board of directors will be elected. 

The districts, together with the direc- 
tors elected, were as follows: 

1, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
California—George C, Jewell, Spokane, 
Victor A. Smith, Waco, Oregon. 

2. Montana, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin—J. M. Anderson, St. 
Paul, B. L. Burdick, Fargo, N. D., W. 
F. Schilling, Northfield, Minn. 

3. South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado 
—J, D. Pancake, Loveland, Colo., C. H. 
Gustafson, Lincoln, Neb., John Y. Belk, 
Henry, S. D. 

4. Iowa—Adam Middleton, 
Grove, Frank Meyers, Fort Dodge. 

5. Kansas—R. C. O’Brecht, Topeka, 
H. W. Avery, Wakefield. 

6. Missouri—P. E. Donnell, Waco. 

7. Oklahoma—C, H. Hyde, Alva. 

8. Texas—Henry C. Coit, Renner. 

9. Illinois—W, G. Eckhardt, Chicago, 
R. N. Clark, Stronghurst, Fred Mudge, 
Peru. 

10. Ohio—H. W. Robinson, Cleveland. 

11. Indiana—James K. Mason, Milton. 

12, Michigan, Maryland, Virginia and 
Kentucky—James Nichol, Lansing, Mich. 


TWELVE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Twelve resolutions were adopted by 
the delegates before their adjournment, 
the substance of which is as follows: 

That Congress enact legislation per- 
mitting farmers to bargain on an equal- 
ity with purchasers of their products. 

That the tariff be revised to reflect 
the difference in the cost of producing 
farm products at home and abroad, giv- 
ing protection to the farmers corre- 
sponding to that which the manufacturer 
receives. 

That short selling on grain exchanges 
be prohibited by law. 

That any substitution of a sales tax 
for the present excess profits tax be 
opposed. 

That the railroads be asked to grant 
relief from high freight rates. 

That the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project 
should be urged upon Congress. 

That the credit facilities of the govern- 
ment be extended to agriculture on a 
larger scale through the federal land 
banks. 

That the federal reserve bank act be 
revised to provide for the legitimate 
needs of agriculture. 

That Secretary Wallace be commended 
for his stand on the question of co-opera- 
tive marketing. 

That the contribution to co-operative 
marketing problems by the late Dr. 
Charles McCarthy, of Wisconsin, be high- 
ly commended. 

That the profit made by the United 
States Grain Corporation in handling 
wheat be set aside as a permanent. re- 
volving fund to furnish grain farmers 
an additional credit in the moving of 
crops. 

That the directors selected to put the 
new marketing plan into operation work 
co-operatively with existing farmers’ or- 
ganizations in the various states, 

The plan still must submit to the prac- 
tical test of actual operation. Its suc- 
cess will not be automatic. Numerous 
factors are present in the situation which 
can being it to grief. Farmers undoubt- 
edly will hail it as a great boon; if it 
should succeed in accordance with their 
expectations, they will be benefited; if it 
fails, it may cure the more or less chronic 


Eagle 
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discontent with the present grain mar- 
keting machinery. | Gurenn G. Hayes. 





NORTHWESTERN CROP OUTLOOK 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, in its initial crop report of the 
season, says: 

“The Northwest has passed through 
one of the mildest winters on record. 
There were no long periods of extremely 
cold weather and heavy general snows. 
Such weather conditions were very fa- 
vorable for live stock. 

“The rain and snow of the past 10 
days have produced sufficient moisture, 
and the ground is in good condition for 
spring work. General seeding started in 
South Dakota and southern Minnesota 
about March 1. In some districts of 
South Dakota, practically all the wheat 
and about one half the coarse grain has 
been sown. So far very little seeding has 
been done in North Dakota or Montana. 
It is too early to give an accurate esti- 
mate of the acreage of the Northwest 
for this season. However, the wheat 
acreage will not differ much from that 
of last year. 

“There is a general disappointment 
among the farmers on account of the low 
prices of all grains. Last year the cost 
of raising grain was so high that many 
farmers lost money. This year, especial- 
ly in western North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, where crops have been poor for 
several seasons, the acreage will probably 
be somewhat reduced. Some farmers in 
these districts are without funds to buy 
seed, while others expect to put in an 
acreage that can be handled without any 
outside help. 

“Black rust has been a great menace 
to the northwestern wheat crops for sev- 
eral seasons, and a tremendous amount 
of damage has been done in some sections. 
Various agencies are trying to interest 
the farmers in destroying the barberry 
bush, which produces the rust. The 
farmers, as a-rule, are apparently more 
interested in obtaining a rust proof 
wheat than in eradicating the source. 
For this reason the bread wheat acreage 
is liable to be considerably reduced, as 
the farmers. are sowing an increased 
acreage of red durum or rust proof 
durum, as well as regular durum. This 
will take the place of the high grade 
bread wheat. 

“The opinion of one of the best authori- 
ties in South Dakota is that the corn 
acreage will be reduced considerably, and 
that barley and oats will be sown in- 
stead. The flax acreage will undoubted- 
ly show a very heavy decrease this year. 
There will be very little new land opened 
in the West this spring and, as farmers 
have had disastrous results with the flax 
crop for the past several years, there is 
not much interest shown in this crop. 

“There are some rumors of the seed 
wheat rotting in the fields. A very few 
farmers experimenting in early seeding 
sowed a few fields in February, and it is 
a question whether such early sown seed 
will germinate in our northwestern cli- 
mate. Generally speaking, however, the 
season can be considered very favorable 
in practically every locality of the North- 
west.” 





AGRICULTURE IN SERBIA 

Consul K. S. Patton, Belgrade, de- 
scribing agricultural conditions in Serbia, 
states that the country is, in general, roll- 
ing, although in certain sections of old 
Serbia it is mountainous and inaccessible. 
The soil is a dark loam. More than 50 
per cent of the farms of old Serbia are 
less than 18 acres, more than 82 per cent 
less than 25 acres, and 96 per cent are 
less than 50 acres. The farmers own their 
land, and there are no renters. The chief 
crops are wheat, corn, and prunes. 

Draft work is usually done by oxen 
and horses, for which there is ample pas- 
ture without the necessity of having re- 
course to other form of feedstuffs. Prior 
to the war, there was only one modern 
agricultural machine in old Serbia, and 
there were no tractors. The use of trac- 
tors in Serbia proper seems to be limited, 
owing to the small size of the farms; but 
in Croatia, the Banat, and the Batchka, 
which with Serbia forms part of the new 
country of Jugo-Slavia, the character of 
the country and the larger sized farms 
might offer a good field for this type of 
machine. The best distributing centers 
for tractors in Jugo-Slavia are said to be 
Novi Sad and Ossek, both in the Banat. 
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ASKS PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


Mid-West Farm Bureau Federation Requests 
Secretary Wallace to Oppose Unrestrained 
Importation of Foreign Farm Products 


InprIANAPOLIS, INp., April 9.—Charac- 
terizing agricultural production and 
marketing conditions in the United States 
as being critically affected by unre- 
strained importation of farm products 
from other countries, members of the 
Mid-West Farm Bureau Federation, who 
met in conference in Indianapolis this 
week, sent a telegram to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, at Washington, ask- 
ing his co-operation in obtaining protec- 
tive tariff legislation. 

States represented at the meeting, 
which was held on Monday and Tues- 
day,, were Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Michigan, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri. John G. Brown, of Monon, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Federation of Farm- 
ers’ Associations, was chairman of the 
sessions. The gathering was similar to 
one held in this city last spring by the 
farm organizations of middle western 
states. e text of the telegram sent to 
Secretary Wallace follows: 

“We, the presidents and secretaries of 
the Mid-West Farm Bureau Federation, 
in session at Indianapolis, Ind., wish to 
call your attention to the conditions rela- 
tive to agricultural production condi- 
tions and marketing, which are in such 
disorder at this time on account of un- 
restrained importations of animal prod- 
ucts, field and orchard crops, from coun- 
tries where labor, transportation, land 
and marketing costs are much less than 
are enjoyed by the farmers of the Unit- 
ed States, that immediate relief is neces- 
sary if the American farmer is to func- 
tion as efficiently as is desired. This re- 
lief can be given largely by a protective 
tariff on agricultural products. We ask 
your heartiest co-operation with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to secure such legisla- 
tion.” 

The message was signed by Mr. Brown, 
as chairman of the conference, and P. G. 
Crandall, of Huron, S. D., secretary. 
Previously to the sending of the tele- 
gram, a semiofficial suggestion, said to 
come from within the cabinet, to the ef- 
fect that President Harding would ap- 
preciate an expression of opinion from 
the grain raisers and stock raisers of the 
Middle West regarding a protective tar- 
iff on farm products, was transmitted to 
the conference by C. E. Gunnels, assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Gunnels 
said that a member of the cabinet, whom 
he did not name, called on J. R. How- 
ard, president of the federation, and 
made the suggestion. 

Chester Gray, president of the Mis- 
souri Farm Bureau Federation, and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the national organization, in an address 
at the conference said that, in his opin- 
ion, the farm bureau should be the pro- 
ponent and supporter of commercial ac- 
tivities without getting into business it- 
self. He said it was all right for the 
farmers to start such commercial or- 
ganizations, but when these concerns once 
got on their feet they should be turned 
over to the men most interested in them. 

Mr. Gray added, however, that after 
these agencies had been created they 
should still be subject to a certain 
amount of control from the parent or- 
ganization. 

“The great work we must do for the 
farmer,” he said, “is to be done throu 
selling rather than buying. Don’t let the 
farmers get the idea that the organiza- 
tion is a commercial buying proposition, 
and don’t let them expect too much of it.” 

The warning was added that farmers 
must not ex peak prices for farm 
products when they were producing more 
than the world demanded. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to April 2, 1921, with com- 
Parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


rw Output——~"_ -—Exports—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

Minneapolis ... 8,892 11,221 403 328 
R. PORE cccccee 561 582 

Duluth-Superior 420 706 ees eve 

Outside mills .. 5,816 6,517 19 15 








Totals ......15,689 19,026 422 343 
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Two magnificently upholstered women, 
built on generous lines, as the auto ads 
say, were waiting in the theatre lobby 
while the crowds streamed by. There 
came a pretty girl, so pretty indeed that 
every one turned their heads to admire. 
As she passed the two women, one said: 
“She makes me just plain tired.” 

“I don’t know,” said the other, “she 
was a most beautiful creature.” 

“That’s just it,” replied the first. “I 
have arrived at that stage where a pretty 
girl is a personal insult.” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
* * 


LUNATIC LYRICS: IV 


A Kronikruker knew that life is full of 
tribulations, 

Yet spite of knowledge learned in col- 
lege, 

He now has strained relations. 


This Kronikruker married late, 
In hopes that he’d be happy. 
But while his wife likes chocolate drops, 
He inclines towards taffy. 
* * 


“If you had run fast enough you might 
have caught that car,” observed the 
stranger on the corner, as the breathless 
fat man gave up the chase in despair. 

“I did run fast enough—more than 
fast enough,” panted the corpulent mara- 
thon star, “but I didn’t start soon 


enough.” —Satire. 
* 


THE TALE OF A TANK 


A few days ago a gentleman from 
Detroit joined a train at Toronto to re- 
turn home. He carried with him a suit- 
case containing a dozen bottles of Scotch 
which he was taking home to the dry 
land. 

He was afraid that his luggage might 
be lost, and consulted the car porter, who 
found a safe hiding-place for the treas- 
ured bottles in the water tank iin one of 
the coaches. All went well till the train 
reached London, Ont., but then two rail- 
way employees entered the coach, each 
carrying a bucket of ice, which was 
dumped into the tank. Some time later 
the proprietor of the suitcase noticed a 
steady stream of his fellow-passengers 
moving to and from the water tank, with 
cups in hand. The train had almost 
reached Windsor, the station before De- 
troit, when he himself went to investi- 
gate. The ice had broken the bottles, 
and the Detroit man had provided his 
fellows with free and much appreciated 
refreshment of iced whisky.—Exchange. 

* #*# 


ART 


“Pa, what’s an actor?” 

“An actor, my boy, is a person who can 
walk to the side of a stage, peer into the 
wings at a group of other actors waiting 
for their cues, a number of bored stage 
hands and a lot of theatrical odds and 
ends and exclaim, ‘What a lovely view 
there is from this window!” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


All newspapers now keep the line “the 
bandits escaped in a waiting automobile” 
in type to put at the bottom of all hold- 
up stories. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 


Pastor: “So God has sent you two 
more little brothers, Dolly?” 

Dolly (brightly): “Yes, and He knows 
where the money’s coming from—I heard 
daddy say so.” mis —Tit-Bits. 

In the brave days of old before Vol- 
stead’s name was listed in Who’s Who, 
there was a certain farmer who formed 


the habit of celebrating on his monthly 
trips to town for his supplies. 

One afternoon, at the close of one of 
these excursions, feeling weak and low, 
he stumbled to where he had left his 
team, only to find that someone had un- 
hitched the horses and driven them away. 

“Ezra Perkins,” he said to himself sad- 
ly, passing a hand over his brow, “if 
you’re Ezra Perkins, you’ve lost a pair 
of durn good horses. But,” brightening, 
“if you ain’t Ezra Perkins you've found 
a durn good wagon.” —Satire. 

. * 

“You’re writing poetry, doctor?” 

“Yes; to kill time.” 

“Haven’t you any patients any more?” 
—Sans-Géne (Paris). 
oa 

Brown: “I don’t know but one good 
thing about Black.” 

Green: “What’s that?” 

Brown: “His opinion of himself.” 

—Life. 


* * 


A STREET CAR DRIZZLE 
She (getting ready for theatre): “Is 
it raining?” 
He: “Not a taxi rain.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* x 


If I should die tonight, 

And you should come to my cold corpse 

And say, “Boy, you are going far away 

Where there are streams of Scotch 
and rye, 

Where there is no such word as ‘dry, 

I’d say to you, “Cut out the gush! 

Just nail me down and mark me 
‘Rush.’ ” —Hit and Miss. 


* ” 


CONTRAST 
Guest: “Haven’t you been getting some 
new furniture?” 
Hostess: “Yes, how do you like it?” 
Guest: “Wonderful, my dear! Makes 
everything else look so shabby.” —Life. 
* * 


Mrs, Glabberdeen: “Of course you, 
too, must often change cooks?” 

Mrs. Jalperdill: “Oh, don’t speak of 
it! We suffer from such a continual go- 
ing and coming that we’ve decided this 
winter to equip our kitchen with revolv- 
ing doors.” ee —Satire. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 
Miss Elderberry: “Wonderful book, 
Mr. Wells’s ‘Outline of History.’ Do 
you know, I hadn’t the least idea so 
many things had happened before I was 
born.” 
Miss Caustique: “And in such a short 
space of time!” —Life. 


“How is your new book?” 

“Why, I think it’s punk, but my pub- 
lisher thinks it’s better than my last one.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re both right.” 

—Journal. 
* * 

Restaurant Patron (whispering): 
“Waiter, can you serve us something 
with a kick in it?” 

Waiter (whispering): “Wait until you 
get the bill.” —Life. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED BY 
spring wheat mill for Boston and New 
England states; can offer good proposition 
to responsible party. Address 4098, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TWO OR THREE SALESMEN 
travelling through the East who want a 
mixed-car account to handle as side-line 
proposition; all kinds of co-operation to 
close business. Address, at once, ‘Mixed 
Car,’ 4117, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 
SALESMAN 


Large St. Louis mill has opening 
for Al salesman, who has ex- 
perience with the carload trade 
in the above states; must be 
alert, energetic worker and have 
good sales record; please do not 
apply unless you are sure you 
can qualify. The position offers 
excellent opportunities for the 
right man. In answering out- 
line your experiences fully, stat- 
ing salary acceptable. If em- 
ployed, your reply will be treat- 
ed confidentially; otherwise give 
references in first letter. Ad- 
dress 936, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo, 





WANTED—TO CONNECT UP WITH LIVE 
wire who has had considerable experience 
in the flour and cereal products line to 
take sales management immediately; pre- 
fer man who can make substantial in- 
vestment but not absolutely essential. Ad- 
dress fully at once, Evrbest Milling Cor- 
poration, Erie, Pa, 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Large northwestern milling 
company just now reorganizing 
its sales force has opening for 
live men of good character, hav- 


ing experience and ability, for 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
New York State 
New England 


If you are a producer and are 
willing to work hard for certain 
results and are not merely look- 
ing for a sinecure, write at once, 
giving full particulars covering 
previous-employment, knowledge 
of territory and references; pay 
based on results, and the right 
man will never have to ask for a 
raise; replies confidential, Ad- 
dress 4103, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN IMPORTANT INTERIOR MINNESOTA 
mill of large capacity is looking for a 
competent head miller; thorough knowl-, 
edge of spring wheat essential; must be 
capable of assuming full charge and re- 
sponsibility of manufacturing end. Ad- 
dress 4097, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, giving references and experience. 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRA- 
pher, with general all-round office experi- 
ence; good opportunity to work into sales 
department. St. Paul Milling Co., St. 
Paul, Minn, 


ARKANSAS SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Large central Kansas mill has 
opening for a first-class sales- 
man for Arkansas; must be 
thoroughly experienced, have 
good record and know the trade; 
splendid flour, price based on 
quality competition and excel- 
lent backing from the mill. 
Give full particulars about your- 
self in first letter. Address 733, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





WANTED, BY A LARGE FLOUR MILL IN 
the Northwest, a first-class expert baker 
as demonstrator; must be high type man 
of good personality, familiar with all the 
fine points in connection with the modern 
up-to-date bakery, also familiar with 
methods used by smaller bakeries; must 
be man who can inspire the confidence 
and respect of the baker and can produce 
constructive results in shops where flour 
is being improperly handled. Address 
4088, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 


























WANTED— 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN 
FOR OHIO TERRITORY 


Old established spring wheat mill 
wants experienced flour salesman for 
Ohio territory. Must have ac- 
quaintance with baking trade and 
ability to sell high-grade flour at 
price consistent with quality. In 
responding give full information, in- 
cluding reference, experience, also 
record of sales. Do not answer 
unless you are a proven “producer.” 
Address 4095, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, IN 
large or small capacity mills; good record. 
Address Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 


WOULD LIKD A STEADY POSITION AS 
head miller; I am also a millwright; can 
come on short notice. Address 4082, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, POSITION 
as manager for the new crop; have had 
30- years’ experience in soft, hard and 
spring wheat mills. Address 740, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain business, as bookkeeper, 
transit man and grain buyer; prefer West 
or Southwest; best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 4062, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL, ANY 
time after May 1; understand milling all 
kinds of wheat, rye and corn; middle-aged, 
married; good references from past and 
present employers. Address 4121, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS GRAIN MANAGER WITH LARGE MILL 


or elevator firm; have had 20 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of grain and mill 
business; understand thoroughly all kinds 
of grain and can give best of references. 
Address “Grain Manager,” care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


April 13, 1921 








A MILL MANAGER WITH MORE THAN 


20 years’ experience in all departments of 
milling, desires position as manager of 
large mill; can show exceptional record as 
manager of good mills in the Southwest 
and Northwest; excellent references; avail- 
able on short notice. Address 4114, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALES MANAGER OF GOOD ABILITY 


seeks position, preferably with northwest- 
ern or southwestern mill; advertiser is 31 
years old; have had 12 years’ experience; 
wide knowledge of markets; understand 
merchandising and directing sales force; 
a writer of good letters and reliable; 
would consider assistant sales manager's 
position with large mill, or am competent 
to manage fair-sized plant; will furnish 
references or any information desired to 
any one interested. Address 4090, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





HAVE HAD 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


the flour game, both in the field selling 
flour and inside handling salesmen as 
sales manager and assistant sales mana- 
ger, also as branch manager; am thinking 
of making a change and would like con- 
nection with leading southwestern mill 
either as sales manager, district manager, 
or field manager in charge of sales for 
some district; experience and acquaintance 
covers territory east of Mississippi River. 
Address “Branch Manager,” care North- 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, 
Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER OR 


grain man to purchase interest in good 
100-bb] mill with 25,000 bus grain storage 
in good Iowa town; or will sell my equity 
on terms or exchange for farm land. Ad- 
dress 4094, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








STEADY POSITION WANTED IN MILL BY 
man experienced as miller and helper; best 
of references as to character and ability; 
will pack flour or do anything where there 
is chance for advancement. Address 4091, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR MILL SITU- 


ated in the most fertile part of Saskatche- 
wan; fully equipped with up-to-date ma- 
chinery, chiefly Stratford’s, Barnard & 
Lea’s and Greey’s; a snap for the right 
party, either cash or terms. Address 
Unity Flour Mills, Ltd., Unity, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, 





BY SALESMAN WITH THREE YEARS’ 
experience selling flour; am also a prac- 
tical and technical baker; have a wide 
acquaintance in Illinois and Missouri and 
would prefer connection for this territory. 
Address 937, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





HAVE SOLD FLOUR THE PAST 20 
years for J. A. Campbell & Son, Atlantic, 
Iowa, and am open for a position as sales« 
man; I have and can produce business; 
am 60 years old, strong and healthy; gilt- 
edge references. Address Box 186, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 





HIGH CLASS SUPERINTENDENT IS 
open for position; any size mill from 1,000 
bbls up; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat milling and successful record han- 
dling large plants; high class references. 
Address Mill Superintendent, 912 Oak St, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN WITH 
large acquaintance among carload bakers 
and jobbers seeks position with reliable 
northwestern or southwestern mill; can 
furnish best of references from past em- 
Ployers. Address 4112, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY, 
by middle-aged married man of good hab- 
its and ability; am able to get results and 
keep mill in good running order; can give 
good reference; state what you can pay 
in first letter. Address 4110, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





CAPABLE FLOUR SALESMAN, 15 YEARS’ 
experience, desires connection with spring 
or Kansas mill producing highest quality; 
have strong following with jobbers and 
baking trade in southeastern and Ohio 
territories; excellent reference. Address 
pe ng care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





SALESMAN AND SALES MANAGER, 20 
years’ experience; familiar with conditions 
all sections and export trade; highest ref- 
erences from past and present employers; 
willing to go anywhere at reasonable sal- 
ary offering chances of advancement. Ad- 
dress 4118, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AN UP-TO-DATE YOUNG HEAD MILLER 
wants position in mills from 300 to 1,200 
bbis capacity; will guarantee best of re- 
sults in every respect; can come at once; 
can furnish best of references; will come 
for interview to Kansas. Address “Quality 
Miller,” 4123, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MARRIED MAN, AGE 36, WITH FAMILY, 
wants steady position as head miller; have 
held present position in 1,000-bbl mill for 
four years, but will work in smaller plant; 
do millwrighting and make own gluten 
and moisture tests; active member of 

A.O.M.A; when answering state best wages 
you can pay for an all around mill man 
whe is willing to work for best interest of 
his employers. Address 4085, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 


western Canada, 150-bbl mill, elevator ca- 
pacity 60,000 bus; situated in city of 12,000 
population and in center of wheat district; 
wagon receipts of wheat more than suf- 
ficient to run mill; this is an A-1 propo- 
sition, Apply the Taylor Milling Co., 
Lethbridge, Alta, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE, OR WILL TRADE FOR SOUTH 


Dakota real estate, complete machinery 
equipment for 75-bb] flour mill. Box 372, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


Examinations 
and Studies 


Finance and 
Accounts 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 








Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


STORAGE TANKS 


10 ft. 6 in. dia.; 156 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. shell; 
¥% in. heads. For Oil, Water or Gasoline. 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 





Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 








’ * 
Russell’s Reports Jrit*4)...01y 
Wheat Export—Pri¢s and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
- Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, , oserperatet 
24 Stone St. YORK 








IMPROVE YOUR MILL 
COMPETITION COMMANDS EFFICIENCY. 
LET AN Expert SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 
We Remopet MILs or Any Capacity. 
Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. 
B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 








. . The only modern 
Riverside Code mitier's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 
nothing but F URS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 


815 Nicollet Ave. 
M 








Correct Milling. wos = incorrect mu: teorrect, Profitable Mills 


flow, plan, erect, remodel, inspec’ 
appraise, and superintend installations. My inspection pacer t success. Lifeexperience 
tained. Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75¢; Book of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in the world on nf ling business, price $6.50 post- 
CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. BoA. 


my guarantee. Highest results ob’ 


paid, foreign add 25¢ 


E., Warsaw, Ind., U. 





ONE REBUILT 9x18 DOUBLE STAND OF 


Allis rolls, high caliper, perfect condition, 
$200; six new Puritan and Strong-Scott 
dust collectors, 40 in in diameter and 12 
ft long, $80 each; one scalping reel, 26 in 
diameter by 6 ff 6 in long, with wire cloth, 
in good condition for corn, complete, $110; 
large and small round and centrifugal 
reels, $75 to $140; one 9x18 two-pair-high 
Barnard & Leas feed mill, caliper 8}§, 
$200. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE CHEAP—TWO 


%-in steam pumps; one 1l-in steam pump; 
one size 4 Allis round reel; one size 0 B. & 
L. round reel; one same size hexagon reel; 
one size 2 B. & L. centrifugal reel; one 
size 1 B. & L, horizontal.scourer; one size 
1 Victor corn sheller, shaker and fan; one 
pair 40-in stone buhrs with fittings; one 
N. & M. New Era French buhr mill; one 
No. 6 Monarch magnetic separator; one 
40-in turbine; one 24-in turbine; one dou- 
ble N. & M, 14-in disc aspirator; one single 
aspirator, same size; 32 ft of 12-in spiral 
conveyor, half left, half right; write for 
further description and prices. Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb. 








More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, coveri 
to grain, flour and mill products. 

e, decline in market and deterioration 
ave an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minnea 
of the Grain Dealers’ 

up the commonl 
service is furnis 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


delay, sho 


No Collection laims. We 


No Pay 


termed “clear record” claims. This 
ed on a percentage basis. 


loss or damage 
0 not overlook 


lis bank. We are members 
ational Association. We take 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TO BUY ALSOP BLEACHER 


for 1,000-bbl mill; must be in good repair; 
we have license and require only machine. 
Address 742, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—Jobbing connections in central 


states cities; those who can handle a good 
flour for domestic consumption; give de- 
tails in first letter. Clyde Milling & Ele- 
vator Co.,-Clyde, Kansas. 





WANTED—HIGH GRADE REPRESENTA- 


tion through salesmen or brokers having 
an established clientele among the mixed 
feed trade in Pennsylvania, including 
Philadelphia, northeastern New York, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Baltimore, Michigan 
and Washington, D, C. Can offer grain in 
mixed cars of feed without additional cost 
for grain or feed, coupled with uniform, 
high class feeds at moderate prices and 
an established but untarnished reputation. 
Give full information in initial correspond- 
ence. Address ‘Feeding Stuffs,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple Building, 
Chicago, Il. 





Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


ed in the United States by 


epresent 
* A. MeWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 


N. McFarland, 7114 Main St., Dallas, Texas 
¢ N. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. 


ids & Weaver, 407 So. ‘4th St. , Minneapolis, Minn. 


L. C. Diebert,; 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 
Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 
James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 
Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 


Canadian Representatives 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 











Chartered Accountants 
LESLIE, BANKS & CO. 


50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 


208 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


We specialize in install- 
ing simple, practical 
systems for flour millers. 
e render certified state- 
ments and prepare your 
Income Tax returns. 

















